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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home," — Byron. 

VOL.  XVIII.  AUGUST,  1909.  No.   103. 

THE   POLITICAL   EDUCATION   OF   THE 
INDIAN    STUDENT 

BY  SIR  CHARLES  ELLIOTT,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 

THE  assassination  of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  at  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute on  July  1  is  an  event  which  may  prove  an  important  epoch 
in  the  relation  between  England  and  India. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  to  open  an  impassable  chasm  between  the 
two  countries.  The  wickedness  of  the  crime,  the  callousness  of  the 
criminal,  the  ingratitude  of  an  attack  on  a  man  who  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian  students  in  London,  and 
was  at  the  very  time  engaged  in  offering  them  hospitality,  seems 
to  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  the  Indian  character.  It  has  startled 
thousands  of  English  people  who  had  heard  without  much  con- 
cern of  the  murders  committed  in  India,  and  has  forced  them  to 
revise  their  attitude  towards  those  who  claim  to  possess  an  equal 
civilisation  and  to  have  fitted  themselves  for  self-government.  It 
has  been  a  severe  check  to  those  private  persons  who  have 
endeavoured  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  Indian  students  by  the 
offer  of  hospitality  and  the  admission  to  their  society  ;  and  it  has 
caused  grave  disappointment  to  those  who  hoped  that  recent  legisla- 
tion framed  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  the  leaders  of  the  advanced 
party  would  appease  their  hostility  and  produce  a  lull  in  their 
attacks.  Among  the  people  of  India,  too,  this  murder  seems  at 
last  to  have  awakened  genuine  protestations  against  political 
assassination,  which  were  hardly  heard  before,  where  the  earlier 
acts  of  anarchy  were  almost  welcomed  as  a  sign  of  courage  and 
virility. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  feelings  may  soon  pass  away.  Such 
is  our  incurable  tendency  to  forget  injuries,  to  make  excuses  for 
offenders,  to  see  our  adversary's  side  of  a  case  more  clearly  than 
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our  own,  that  even  a  crime  like  this  may  soon  pass  into  oblivion, 
or  be  buried  under  the  heap  of  excuses  made  for  it.  The  Indian 
mind,  with  its  absence  of  historical  sense  and  its  singular  power 
of  self-deception,  may  soon  settle  down  into  a  conviction  that  the 
struggles  of  the  educated  class  to  obtain  power  has  been  con- 
ducted in  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding  manner.  Before  that  time 
arrives  it  will  be  well  if  we  endeavour  to  study  the  causes  of 
the  spirit  which  has  manifested  itself  in  so  revolting  a  way,  the 
extent  to  which  it  prevails,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  should 
be  met. 

The  origin  of  the  spirit  evidently  lies  in  a  perverted  patriotism. 
The  youth  who  threw  the  murderous  bomb  which  destroyed  two 
ladies  at  Muzaffurpur,  and  the  youth  who  shot  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor in  Calcutta,  gloried  in  the  thought  that  they  would  be 
remembered  by  their  fellows  as  heroic  patriots.  The  motives 
which  have  actuated  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  are 
nowhere  more  clearly  set  out  than  in  the  statement  made  by 
Madar  Lai  Dhingra  in  the  police  court.  He  asserted  his  belief 
that  the  English  had  murdered  30  millions  of  Indian  people 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that  they  took  away  £100,000,000 
every  year  from  India.  He  spoke  of  horrible  atrocities  and  terrible 
oppression  committed  in  India,  and  maintained  that  as  it  would 
be  patriotic  in  an  Englishman  to  fight  against  the  Germans  if 
they  occupied  this  country  and  to  kill  one  or  two  of  them  walking 
in  the  streets  as  conquerors,  so  it  is  patriotic  on  his  part  to 
work  for  the  emancipation  of  his  motherland  by  the  act  he  com- 
mitted. If  this  were  the  opinion  of  a  single  man  it  might  be  set 
down  as  the  raving  of  a  disordered  brain,  but  when  it  is  shared 
in  by  considerable  numbers  of  misguided  youths,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  see  in  it  the  results  of  imperfect  and  ill-assimi- 
lated education. 

Charges  of  this  sort — that  the  English  Government  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  by  famine  and  by  plague,  and  that  a 
heavy  drain  or  "  tribute  "  is  paid  by  India  to  England — have  been 
repeatedly  and  persistently  made,  by  English  detractors  in  the 
first  place,  by  Indian  imitators  later  on.  They  have  been  refuted 
and  exposed  a  hundred  times,  but  the  refutation  does  not  reach 
the  ears  of  the  men  who  listen  to  the  charges.  Sufficient 
advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  the  opportunities  afforded  during 
the  period  of  adolescence  to  implant  sound  views  as  to  the  action 
and  objects  of  the  British  Government  by  the  officials  of  the 
Education  Department.  Not  only  the  teachers  in  the  Govern- 
ment schools  and  colleges,  but  also  those  in  the  missionary  and 
independent  institutions,  have  failed,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
realise  the  necessity  of  correcting  these  misstatements,  and  the 
importance  of  imparting  information  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
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case.     Confining  their  attention  to  the  curriculum  of  the  school, 
or  the  subjects  for  examination  in  the  universities,  the  students 
have  not  received  instructions  in  the  duties  of  a  citizen  or  the 
current  controversies  of  the  day.      In  their  secluded  academic 
grove  they  study  books  of  English  literature  or  science,  as  far 
removed  from  the  problems  of  practical  life  as  if  they  were  in 
Saturn ;  they  come  under  their  teachers'  influence  for  the  most 
part  only  in  the  class-room ;  but  when  they  go  to  their  homes 
or  hostels  they  enter  a  different  atmosphere,  they  discuss   the 
burning  questions  of  the  time  with  others  as  ignorant  and  as 
dreamy  as  themselves,   and  they  study  with  credulous   avidity 
the  malignant  attacks  and  criticisms  of  the  native  newspapers. 
If  this  were  not  so,  how  could  a  student  like  Dhingra  have  been 
turned  out  into  the  world  without  knowing  the  answers  to  these 
charges,  or  without  having  been  taught  how  much  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  to  prevent  and  relieve  the  famines  which  inevitably 
follow  drought,  or  to  fight  the  ravages  of  the  plague  and  save  life 
by  sanitary  improvements,  or  how  modest  is  the  interest  India 
pays  on  the  capital,  material  and  intellectual,  invested  in  it  by 
England  ? 

Even  in  their  academic   grove  we  can   see  from  the  facts 
before  us  how  unpractical  and  unintelligent  the  teaching  from 
history  must  have  been.     Madar  Lai  Dhingra  at  his  trial  asserted 
that  what  he  did  was  an  act  of  patriotism,  that  "  one  day  we  shall 
be  all-powerful,"  and  that  he  was  "  proud  to  have  the  honour  of 
laying  down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  his  country."    How  could  he 
have  conceived  the  crazy  notion  that  by  the  murder  of  a  few 
Englishmen,  or  even  every  Englishman  in  the  country,  any  gain 
could  accrue  to  India,  or  any  advance  towards  his  ideal  of  self- 
government  ?    He  had  read  English  literature  imbued  with  ideas 
of  freedom  and  resistance  to  oppression,  and  the  rights  of  man, 
but  he  had  not  had  explained  to  him  the  limits  within  which 
resistance    may  be  justifiable  in  itself,   and  rebellion  may   be 
justified  by  results.     If  it  had  been  explained  to  him  that  when 
Brutus   and   Cassius   struck  down   Caesar  they  had  their  own 
legions  with  them,  and  good  (though  mistaken)  hopes  that  Caesar's 
legions  would  join  them,  so  that  a  stable  government  could  be 
set  up  in  the  place  of   Caesar's,  or  that  when   Sivaji  murdered 
Nuwab  Afzul  Khan  he  had  the  whole  body  of  armed  and  trained 
Mahrattas  ready  to  support  him  in  setting  up  a  rival  government, 
he  would  have  seen  how  stupid  it  is  to  think  that  the  British 
rule  can  be  subverted  by  assassination  unless  the  assassins  have 
some  cohesion  and  some  plan  for  substituting  a  system  and  a 
government  in  its  place.     Supposing  that  his   wildest  dreams 
were  realised,  and  that  every  Englishman  in  India  was  murdered, 
and  that  this  went  on  till  the  English,  cowed  and  despairing, 
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abandoned  India,  could  any  organised  system  of  government 
take  their  place?  There  would  follow,  not  a  despotism  under 
Surendronath  Banarjea,  or  any  other  leader  of  the  advanced 
party,  not  a  democratic  government  of  elected  representatives 
of  Bengali  Baboos  or  Mahratta  Brahmins,  but  a  prompt  invasion 
from  Afghanistan  in  the  north-west  and  Nepal  in  the  north,  and 
the  wild  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  Assam  in  the  north-east.  The 
princes  of  the  native  states,  with  their  well- trained  armies,  would 
recommence  their  old  internecine  quarrels  and  annex  adjoining 
territory,  and  there  would  be  an  orgy  of  murder  and  rapine  and 
paying  off  of  old  scores  all  over  the  country.  The  youth  who 
had  learnt  the  lessons  of  history  and  had  been  taught  to  look 
forward  to  the  true  future  of  the  country,  could  never  have 
persuaded  himself  that  isolated  assassinations  would  conduce 
to  the  end  desired  by  a  patriot. 

This  training,  however,  has  been  wanting,  and  though  it 
might  be  enforced  in  Government  and  missionary  colleges,  it 
is  perhaps  doubtful  whether,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  educated 
classes,  it  could  be  obtained  at  all  or  be  effective  in  the  independent 
institutions  which  are  run  for  profit  and  depend  for  their  existence 
on  popularity  among  the  youth  whom  they  admit.  "  Quisque  suos 
patimur  manes."  If  the  youth  of  India  had  been  capable  of 
learning  in  such  a  school,  surely  such  a  school  would  have  grown 
up  under  the  hands  of  some  of  the  able  and  zealous  men  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  Aligarh 
College  has  done  much  and  has  been  fortunate  in  the  men  it 
has  attracted,  both  teachers  and  students,  but  Aligarh  had  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  general  level  of  intelligence  in  the  country. 
How  low  that  level  is,  how  many  centuries  it  lies  behind  the 
standard  attained  in  Europe,  few  people  understand.  They  talk 
of  the  philosophic  writings  of  past  ages,  and  of  the  merits  of  a 
few  persons  who  have  raised  themselves  above  the  crowd,  and  argue 
from  this  that  the  people  at  large  are  fit  for  self-government 
and  able  to  elect  men  who  can  replace  the  present  staff  of  English- 
men and  share  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  No  truer 
word  on  this  subject  has  been  spoken  than  by  Mr.  Gokhale, 
in  a  speech  at  Poona  reported  in  the  Times  of  July  7  : — 

With  reference  to  the  idea  of  independence,  he  said  that  none  but  lunatics 
could  think  or  talk  of  such  a  thing,  in  view  of  the  endless  divisions  among 
Indians,  their  feeble  public  spirit,  their  general  lack  of  energy,  and  other  grave 
defects  of  the  national  character.  The  political  progress  which  might  be 
achieved  under  British  rule  was  practically  unlimited.  .  .  .  The  average 
capacity  must  be  considerably  raised  before  they  could  hope  to  bear  the 
responsibility  of  any  real  measure  of  self-government. 

With  this  imperfect  educational  preparation  and  this  low  level 
of  inherited  capacity,  the  student  is  turned  out  into  the  world 
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to  sink  or  swim  as  best  he  may.  He  has  received  no  training 
which  helps  him  to  take  a  sound  view  of  politics,  and  he  falls 
a  victim  to  the  unscrupulous  instigations  of  the  leaders  of  agita- 
tion and  the  newspapers  they  control.  With  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  he  translates  their  violent  language  into  still  more 
violent  action,  and  thus  the  conspiracy  of  anarchism  is  formed. 
Surely  the  Government  of  India  will  see  that  the  best  remedy 
for  this  is  to  teach  them,  while  still  young  and  impressionable, 
that  the  true  patriotism  consists  in  co-operating  with  it  in  gradu- 
ally raising  the  country  to  a  level  at  which  their  aspiration  for 
self-government  can  be  realised,  and  a  comprehensive  administra- 
tion formed  in  which  the  natives  of  the  country  shall  have  a 
larger  and  increasing  share. 

If  in  addition  to  this,  seditious  and  inflammatory  language 
in  newspapers  and  at  public  meetings  is  suppressed,  and  if  the 
natural  leaders  of  society  and  the  elders  of  the  family  assert 
their  authority  and  join  in  guiding  the  young  men  in  the  path 
of  moderate  counsels,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  spirit 
of  anarchy  and  the  dream  of  reform  by  assassination  will  cease 
to  spread  and  will  in  a  short  time  die  out. 

While  this  is  the  state  of  things  with  the  Indian  student  who 
enters  in  the  battle  of  life  in  his  own  country,  it  fares  worse  with 
the  student  who  comes  to  England  to  read  for  the  Civil  Service, 
the  Bar,  Medicine,  Engineering,  or  Science.  He  too  has  suffered 
from  the  same  disadvantage — the  unpractical  academic  instruction 
received  in  college,  and  the  malignant  newspaper  literature  he 
studied  out  of  college.  And  what  influences  does  he  come  under 
in  London  ?  None,  or  almost  none  that  are  healthy  or  elevating. 
He  seldom  brings  any  introductions.  Either  his  father  does  not 
know  any  English  residents,  or  the  authorities  of  his  college  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  procure  them,  or  he  is  too  shy  to  present 
them.  He  is  met  in  most  cases  by  school  or  college  friends  who 
have  preceded  him  and  who  have  arranged  for  his  lodgings.  A 
good  many  fall  (or  fell  till  lately,  for  the  place  is  now  said  to  be 
closed)  into  the  hands  of  the  emissaries  of  the  notorious  Krishna 
Varma  Swami,  editor  of  the  Sociologist  and  preacher  of  the 
righteousness  of  political  assassination,  who  carry  him  off  to  the 
"  India  House  "  at  Highbury,  where  he  is  offered  a  scholarship  on 
condition  that  he  undertakes  never  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Government  in  India,  and  to  repay  the  advances  received  by  him 
when  he  earns  an  income.  Others  consort  together  three  or  four 
in  a  house,  and  see  but  little  of  the  world  outside.  A  few  who 
understand  that  this  is  not  the  best  way  to  utilise  the  opportunity 
of  sojourn  in  a  new  country,  obtain  admission  as  paying  guests 
into  a  private  family,  and  this  is  often  a  fortunate  arrangement. 

But  as  to  seeing  the  best  English  society  and  learning  its  ways 
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and  modes  of  thought,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  coming  to  England,  few  succeed  in  doing  anything  of 
the  kind.    Some  retired  Anglo-Indians  make  efforts  to  show  them 
hospitality  ;  but  life  in  London  is  too  full  for  acquaintance  made 
in  this  way  to  go  very  deep.     Three  useful  societies  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  entertainment  for  them,  and  a  place  for 
meeting  with  English  people  who  are  interested  in  India,  and  for 
listening  to  papers  read  and  joining  in  debates,  but  less  than  half 
the  students  in  London  belong  to  these  associations,  and  their 
meetings  are  only  attended  by  moderate  numbers.    On  the  whole, 
the  society  of  which  they  see  most  consists  of  landladies  and  their 
daughters,   and   acquaintances — men    and  women — whom   they 
meet  in  the  streets.     As  to  study,  the  few  who  compete  for  the 
Civil  Service  work  hard,  but  the  examinations  for  the  Bar  are  so 
easy  that  either  the  student  can  pass  them  all  in  a  single  year 
and  is  free  to  spend  the  remaining  part  of  his  time  in  idleness,  or 
else  he  distributes  the  work  over  three  years  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  hours  a  day.    In  either  case  he  has  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
his  hands,  with  very  little  direction  how  to  spend  it  well  and  much 
opportunity  of    misusing  it.     As   to    exercise    and  out-of-door 
amusement,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  get  anything  beyond 
walking.    Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  had  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting 
a  tennis  club  for  their  benefit,  which  was  started  in  May.     But 
hardly  any  of  them  have  much  taste  for  cricket  or  football  or 
games  of  any  kind — and  most  of  those  who  are  thrown  with 
English  youths  of  their  own   age,  as  in  colleges  or  hospitals, 
have  made  themselves  of  late  too  much  disliked  to  be  asked  to 
join  with  them.    On  the  whole  it  must  be  said  that  the  experiment 
of  sending  these  students  to  complete  their  education  in  England 
is  a  failure.     The  life  they  lead  far  from  their  homes  and  families 
is  dreary  in  the  extreme,  and  the  hope  that  they  will  get  to  under- 
stand the  better  sort  of  English  life  and  to  imbibe  Occidental 
ideas  is  rudely  dissipated. 

Moreover,  they  are  exposed  here  to  influences  even  more 
dangerous  and  misleading  than  they  suffer  from  in  India.  The 
words  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  weigh  heavier  and  sink  deeper 
than  those  of  a  Bengali  agitator.  The  language  they  hear  used 
by  a  certain  class  of  politicians  at  public  meetings  regarding  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  character  of  the  English  in  that 
country,  is  not  such  as  to  remove  any  prejudices  contracted  in 
their  previous  education.  They  read  in  the  papers  how  day  after 
day  a  knot  of  Members  misuse  their  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  putting  malevolent  questions,  insinuating  all  manner 
of  baseless  charges,  actuated  only  by  the  conviction  that  whatever 
is  done  by  the  Government  or  by  Englishmen  in  India  is  wrong 
and  done  from  evil  motives.  Well  did  Mr.  Asquith  protest  against 
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the  effects  of  such  conduct  when  he  reminded  honourable  Members 
that  "  by  constantly  calling  into  question  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  they  are  only  encouraging  a  revival  in  India  of  the 
elements  of  mischief  which  the  deportations  of  last  December  had 
done  so  much  to  abate  " — elements  which  have  taken  root  and 
borne  bitter  fruit  in  London. 

English  law  and  custom  provide  no  means  except  the  slow 
pressure  of  public  opinion  by  which  this  stream  of  evil  influence 
can  be  checked ;  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  at  the  next  election 
the  constituencies  of  these  firebrands  will  show  their  disapproval 
of  their  line  of  conduct.  But  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
India  Office,  under  the  enlightened  guidance  of  Lord  Morley, 
will  enter  on  a  course  of  effective  action.  He  has  already 
established  at  the  India  Office  a  Central  Bureau  with  an  Advisory 
Committee,  consisting  partly  of  unofficial  Indians  residing  in 
London,  and  he  has  made  an  excellent  choice  in  appointing 
Mr.  Arnold  to  the  post  of  Educational  Adviser  of  Indian  students. 

In  this  way  something  will  be  done  to  correct  the  grave 
omission  by  which  these  young  men  are  cast  upon  London  with- 
out (in  many  cases)  a  guide  to  befriend  them.  The  Educational 
Adviser  will  in  time  get  in  touch  with  most  of  the  students,  and 
though  he  has  no  control,  except  over  the  State  scholars  sent  by 
the  Government  of  India,  he  will  be  able  to  influence  the  rest  in 
indirect  ways.  Already  parents  in  India  have  begun  to  entrust 
their  sons  to  his  guardianship,  and  to  remit  their  allowances  to 
his  care.  He  will  be  in  communication  with  the  Provincial 
Committees  which  are  being  established  in  India,  whose  functions 
are  (1)  to  furnish  information  and  advice  to  Indians  who  con- 
template going  to  England  ;  (2)  to  circulate  to  colleges  and  other 
institutions  in  India  the  information  collected  by  the  Central 
Bureau  in  London ;  (3)  to  communicate  with  the  Central  Bureau 
on  behalf  of  students  or  their  parents.  He  will  then  receive 
testimonials  of  character  from  their  colleges  and  from  influential 
people  who  know  them  in  their  own  parts  of  the  country.  These 
will  be  available,  through  the  Adviser,  if  asked  for  by  the  heads 
of  the  institutions  they  wish  to  enter,  and  a  movement  is  taking 
place  at  most  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London, 
and  in  the  hospitals,  to  require  applicants  to  submit  such  creden- 
tials and  not  to  admit  anyone  who  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Law  may  adopt  a 
similar  system.  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  in  future  that  a 
youth  should  be  expelled  from  Cirencester  for  insisting  on  wearing 
the  medal  struck  in  honour  of  Nana  Sahib  and  other  "  Heroes  of 
the  Mutiny,"  and  should  proceed  at  once  to  Cambridge  and  be 
admitted  there  to  the  privileges  of  the  University  without  any 
enquiry. 
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It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  whether, 
and  how  far,  the  influx  of  Indian  students  into  England  ought  to 
be  discouraged.  The  great  majority  come  to  study  for  the  Bar, 
and  as  the  examination  for  the  Bar  involves  less  acquaintance 
with  the  law  than  that  for  a  pleadership  of  the  High  Court,  it 
appears  that  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  learn  law  as  to  obtain 
that  precedence  which  a  barrister-at-law  enjoys  in  Indian  courts 
over  a  pleader.  If  that  precedence  could  be  removed  few  would 
come  to  England  and  suffer  that  waste  of  time  and  deterioration 
of  character  which  they  so  often  experience.  As  to  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  the  Eeform  party  in  India  have  always  claimed  that 
their  men  ought  to  be  able  to  enter  it  by  passing  the  same  com- 
petitive examination  in  India  without  coming  to  England.  To 
this  the  answer  has  always  been  that  it  is  not  enough  to  pass  the 
examination,  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of 
Western  life  and  modes  of  thought  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
a  residence  in  England.  If  the  views  set  forth  here  as  to  the 
results  of  that  residence  are  true,  this  argument  is  fallacious. 

They  do  not  acquire  what  it  is  hoped  they  would  acquire;  they 
are  too  young  and  immature  to  benefit  by  a  stay  in  England,  and 
it  would  be  better  that  they  should  pass  the  competitive  examina- 
tion in  India  and,  if  successful,  be  placed  on  a  probationary  list, 
and  after  four  or  five  years  of  approved  service  should  be  sent  to 
travel  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  to  enlarge  their  minds. 
As  regards  science,  engineering  and  medicine,  proficiency  in  these 
studies  cannot  be  gained  at  present  in  India,  and  the  influx  of  this 
class  of  students  would  still  have  to  go  on ;  but  being  attached 
to  established  colleges  and  institutions  they  would  be  more  under 
discipline  and  more  capable  of  being  looked  after  and  befriended, 
than  the  miscellaneous  body  of  unattached  students  scattered 
over  London  reading  for  the  Bar.  The  working  of  the  provincial 
committee  and  the  new  requirements  for  credentials  in  England, 
will  also  have  the  effect  of  keeping  back  some  of  the  undesirables 
who  now  make  the  journey  to  England. 

As  to  the  question  how  far  the  poison  of  this  anarchical  and 
murderous  spirit  had  spread,  it  is  not  at  all  easy,  nor  even  possible, 
to  give  an  answer,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  numbers 
infected  are  not  large.  The  spirit  of  disaffection  and  disloyalty 
covers  no  doubt  a  wide  area ;  but  even  the  youth  Savarkar,  whom 
the  Gray's  Inn  Benchers  regarded  as  unfit  to  be  called  to  the  Bar, 
who  lived  for  some  time  at  the  India  House  and  who  was  one  of 
the  two  Indians  who  opposed  the  vote  of  detestation  of  murder  at 
the  meeting  in  Caxton  Hall,  has  publicly  disavowed  any  sympathy 
with  the  act.  The  Indian  students  who  have  hissed  the  King's 
name  at  public  meetings,  or  refused  to  join  in  expressions  of  loyalty 
to  His  Majesty,  and  who  have  sometimes  been  supported  in  this 
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by  Indian  ladies  also,  are  principally  actuated  by  a  desire  to  show 
their  hatred  of  England,  and  to  slap  the  face  of  the  English 
public  which  they  know  will  be  slow  to  resent  it,  and  they  need 
not  be  suspected  of  readiness  to  go  into  acts  of  violence.  Nor 
need  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  definite  plot  or  conspiracy 
to  murder.  Such  a  conspiracy  there  was,  no  doubt,  in  Calcutta, 
among  those  who  were  leagued  together  to  learn  enough  chemistry 
to  make  bombs  and  who  used  them  with  murderous  effect.  But 
what  has  happened  in  London  has  probably  been  that  a  few  of 
these  youths  meet  together  in  small  clubs  to  abuse  England,  and 
incite  each  other  day  after  day  by  language  of  increasing  violence, 
till  someone  like  Dhingra,  with  his  head  on  fire,  determines  to 
acquire  fame  as  a  heroic  patriot,  and  goes  out  and  commits  the 
dreadful  crime  of  July  the  1st.  That  any  knot  of  men  exist  who 
deliberately  aim  at  murder,  and  decide  by  lot  who  the  murderer 
shall  be  and  who  the  victim,  is  indeed  suspected  by  some,  but  no 
evidence  of  it  exists  as  yet. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
young  men  who  abhor  the  idea  of  assassination,  and  do  not  even 
share  the  aversion  for  the  English  people  and  Government  which 
exists  in  many  minds.  They  do  not  perhaps  love  them,  for  they 
have  not  been  taught  why  they  should,  and  the  life  they  lead  in 
London  does  not  reveal  to  them  the  best  qualities  of  the  English. 
But  they  have  testified  with  no  uncertain  voice  to  their  dislike  of 
violent  and  unlawful  acts.  The  Mahomedans  in  particular, 
largely  actuated  by  the  good  traditions  of  the  Aligarh  College, 
may  be  freed  from  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  and  we  must  not  forget 
it  was  a  Hindu,  Mr.  V.  S.  Sinha,  who  showed  especial  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  in  joining  with  Sir  Leslie  Probyn  to  seize 
the  murderer,  Dhingra,  with  his  pistol  in  his  hand.  There  has 
even  been  a  suggestion  that  the  more  loyal  and  energetic  of  the 
Indian  students  should  enrol  themselves  in  a  voluntary  vigilance 
committee  to  guide  and  control  their  fellows.  If  this  could  be 
brought  about  it  would  be  an  excellent  move,  but  hitherto  the 
weakest  point  about  the  moderate  party  has  been  their  unwilling- 
ness to  separate  themselves  from  the  extremists. 

The  picture  that  has  been  drawn  here  of  the  life  of  the  Indian 
student,  and  his  capacity  to  resist  the  stream  of  misrepresentation 
and  calumny  poured  forth  around  him,  is  a  gloomy  one.  The 
remedies  that  have  been  suggested  are  neither  drastic  nor  heroic. 
They  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  reforms  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  India,  directed  to  a  better  understanding  of  political 
problems ;  repressing  seditious  language  in  newspapers  and  at 
public  meetings  in  India ;  authoritative  condemnation  of  extremist 
tactics  by  leaders  of  opinion  in  India ;  cessation  of  malevolent 
insinuations  and  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  radical  politi- 
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cians  in  England  ;  friendly  guidance  and  direction  of  the  students 
in  England  by  the  India  Office ;  establishment  of  vigilance  com- 
mittees among  the  students  in  England.  If  these  movements 
can  be  secured,  at  a  time  when  so  great  a  step  has  been  taken  by 
Lord  Morley  and  the  Indian  Government  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  Moderates  by  enlarging  the  share  of  Indians  in  the 
administration  of  the  country,  we  are  not  perhaps  over-sanguine 
in  hoping  that  there  will  not  be  any  repetition  of  ,the  crime  which 
the  people  of  India  have  so  strongly  and  generally  reprobated. 

C.  A.  ELLIOTT. 


TO   ENGLAND 

BY  ARTHUR   L.   SALMON 

WHAT  can  we  do  for  thee,  England,  England? 

Mother  of  peace  on  the  highway-seas ; 
Shall  we  go  reaping  where  others  have  laboured, 

Gathering,  spending,  sitting  at  ease  ? 
Taking  the  gifts  that  the  centuries  give  us, 

Adding  no  jot  to  the  centuries'  store — 
Plucking  the  fruit  where  our  fathers  have  planted, 

Sowing  no  seed  that  shall  make  it  more  ? 

What  shall  we  do  for  thee,  England,  England, 

In  the  dark  days  when  thy  foes  are  near — 
In  the  wild  days  of  the  strife  and  the  struggle, 

In  the  sad  days  of  the  doubt  and  fear? 
What  can  we  do  for  thee,  England,  England, 

Mother  of  nations  and  nurse  of  men, — 
Under  the  stress  of  the  trial  and  the  sifting 

What  can  we  do  for  thee,  England,  then  ? 

What  can  we  do  for  thee,  England,  England  ? 

Thou  who  hast  holden  the  weak  in  place, 
Thou  who  hast  founded  the  peace  of  peoples, 

Guarding  the  holies  of  tribe  and  race. 
Many  have  looked  for  thy  voice  and  guidance 

Under  the  flags  that  are  still  thine  own; 
What  shall  they  do  in  the  shock  of  nations 

If  thy  stronghold  be  overthrown  ? 
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What  can  we  do  for  thee,  England,  England  ? — 

Faith  hath  faltered  and  vision  fails ; 
What  shall  we  do  in  the  day  of  doubting, 

Do  when  the  fire  on  the  altar  pales? 
What  when  the  prophets  prophesy  falsely, 

Old  men  cease  from  the  dreaming  of  dreams  ? 
What  when  the  eyes  of  the  youth  and  the  maiden 

Turn  to  the  dust  and  forget  the  gleams  ? 

What  can  we  do  for  thee,  England,  England? — 

Purpose  palters  and  love  grows  cold. 
0 !  that  a  force  from  the  deeps  might  smite  thee 

Free  from  the  mire  and  the  rust  and  the  mould ! 
0  !  that  a  wind  from  God  might  shake  thee 

Clear  of  the  garbage  and  wrack  and  weed, 
Driving  thee  forth  from  the  dank  and  the  stagnant 

Into  the  breakers  of  glorious  deed ! 

ABTHUB  L.  SALMON. 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

By    EDWAKD    DICEY,    C.B. 
PRINCE    BULOW'S    RESIGNATION 

IN  discussing  the  arguments  which  seemed  to  me  to  tell  for 
or  against  Prince  Billow's  retirement  from  the  German  Chancellor- 
ship, I  ventured  last  month  to  predict  that  he  would  certainly 
remain  in  office  till  he  had  got  the  Eeichstag  to  pass  his  budget ; 
but  that  "  when  the  black  quarter  of  an  hour  arrived  "  at  which 
Germany  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  new  taxes  rendered 
necessary  by  the  increased  expenditure  of  the  Fatherland,  his 
long  tenure  of  office  was  likely  to  be  terminated.  This  forecast 
has  been  justified  by  the  course  of  events. 

Prince  Bulow's  resignation  was  officially  announced  in  the 
Imperial  Gazette  of  July  17th.  The  Kaiser  forthwith  took 
steps  to  recognise  the  high  services  which  the  fifth  Chancellor 
of  Germany  had  rendered  during  his  long  tenure  of  office  to 
his  country  and  his  sovereign.  His  Majesty,  on  receiving  the 
Prince's  letter  requesting  permission  to  retire  from  the  Chancellor- 
ship, granted  the  permission  requested  in  a  personal  letter  to  the 
Prince,  the  tenor  of  which  is  shown  by  the  following  passages : — 

I  have  learnt  to  my  very  deep  regret  that  you  are  determined  to  retire  from 
your  most  responsible  office  of  Imperial  Chancellor,  President  of  the  Ministry, 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Eeluctant  though  I  am  to  dispense  with 
your  well-tried  strength  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Empire  and  of 
the  State,  and  to  sever  the  ties  of  intimate  co-operation  which  have  joined  me 
with  you  for  so  many  years,  I  have,  in  consideration  of  the  weighty  grounds 
for  your  decision,  considered  that  I  cannot  any  longer  resist  your  urgent  wish. 
At  the  same  time  my  heart  compels  me  to  express  to  you  upon  this  occasion 
my  warmest  thanks  for  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  with  which,  in  the  various 
offices  and  posts  in  your  honourable  and  successful  career,  you  have  performed 
such  distinguished  services  to  my  predecessors,  to  myself,  and  to  the  Father- 
land. 

The  letter  is  creditable  alike  to  the  writer  and  the  recipient, 
and  serves  to  explain  the  genuine  affection  which  existed  between 
the  German  Emperor  and  the  German  Chancellor,  and  which 
never  existed  between  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor 
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Frederick.  As  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Prince  Billow  earned 
the  respect  and  confidence  not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of 
the  countries  to  which  he  was  the  embodied  personification  of 
Germany.  He  never  faltered  in  the  conviction  that  the  G-erman 
nation  ought  to  be  recognised  abroad  as  one  of  the  great  Con- 
tinental Powers,  but  this  conviction  having  been  made  manifest, 
he  had  no  desire  to  enforce  upon  other  Powers  the  formal 
acceptance  of  German  hegemony.  So  long  as  he  secured  his 
object,  he  was  not  concerned  with  the  particular  form  under 
which  that  object  might  be  accomplished. 

The  German  Empire  undoubtedly  owes  its  existence  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war,  induced 
the  States  which  composed  the  German  Confederation  to  accept 
the  supremacy  of  Prussia  and  to  recognise  the  Emperor  William 
as  their  Sovereign  Lord.  But  at  the  time  the  policy  adopted  at 
Versailles  caused  much  heartburning  in  the  more  important  of 
the  Confederated  States,  and  especially  in  Bavaria,  the  only 
State,  which,  after  the  annexation  of  Hanover  in  1864,  had  any 
claim  to  a  distinct  nationality  of  its  own.  Prince  Bismarck,  with 
his  rough  and  ready  way  of  treating  any  opposition  to,  or 
criticism  of,  his  policy,  ignored  the  claim  of  Bavaria  to  have 
any  independent  voice  in  the  conclusion  of  the  compact  of 
Versailles.  His  successor  in  the  Chancellorship,  however,  dis- 
played a  higher  order  of  statesmanship  by  doing  all  he  could 
to  treat  Bavaria  as  a  State  whose  separate  individuality  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account.  That  he  recognised  the  claim  of  the 
second  State  of  the  German  Empire  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
arrangements  rendered  necessary  by  the  creation  of  the  United 
German  Empire,  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
Prince  Billow  by  the  Prince  Kegent  of  Bavaria  on  the  occasion 
of  the  late  Chancellor's  resignation  : — 

The  news  that  on  your  urgent  request  you  have  been  relieved  of  the  office 
of  Imperial  Chancellor  fills  me  with  sincere  regret.  I  well  know  how  to  value 
the  eminent  services  which  you  have  rendered  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire 
with  the  utmost  devotion  during  many  years.  With  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  members  of  the  Federation,  you  have  always  combined  a  full  understanding 
for  the  interests  and  desires  of  the  individual  States,  and  in  particular  for  those 
of  Bavaria.  I  am  desirous  of  joining  my  warm  thanks  for  your  patriotic 
labours  to  the  marks  of  favour  shown  you  by  the  German  Emperor  on  the 
occasion  of  your  retirement. 

At  the  same  time  a  deputation  of  the  Federal  Council,  headed 
by  his  successor  in  the  Chancellorship,  presented  an  address  to 
Prince  Billow  in  which,  after  allusion  to  the  successes  achieved 
by  him  in  the  spheres  both  of  foreign  and  home  politics,  they 
laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  understanding  possessed  by  him 
for  the  needs  alike  of  the  Empire  and  the  several  component 
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States.  The  certainty  of  finding  in  Prince  Billow  this  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  due  to  the  Empire  and  at  the  same  time  of  what 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  each  member  of  the  Confederation, 
had  given  a  firm  basis  of  confidence  to  the  co-operation  between 
the  Federal  Council  and  its  President.  In  answering  the  address 
Prince  Billow  stated  that  "  so  long  as  the  Imperial  idea  remained 
as  deep-rooted  as  it  now  was  in  the  Federal  Council  they  could 
regard  the  future  with  composure." 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  above  point,  the  relations  between  Prussia 
and  the  Federal  States,  because  it  is  apt  to  be  left  out  of  sight 
abroad.  Prussia  looms  so  large  in  the  Federated  German  Empire 
that  foreign  critics,  especially  English  critics,  are  prone  to  forget 
that  Germany  and  Prussia  are  not  identical  terms.  No  doubt,  in 
the  event  of  war  or  any  reasonable  fear  of  war,  Germany  and 
Prussia  would  be  one  and  the  same.  But  in  times  of  peace  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  case.  In  questions  of  internal  taxation, 
which  are  the  most  important  of  the  home  interests  of  Germany 
at  the  present  moment,  the  interests  of  Prussia  and  of  the  other 
Federated  States  of  the  German  Empire  are  by  no  means  abso- 
lutely identical.  The  causes  which  brought  about  the  creation  of 
an  united  Germany  are  so  infinitely  more  potent  than  those  which 
might  tell  in  favour  of  separation  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of 
consideration.  Still,  so  long  as  Prussia  is  only  "  Primus  inter 
pares  "  of  the  Federated  States  the  statesmanship  of  Germany, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  statements  made  above,  is  extremely 
reluctant  to  raise  any  question  as  to  the  respective  rights  of  the 
Federation  and  its  constituent  members.  So  long  as  this  reluct- 
ance continues  no  question  is  likely  to  be  raised,  and  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  so  long  as  Prince  Billow's  policy  remains  in 
the  ascendancy  no  such  question  will  be  raised  either  by  Herr  von 
Bethmann  Holweg  or  by  any  of  his  possible  successors. 

A  further  recognition  of  Prince  Billow's  services  as  Chancellor 
is  forthcoming  in  a  letter  which  he  has  received  on  his  retirement 
from  Baron  von  Aehrenthal,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  His  Excellency,  as  reported  by  the  Cologne  Gazette,  has 
written  the  late  Chancellor  to  the  following  effect.  He  assures 
Prince  Billow 

that  on  his  retirement  from  the  Chancellorship  he  may  look  back  on  the 
years  spent  in  the  service  of  the  German  Emperor  and  of  Germany  with  the 
proud  feeling  that  he  has  consolidated  the  structure  and  furthered  in  every 
direction  the  development  of  Germany.  In  Austria-Hungary  his  retirement 
causes  the  most  sincere  regret,  because  in  him  the  German  people  beheld  a 
convinced  and  conscientious  representative  of  the  alliance  idea  between  the 
two  Empires. 

Baron  von  Aehrenthal  also  assures  Prince  Bulow  that  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  will  preserve  a  "  friendly  and  grateful  remembrance 
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of  him  personally  and  of  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  Alliance." 
Prince  Billow  received  an  enthusiastic  reception  when  he  arrived 
at  Norderney  yesterday  from  Hamburg.     In  reply  to  an  address 
of  welcome  by  the  Burgomaster,  Prince  Billow  said  that  he  took 
the  demonstration  to  be  intended  not  for  himself,  but  for  the 
national  idea  which  he  had  conscientiously  served  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.     The  national  idea  was  personified  in  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern  which,  from  the  Great  Elector  to  the  Great  King, 
and  from  the  Great  King  to   their  "  good  old  Emperor,"  had 
pointed  the  way  for  the  German  people.     The  present  Emperor 
also,  "with  his  noble  heart  and  with  his  will   directed  to  that 
which  is  best,"  stood  in  the  service  of  the  national  idea.     So  long 
as  the  Emperor  and  the  nation  were  united  they  could   look 
cheerfully  into  the  future.     The  many  testimonies  of  good  will 
which  he  had  received  on  his   retirement   were  prompted,   he 
believed,  by  the  feeling  that  he  had  never  recognised  any  other 
guiding  star  than  the  welfare  of  the  country,  of  the  State  and 
of  the  dynasty,  all  of  which  were  indissolubly  bound  up  with  one 
another.     The  future  of  the   German  people  rested  upon  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern,  and  what  was  useful  and  necessary  for 
the  nation  would  always   redound  to  the  true  welfare  of  the 
Crown. 

Thus  full  of  days  and  full  of  honours,  the  second  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire  quits  the  post  he  has  held  so  long  and  so 
successfully.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Prince  is  of  opinion 
that  he  requires  rest,  and  that  having  passed  the  three  score  years 
and  ten  which  used  to  be  considered  the  highest  period  of  active 
longevity,  he  is  entitled  to  pass  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
peace  and  quiet.  It  is  not  given  to  any  human  being  to  determine 
his  own  future  ;  and  there  are  many  more  improbable  eventuali- 
ties than  the  possibility  that  the  Prince  may  see  cause,  or  still 
more  that  others  may  see  cause  for  him,  to  modify  his  resolution 
to  retire  definitely  from  public  life.  These  things,  however, 
lie  in  the  lap  of  the  gods,  and  there  for  the  future  they  must 
be  left. 

THE  NEW  GERMAN  CHANCELLOR 

Regarding  the  successor  to  Prince  Billow  in  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  Germany,  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  Herr  von  Bethmann 
Holweg  except  that  he  may  be  trusted  to  pursue  the  same  pacific 
policy  which  has  characterized  the  statesmanship  of  the  Father- 
land since  the  Emperor  William  II. 's  accession  to  the  throne. 
He  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  Germany  as  a  very  hard-working 
and  able  public  servant,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Kaiser, 
the  esteem  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  respect  of  the  general 
community.  The  new  Chancellor  has  not,  in  as  far  as  the  out- 
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side  world  are  aware,  devoted  any  special  attention  to  diplomacy, 
but  he  is  reported  to  be  a  man  of  great  common  sense,  and  one 
prepared  to  carry  on  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  upon  the 
same  broad  principles  as  those  which  have  dictated  the  foreign 
policy  of  his  predecessors.  In  home  politics  he  is  said  to  have 
friendly  relations  with  both  the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal 
parties,  though  in  the  event  of  any  overt  rupture  between  the  two 
parties  he  is  expected  to  have  a  slight  bias  in  favour  of  the 
former.  To  his  fellow-countrymen  the  new  Chancellor  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  man  of  high  integrity  and  great  administrative  ability. 
There  is  therefore  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  new  Chancellor 
will  worthily  uphold  the  traditions  of  his  illustrious  predecessors. 

M.    CLBMENCBAU'S    DOWNFALL 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  word  downfall  is  the  right 
word  to  employ  in  describing  the  result  of  the  vote  of  the 
French  Chambers,  which  has  interrupted,  if  not  terminated, 
M.  Clemenceau's  career  as  Prime  Minister  of  France.  No  one 
can  dispute  the  ex-Premier's  personal  or  political  ability.  During 
his  three  years  of  office,  he  has  kept  together  a  party  composed 
of  hostile,  or,  to  say  the  least,  discordant  elements ;  he  has 
thereby  beaten  the  record  of  French  ministerial  existence  since 
the  days  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  He  has  maintained  the  reputa- 
tion of  France  abroad,  and  has  given  a  hitherto  unknown  stability 
to  her  domestic  policy,  and  he  has  contributed  largely  by  his 
individual  personality  to  make  the  relations  between  France  and 
Germany  more  friendly  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 

Moreover,  he  has  the  merit  in  French  eyes  of  being  a  typical 
Frenchman.  According  to  his  creed  France  is  still  la  grande 
nation,  whose  grandeur  is  acknowledged,  however  unwillingly, 
by  the  world  at  large ;  Paris  is  still  la  ville-lumi&re,  the  light  of 
the  universe,  the  headquarters  of  intelligence;  and  the  French 
army  is  superior  in  courage,  in  organisation,  and  in  discipline  to 
any  army  in  the  world.  If  it  could  be  pointed  out  to  him  that 
facts  are  not  in  accordance  with  these  theories,  his  answer,  how- 
ever it  might  be  worded,  would  be  best  expressed  as  "so  much 
the  worse  for  the  facts."  In  addition  to  all  this,  M.  Clemenceau 
is  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  a  powerful  parliamentary  orator, 
a  master  of  party  tactics,  not  overburdened  with  abstract  prin- 
ciples, and  not  unnecessarily  particular  about  political  consistency. 
His  chief  failings  are  an  extreme  susceptibility  to  newspaper 
criticism  and  a  conviction  that  he  is  as  pre-eminent  as  a  journalist 
as  he  is  as  a  party  politician.  In  common  with  almost  all  French- 
men he  is  indifferent  to  naval  supremacy,  and  regards  increased 
naval  expenditure  as  involving  a  loss  of  money  which  might  be 
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better  used  for  strengthening  the  army.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  be  idle  to  ignore  the  possibility  if  not  the 
probability  of  his  return  to  power. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  M.  Clemenceau  was  fairly 
open  to  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  his  predecessor 
in  the  premiership  of  having  neglected  the  naval  interests  of 
France.  The  reproach  was  nominally  directed  against  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  but  was  really  addressed  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  as  under  one-man  rule  ministers  are  only  subordinate 
officials.  M.  Clemenceau  retorted  at  once  by  taking  on  himself 
full  responsibility  for  the  reduction  of  the  naval  estimates,  and 
then  attacked  M.  Delcasse  with  well-nigh  brutal  violence.  The 
late  Premier,  he  asserted,  "forgets  that,  as  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
he  would  do  well  to  apply  to  himself  the  excellent  advice  which 
he  has  been  so  good  as  to  give  the  head  of  the  present  govern- 
ment. The  advice  would  be  all  the  more  to  the  point,  as  he  was 
then  maturing  in  his  mind  the  vast  schemes  of  European  policy 
which  were  destined  to  carry  us  to  Algeciras." 

The  moment  Algeciras  was  mentioned,  the  fat,  to  employ  a 
somewhat  vulgar  simile,  "  was  in  the  fire."  Ever  since  the 
Algeciras  Conference  had  been  agreed  upon,  it  had  been  regarded 
in  France  as  an  article  of  faith  that  the  meeting  of  the  Conference 
had  been  a  triumph  of  French  ascendancy,  because  it  had  met 
in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of  Germany.  Yet  now,  by  the 
admission  of  M.  Delcasse,  it  was  shown  that  it  was  Germany, 
not  France,  who  declined  to  sanction  the  action  of  France  in 
Morocco  till  this  action  had  been  approved  by  an  international 
conference.  M.  Clemenceau  forthwith  retorted  by  declaring  that 
M.  Delcass6's  policy  was  bound  to  carry  France,  and  had  carried 
her,  to  "  one  of  her  greatest  humiliations."  After  these  utter- 
ances of  the  Premier  there  was  no  course  open  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  except  to  repudiate  the  utterly  extravagant  and  un- 
justifiable language  of  M.  Clemenceau.  By  a  majority  of  212  to 
176  the  Chamber  refused  to  vote  the  order  of  the  day,  and  as 
this  vote  declared  that  M.  Clemenceau  no  longer  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  Assembly  his  resignation  became  imperative. 

In  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  it  matters  very  little  who  is 
the  head  of  the  French  Government  so  long  as  he  maintains 
friendly  relations  with  Germany;  and  the  fact  that  the  most 
powerful  and  most  popular  Prime  Minister  of  France  has  been 
virtually  turned  out  of  office  because  he  played  to  the  gallery  of 
French  Chauvinism,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  view  I  have 
always  expressed  in  these  pages  that  France  has  no  wish,  even  if 
she  had  the  power,  to  renew  the  struggle  with  Germany  which 
terminated  in  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  entry  of  German  troops 
into  the  French  capital. 
VOL.  XVIII.— No.  103.  c 
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THE    PERSIAN    CRISIS 

Charles  II.  is  recorded  to  have  apologised  to  his  courtiers  for 
being  an  unconscionably  long  time  in  dying.  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  much  better  ground  the  late  Shah  of  Persia  might  have 
apologised  to  his  subjects  for  having  been  an  unconscionably  long 
time  in  abdicating.  After  his  Majesty  had  granted  parliamentary 
government  or  whatever  may  be  considered  in  Persia  the  equiva- 
lent of  popular  self-government  at  Teheran  under  the  name  of 
a  Mejliss,  he  found  himself  equally  incapable  of  ruling  with  the 
Mejliss  or  without  it.  In  as  far  as  I  could  ever  ascertain  the 
Mejliss  is  an  institution  of  venerable  age  and  authority  throughout 
all  Eastern  lands.  The  nearest  approach  I  could  ever  make  to 
a  knowledge  of  its  constitution  is  that  it  is  an  assembly  of  notables 
not  elected,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  vote,  but  one  whose  authority 
is  tacitly  recognised  by  their  fellow-countrymen  as  being  men  of 
wealth,  rank,  position,  character  and  learning,  and  therefore  more 
competent  than  ordinary  citizens  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
country. 

They  are  occasionally  summoned  to  meet  by  the  sovereign. 
In  this  case  they  meet  to  assist  in  raising  money.  On  other 
occasions  they  meet  on  their  own  initiative,  and  in  the  latter 
event  they  commonly  meet  with  the  view  of  curtailing  the 
State  expenditure.  In  fact,  the  authority  of  the  Mejliss  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign. 
Under  a  powerful  Shah  they  can  do  little  harm  or  good.  Under 
a  weak  Shah  they  exercise  supreme  power,  and  this  power  they 
employ  invariably  to  fill  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the 
tax-payers.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  the 
Persians  prefer  the  rule  of  a  strong  Shah  on  the  broad  principle 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  satisfy  one  single  ruler  than  a  score  of  rulers. 
Thus  the  main  requisite  for  a  Shah  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  is 
that  he  should  be  a  man  of  strong,  resolute  will.  I  should  doubt 
greatly  whether  the  Persians  in  their  present  state  of  national 
development  understand  the  principle  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  I  doubt  still  more  whether  they  would  appreciate  it  if 
they  could  understand  it.  If  this  is  so  it  is  easy  to  comprehend 
how  the  quasi-constitutional  character  of  the  administration 
introduced  by  the  Shah  on  the  advice  of  England  and  supported 
by  the  influence  of  Eussia  is  regarded  in  Persia  as  detrimental  to 
the  independence  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  assume  beforehand  that  Eussia  is  not 
really  anxious  to  see  Persia  a  powerful  and  independent  kingdom. 
It  would  be  still  more  unjust  to  blame  the  Persian  nation  if  they 
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find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Kussia  has  suddenly  changed  her 
traditional  policy,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Duma  has 
become  so  enamoured  of  parliamentary  government  as  to 
seriously  contemplate  its  introduction  into  the  ancient  empire  of 
Xerxes  and  Darius.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  British  Government  had  not  been  in  such  a 
hurry  to  express  our  confidence  in  the  disinterestedness  of 
Bussian  statecraft  in  regard  to  Persia.  At  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  manifold  advantages  of  a  cordial 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia.  All  I  would 
say  is  that  the  Boer  policy  of  "  wait  a  bit "  applies  signally  to 
relations  between  the  two  empires.  There  is  plain  common 
sense  in  the  French  saying  that  it  is  unwise  "  to  put  your  arm 
further  out  than  you  can  draw  it  back,"  and  in  international 
statecraft  I  hold  festina  lente  to  be  a  sound  rule.  The  fact  that 
the  late  Shah  has  placed  himself  under  Bussian  protection  on  his 
abdication,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Ahmed  Mirza,  a  boy  of 
eleven  who  has  been  nominated  as  his  successor,  to  use  a  French 
phrase,  gives  to  think. 

As  soon  as  Mohammed  Ali  had  thus  provided  a  successor  to 
his  throne  he  retired  to  the  Bussian  Embassy  on  the  outskirts  of 
Teheran  and  placed  himself  under  Bussian  protection.  It  seems 
that  by  Persian  law,  or  usage,  the  fact  of  the  Shah  becoming  a 
guest  of  a  foreign  agency  is  sufficient  to  vacate  his  throne.  In 
consequence  the  constitutional  party,  whatever  that  may  be,  sent 
a  deputation  of  Cossacks  under  Bussian  officers  to  bring  the  new 
Sultan  to  Teheran  to  be  there  installed  as  Shah.  The  poor  young 
Prince,  almost  a  child  in  years,  protested  most  violently  against 
being  separated  from  his  mother,  and  was  finally  carried  off 
by  force,  weeping  violently,  even  when  he  was  undergoing  his 
coronation. 

Under  the  reign  of  a  child  the  Nationalist  party  is  said  to  be 
in  the  ascendant.  But  in  Persia,  whatever  be  the  name  or  the 
politics  of  the  party  in  power,  things  seem  to  go  on  in  very  much 
the  same  fashion.  Office  seekers,  we  are  assured,  are  waiting  for 
the  crumbs  that  may  drop  from  the  table  of  the  new  Prince.  We 
learn  from  the  able  Persian  correspondent  of  the  Times — whose 
only  defect,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  that  he  takes  Persian  politics 
and  reforms  somewhat  too  seriously — that  among  the  new  rulers 
there  are  too  many  of  the  old  reactionary  gang ;  though  we  fail  to 
understand  why  he  considers  this  says  much  for  the  magnanimity 
of  the  Persian  character.  As  all  parties  in  Persia  play  the  game 
of  grab  on  the  same  system,  it  is  not  clear  where  the  magnanimity 
comes  in.  We  are  also  assured  that  "  firm  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  Nationalists  should  easily  remove  such  shadowy  dangers  to 
the  new  regime  "  ;  as,  however,  we  are  told  the  Sultan  Ahmed  is 
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pathetically  unhappy,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
shadow  of  eleven  years  old,  who  has  been  nominated  the 
successor  of  Mohammed  Ali,  is  ever  likely  to  enjoy  his  Sultanate. 


AVIATION 

I  have  never  had  the  faintest  desire  to  achieve  fame  in  the 
annals  of  aviation.  In  my  hot  youth  I  once  made  an  ascent  in 
a  captive  balloon  either  in  London  or  Paris.  It  is  so  long  ago 
that  I  cannot  remember  which  of  the  two  capitals  happened 
to  be  the  scene  of  my  one  experience  of  aerial  navigation. 
I  have  absolutely  no  recollection  of  my  journey  skywards,  except 
that  I  was  in  constant  apprehension  that  the  rope  might  break 
and  that  the  balloon,  having  escaped  captivity,  might  drift  in  the 
direction  of  Kamskatka.  To  ascend  mountains  or  to  traverse 
channels  in  mid-air  are  achievements  which,  to  quote  the 
prayer-book,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  are  "  things  too 
high  for  me."  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  irony  of  fate 
that  the  honour  of  being  a  near  relative  and  friend  of  a  young 
man  who  has  gone  near  to  achieve  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  man  in  the  world  to  have  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover 
by  flying  through  the  air  should  have  fallen  upon  a  humble 
individual  so  utterly  indifferent  as  I  am  in  respect  of  aerial 
flights. 

I  have  nevertheless  the  undeserved  honour  of  being  a  near 
relative  by  marriage  of  M.  Hubert  Latham,  the  celebrated 
aeronaut,  and  who,  I  wish  heartily,  had  won  what  may  fairly 
be  called  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  air,  that  of  having  crossed 
the  British  Channel  from  shore  to  shore  on  wings  like  a  bird. 
But  though  I  have  not  the  wish,  if  I  had  the  power,  to  enter  for 
the  aerial  competition  stakes  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ambition  of 
M.  Latham  and  his  fellow-competitors  to  solve  the  problem  of 
aerial  flight  is  of  a  higher  and  more  intellectual  character  than 
the  ambition  to  be  a  champion  cricketer  or  the  captain  of  the 
winning  University  crew.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
most  men  and  all  women  attach  more  importance  to  a  success 
in  any  sport  or  pursuit  in  which  life  is  risked  than  they  do  in 
contests  in  which  danger  to  life  or  limb  is  comparatively  rare. 
Conventionally  we  all  declare  that  the  man  who  refuses  to  risk 
his  life  in  a  duel  is  nobler  than  the  man  who  risks  his  fighting  in 
cases  where  the  odds  are  not  in  his  favour,  but  in  our  hearts 
we  all  hold  a  contrary  opinion. 

I  fail  to  see  myself  how  the  bare  fact  of  anyone  having 
succeeded  in  once  crossing  from  Calais  to  Dover  on  wings 
would  render  aerial  locomotion  a  permanent  mode  of  travel. 
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But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  men  who  have  studied 
the  science  of  aviation  for  years  are  far  more  competent  to  express 
an  opinion  on  this  subject  than  I  am  myself.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
M.  Latham  is  a  man  of  whom  both  France  and  England  have 
equal  right  to  be  proud.  His  father  was  an  Englishman  born 
and  bred,  who  left  England,  I  should  say,  many  years  ago  for 
Havre,  where  he  was  connected  with  the  shipping  trade  and 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  Some  years  later,  he,  being  still 
a  man  barely  entered  on  middle  life,  married  a  Mademoiselle 
Mallet,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Mallet  Freres,  well  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  great  Protestant  bankers  of  France. 
There  were  two  children  of  the  Latham-Mallet  marriage,  Hubert 
and  his  sister  Antoinette,  after  whom  the  former  has  named  the 
airship  with  which  he  has  made  his  first  attempt  to  cross  from 
France  to  England. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  Hubert's  father,  who  died  while  his 
son  was  a  child,  ever  became  naturalised  in  France,  but  even  if 
he  did  not  Hubert  Latham,  as  born  in  France,  had  the  option 
of  claiming  French  nationality,  which  I  understand  he  has  done 
in  due  course.  If  he  had  so  wished  he  could  doubtless,  as  the 
son  and  heir  of  a  Mallet  mother,  have  entered  the  firm  of  Mallet 
Brothers  with  almost  the  certainty  of  becoming  ultimately  a 
partner.  He  was,  however,  the  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  and  he 
had  no  personal  taste  for  mercantile  pursuits.  He  went  through 
his  compulsory  service  in  the  French  army  with  great  credit,  and 
if  there  had  been  any  prospect  of  war  he  would  probably  have 
entered  the  army.  At  the  period,  however,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  make  a  decision,  a  war  between  France  and  any  great 
Power  seemed — as  it  still  seems — a  most  improbable  contingency, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  education,  at,  I  think,  the 
College  de  France,  and  had  served  his  time  as  a  private  soldier, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  travel  abroad. 

About  two  years  ago  he  came  out  to  Egypt,  and  was  very 
popular  in  the  cosmopolitan  Cairene  world.  Adventure  and  travel, 
however,  had  greater  attractions  for  him  than  the  balls  and  belles 
of  Cairo,  and  suddenly  he  threw  over  all  his  engagements  to 
pursue  his  journey  southwards  as  far  as  Khartoum,  where  I 
chanced  to  meet  him  again.  I  found  that  he  had  set  his  heart 
on  pushing  on  to  Gondokoro.  The  great  heats  were  then  com- 
mencing. Cook's  steamers  had  ceased  running,  and  he  could 
not  hear  of  any  companion  who  was  willing  to  accompany  him 
in  the  voyage.  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  dissuade  him 
from  a  difficult,  possibly  a  dangerous,  and  certainly  a  dreary 
journey,  but  my  advice  was  thrown  away.  He  hardly  knew 
a  word  of  Arabic.  There  was  no  dahabieh  to  be  found  on  the 
Upper  Nile  so  late  in  the  season,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
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seen  between  Khartoum  and  Gondokoro  except  a  few  elephants 
and  a  number  of  crocodiles  or  alligators.  But  though  my  young 
friend  thanked  me  most  pleasantly  for  my  advice,  he  never 
wavered  in  his  resolve  to  get  to  Gondokoro  somehow  or  other. 
He  went,  and  returned  safe  and  sound,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
same  cheery  pluck  which  Hubert  Latham  showed  in  Egypt  will 
enable  him  to  go  on  making  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Channel  till 
he  has  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  other  side. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 

[This  article  was  written  and    in    type    before  M.   Bleriot's    successful 
flight.— ED.] 
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EMIGRATION  AND  THE  POOR  LAW  REPORT 

A   CONFERENCE  REQUIRED 

BY  SIR  CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE 

(Chairman  of  the  Central  Emigration  Board}. 

IN  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  inaugurating  an  Imperial 
scheme  of  emigration  and  immigration  jointly  assisted  and  jointly 
controlled  by  the  Governments  of  the  Motherland  and  the 
Governments  of  the  Dominions  over-sea,  one  could  have  wished 
that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  approached  the  question 
of  the  disposal  of  our  surplus  population  with  greater  knowledge, 
and  have  shown  more  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  meeting  the  desire  of  the  Colonies  to  see  their 
lands  peopled  with  British  stock.  The  problem  before  the  Com- 
mission has  two  sides,  that  of  emigration  and  that  of  immigra- 
tion. One  side,  however,  is  left  untouched.  Immigration,  which 
includes  dealing  with  the  emigrants  on  arrival  in  a  new  country 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  land  and  mingle  with 
their  kith  and  kin  in  the  labour  markets  of  the  Colonies,  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Commissioners  as  outside  the 
terms  of  their  reference.  Yet  without  considering  at  least  some 
aspects  of  immigration  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  any  sound 
judgment  on  the  question  of  emigration. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  main  points  of  the  evidence  tendered 
with  regard  to  emigration  are  reflected  in  some  form  or  other 
either  in  the  Majority  or  the  Minority  Reports,  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the  selection  of  witnesses  and  appar- 
ently in  the  questions  the  witnesses  were  asked  to  answer  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement.  The  Commissioners  have  recog- 
nised the  influence  of  emigration  as  an  agency  for  diminishing 
pauperism  in  this  country  and  have  taken  cognisance  of  its  effect 
on  the  rates,  but  they  have  overlooked  or  under-estimated  the 
fact  that  economic  interests  here  are  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  development  and  defence  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire.  No  attempt  is  made  to  suggest  the  lines  of  a  general 
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working  agreement  with  the  Colonial  Governments.  Yet  it  is 
the  want  of  such  an  agreement  that  limits  emigration  to  its 
present  dimensions,  and  permits  other  nationalities  to  till  the 
soil  and  possess  the  inheritance  which  is  British  by  birthright 
and  British  by  possession.  Once  establish  a  working  agreement 
between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Colonial  Governments, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  a  regular  flow  of  emigrants  to  the  Colonies, 
a  consequential  diminution  in  unemployment  here,  and  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  populations  of  Canada  and  Australia.  The  re- 
commendations made  by  the  Commissioners  are  for  the  most 
part  merely  platitudes.  Scarcely  a  single  phase  of  this  great 
problem  is  fully  grasped,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
so  stunted  and  pithless  as  to  render  them  of  little  value 
either  for  legislative  purposes  or  as  forming  a  basis  for  in- 
dividual action. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  recommendations  of  the 
Majority  Report.  I  append  them  : 

While  emigration  by  itself  cannot  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  remedy  for 
unemployment,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  valuable  means  of  dealing  with  a  certain 
class  of  cases,  which  are  likely  to  make  a  fresh  start  under  new  conditions. 
More  especially  is  it  indispensable  in  dealing  with  districts  where  an  excessive 
congestion  of  labour  has  taken  place,  and  where  exceptional  treatment  is 
called  for. 

This  work  of  emigrating  poor  persons  at  the  public  expense  falls  well  within 
the  functions  of  the  Public  Assistance  Authority,  which  would,  however, 
naturally  co-operate  with  established  emigration  agencies  and  would  be — 
either  through  those  agencies  or  immediately — in  close  touch  with  the 
responsible  authorities  in  the  country  of  destination. 

What  could  be  less  informing?  The  first  paragraph,  excellent 
as  it  may  be  as  a  statement  of  fact,  tells  us  nothing  new.  One 
has  heard  the  same  sentiments  again  and  again  and  seen  similar 
expressions  in  hundreds  of  text-books.  The  second  paragraph 
carries  us  hardly  any  further.  Surely  it  might  be  assumed  that 
the  functions  of  the  proposed  new  authority  would  include  the 
functions  of  the  present  authority.  Concerning  machinery, 
instead  of  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  merits  of  direct  and 
indirect  emigration,  the  position  is  left  exactly  as  it  was  before 
the  inquiry  was  undertaken.  Neither  is  any  guidance  vouchsafed 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  an  Exchequer  grant.  We  have  been 
reminded  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  that 
it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Home  Government  not  to  vote 
money  for  emigration  purposes,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  in 
many  quarters  public  opinion  favours  a  change  in  this  respect. 
Yet  on  this  point  the  Commissioners  are  silent.  It  may  be  said 
that  silence  means  consent,  but  in  that  case  what  are  the  Com- 
missioners consenting  to  ?  Are  they  agreeing  to  the  status  quo  or 
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do  they  consider  the  time  has  come  for  the  Home  Government 
to  join  hands  with  the  Colonial  Governments  in  the  matter  of 
State  grants  ?  Of  rate  aid  mention  is  made,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  any  limit  is  to  be  placed  on  rate  aid, 
and  if  so,  whether  that  limit  is  to  follow  the  provisions  of  the 
Poor  Law  or  those  of  the  Unemployed  Workman  Act,  1905.  But 
if  once  I  were  to  begin  to  enumerate  omissions  my  task  would 
never  end.  For  the  Commissioners'  sins  of  omission  are  greater 
than  their  sins  of  commission. 

The  signatories  of  the  Minority  Report  pin  their  faith  to  the 
formation  of  "A  New  Emigration  and  Immigration  Division" 
to  be  placed  under  a  Minister  of  Labour.  This  division  is 
apparently  to  absorb  the  work  of  the  Emigrants'  Information 
Office  and  presumably  that  office  will  then  be  transferred  from  the 
control  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Here  it  may  be  said  we  have  some  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
machinery  in  connection  with  one  side  of  the  problem,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  term  "  immigration  "  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  "  emigration,"  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  machinery 
on  the  other  side,  nor  are  we  told  why  the  term  "immigration  " 
is  so  unexpectedly  interpolated.  The  Minority  recommendation 
goes  on  to  say : 

With  regard  to  the  emigration  of  individuals  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
we  think  that  the  Division  (Emigration  and  Immigration)  should  consider  the 
expediency  of  making  use  of  the  organisations  of  the  various  Colonial  Govern- 
ments and  voluntary  associations. 

Could  anything  be  more  puerile,  not  to  say  impertinent  ? 
How  could  it  be  possible  for  any  authority  on  this  side,  acting 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Government,  to  carry  on  a  system  of  emigra- 
tion to  the  Colonies  without  collaborating  with  the  organisations 
set  up  by  the  Colonial  Governments  ?  The  want  of  tact  shown 
in  this  proposal  is  extraordinary,  and  the  Minority  Commissioners 
can  scarcely  find  fault  if  their  recommendation  meets  with  the 
resentment  it  richly  deserves  at  the  hands  of  our  colonial  kinsmen. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Commissioners  expended  much  time  and 
thought  on  the  subject  before  them,  but  they  have  altogether 
failed  to  understand  the  true  inwardness  of  the  fact  that  no 
reform  in  the  Poor  Law  can  be  considered  adequate  which  does 
not  embrace  a  system  of  assisted  emigration  jointly  financed 
and  jointly  controlled  by  the  Home  Government  and  by  the 
Governments  of  the  Dominions  over-sea.  In  this  way,  and  this 
way  only,  can  the  excess  of  population  in  this  country  find  a 
certain  and  continuing  outlet  to  the  less  crowded  portions  of 
the  Empire,  an  outlet  that  will  provide  them  with  the  work 
necessary  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families,  which,  owing 
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to  over-competition  and,  as  some  of  us  think,  a  too  rigid  adher- 
ence to  the  creed  of  Cobdenism,  they  are  unable  to  find  in  this 
country. 

Nor  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  inquiry  confined  to  the  question 
of  adult  emigration.  The  same  vagueness  and  want  of  know- 
ledge is  shown  in  that  part  of  the  report  which  deals  with 
matters  concerning  the  emigration  of  orphaned  and  deserted 
children.  It  is  true  that  a  useful  summary  of  the  present  position 
is  given,  but  the  report  itself  carries  the  question  no  further  than 
it  was  taken  by  the  Departmental  Committee  presided  over  by 
Lord  Tennyson.  Some  five  years  have  passed  since  there  ap- 
peared in  this  Review  a  scheme  which  I  formulated  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  emigration  of  State  children  on  a  more 
efficient  and  extensive  basis  than  now  exists.  The  scheme 
received  the  unanimous  support  of  a  committee  of  delegates 
from  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians,  convened  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  emigrating  Poor  Law  children  to  the 
Colonies,  and  their  decision  was  subsequently  endorsed  by  many 
boards  individually.  It  also  met  with  the  approval  of  several 
Colonial  statesmen,  but  failed  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the 
Dominion  immigration  authorities  on  the  ground  that  it  marked 
a  new  departure  and  involved  considerations  requiring  additional 
expenditure  on  their  part.  Five  years'  further  practical  experi- 
ence in  emigration  work  has  caused  me  to  modify  to  some  extent 
my  proposals,  but  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  more 
can  be  done  than  is  now  done  in  the  way  of  emigrating  those 
children  who  become  chargeable  to  the  State  in  this  country 
and  whose  emigration  is,  under  certain  conditions,  sanctioned 
by  the  Legislature.  Large  as  this  field  was,  it  has  been  immeasur- 
ably increased  by  the  recent  consolidating  and  amending  Act 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Children's  Charter." 

It  should  be  possible  to  establish  training  farms  in  all  the 
Colonies,  where  not  only  boys  born  in  the  Colonies  can  be  received 
but  where  any  proper  authenticated  boy  from  the  Motherland 
would  be  welcomed.  Of  course  payment  would  be  required  for  this 
training,  and  a  further  small  payment  would  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  outlay  involved  in  establishing  a  system  of  after-inspection  when 
the  boy  is  placed  out  with  a  farmer,  as  is  the  case  now  with  regard 
to  State  children  who  are  sent  to  Canada  through  philanthropic 
agencies.  Yet  no  real  attempt  is  made  by  the  Commissioners  to 
deal  with  this  very  important  question.  Unfortunately,  the  Poor 
Law  Act  of  1879  forbids  municipal  funds  being  used  to  defray  the 
support  of  State  children  outside  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  the  construction  put  upon  the  section  of  the 
Act  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Surely  some  attention 
might  have  been  paid  to  this  matter  by  the  Commission.  In  my 
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opinion,  we  should  have  had  a  direct  recommendation  on  the 
point,  either  suggesting  the  introduction  of  an  amending  Act 
providing  a  freer  use  of  municipal  funds  or  an  indication  that  the 
Commissioners  did  not  regard  any  such  amendment  necessary  or 
advisable. 

I  notice  a  reference  to  a  small  farm  in  New  Brunswick, 
established  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  emigrating  little  children 
from  this  country  to  Canada,  emanating  from  one  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Commission.  The  details  of  the  scheme 
are  not  given  in  the  Keport.  Possibly  we  shall  have  them  before 
us  when  the  evidence  is  circulated.  Meanwhile,  it  may  not  be 
inopportune  to  recall  the  fact  that  when  the  scheme  was  before 
the  public  in  the  first  instance  it  was  very  severely  criticised  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  House.  An  essential  condition 
attaching  to  all  emigration  movements  was  at  that  time  wanting. 
Instead  of  the  children,  when  grown  up,  being  absorbed  in  the 
Canadian  population,  they  were  to  be  brought  back  to  this 
country,  the  boys  to  enter  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  girls  to 
take  up  positions  as  milkmaids.  Apart  from  other  objections  to 
such  a  course,  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  take  advantage  of  a  free 
Canadian  education  and  then  to  deprive  Canada  of  the  product  of 
that  education.  The  whole  scheme  was  placed  before  the  Poor 
Law  Conference,  but  failed  to  meet  with  any  encouragement, 
while  the  Paddington  Board  of  Guardians  saw  "  grave  objections," 
which  they  recorded  in  a  series  of  resolutions.  It  may  be  of  course 
that  the  scheme  has  been  remoulded  and  the  objectionable  features 
removed.  It  would,  however,  be  well  to  have  a  statement  to  that 
effect,  and  I  hope  we  may  see  this  when  the  evidence  is  published. 

When  the  Commission  was  appointed  I  mentioned  what 
seemed  to  me  an  unfortunate  omission,  namely,  as  emigration 
must  necessarily  form  part  of  the  inquiry,  the  Commission  should 
be  strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  someone  acquainted  not  only 
with  emigration  work  on  this  side  but  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  immigration  laws  and  regulations  in  force  in  the  Dominions 
over-sea  as  well  as  with  the  trend  of  opinion  prevailing  on  the 
subject  in  the  different  Colonies.  I  was  informed,  however,  that 
not  being  an  Imperial  inquiry  the  necessity  for  considering  my 
suggestion  did  not  arise.  When  the  present  Government  came 
into  office  I  again  brought  the  question  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Commission  to  the  notice  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  This 
time,  however,  I  was  met  with  a  reply  that  it  was  really  of  no 
consequence,  as  in  any  event  little  attention  would  be  paid  to  the 
Eeport.  The  President,  I  was  told,  had  his  own  views  on  Poor 
Law  reform,  and  that  probably  these  would  find  their  way  to  the 
Statute  Book  irrespective  of  any  recommendation  the  Commis- 
sioners might  think  fit  to  put  forward.  I  do  not  doubt  this  will 
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be  the  case,  but  the  reply  reads  strange  when  one  remembers  the 
frequent  pronouncements  made  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues 
that  the  Cabinet  were  only  waiting  the  publication  of  the  Poor 
Law  Keport  to  bring  forward  their  measures  for  meeting  the 
pressing  question  of  unemployment  by  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
it  would  be  well  to  summon  a  conference  to  consider  the  problem 
of  emigration  and  immigration  in  all  its  aspects.  To  this  con- 
ference the  great  self-governing  communities  over-sea  should  send 
accredited  representatives,  and  the  more  important  emigrating 
organisations  in  this  country  delegates.  Members  ex  officio  of  the 
conference  should  be  certain  permanent  officials  of  the  Colonial 
Office  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  such  other  officials 
as  the  Prime  Minister  may  consider  would  be  of  some  assistance 
to  the  inquiry.  The  Chairman  might  be  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Not  until  an  inquiry  of  this  nature 
takes  place  shall  we  know  what  emigration  can  do  to  assist  the 
economic  position  in  this  country,  and  to  what  extent  and 
under  what  conditions  the  Colonial  Governments  are  willing 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Certainly  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
has  given  us  no  assistance  in  the  matter. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE. 
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BY    F.   A.   W.   GISBORNE 

THE  anticipated  fusion  of  the  three  anti-Socialistic  parties 
took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Parliament, 
the  result  being  the  immediate  expulsion  from  office  of  the  Labour 
Government  and  the  formation  of  a  Coalition  Ministry  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Deakin.  Of  the  new  combination  no  less  than 
seven  are  lawyers.  The  late  Opposition  have  five  representatives, 
Mr.  Deakin's  party  three,  and  the  Corner  *  two.  Three  of  the 
new  Cabinet  Ministers  have  previously  held  portfolios  in  State 
Ministries.  The  exclusion  of  Mr.  Irvine,  one  of  the  ablest 
Premiers  Victoria  has  ever  had,  is  regrettable;  so  too  is  the 
omission  of  Mr.  Keid,  late  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

The  negotiations  which  preceded  the  alliance  were  somewhat 
protracted,  but  the  prevailing  feeling  that  the  legislative  extrava- 
gances foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  his  recent  speeches  must 
be  resisted,  finally  overcame  all  sectional  and  personal  animosities, 
and  a  fair  compromise  was  agreed  to.  Roughly,  this  embraces  a 
fiscal  truce,  a  modified  form  of  the  "  new  "  Protection,!  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  defence  force  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  service 

*  In  the  late  Government  there  were  four  parties — the  Labour  Party,  whose 
members,  including  ministers,  numbered  twenty-seven;  the  direct  Opposition,  led 
by  Mr.  Cook,  numbering  twenty;  Mr.  Deakin's  immediate  following,  just  twelve 
strong ;  and  a  group  called  the  Opposition  Corner,  which  commanded  fifteen  votes. 
The  last-named  section  occupied  a  rather  singular  position.  '  Originally  it  supported 
Mr.  Deakin,  and  it  always  upheld  his  fiscal  views,  the  "New"  Protection  only 
excepted.  But  when  Mr.  Deakin,  to  secure  himself  against  a  possible  combination 
of  the  two  opposing  parties  which  might  at  any  time  have  overthrown  his  Ministry, 
entered  into  an  informal  alliance  with  the  Labour  Party  on  the  basis  of  a  practical 
acceptance  of  their  policy,  many  of  his  ablest  adherents  revolted,  and  without 
joining  the  regular  Opposition,  adopted  an  attitude  of  watchful  neutrality.  Though 
numerically  weak,  the  Corner  Party  comprised  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
House;  and  its  policy  was  under  the  joint  direction  of  Sir  John  Forrest  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Irvine,  both  ex-State  Premiers,  Sir  John  Quick  and  Mr.  Knox,  Parlia- 
mentarians of  great  ability  and  experience.  In  relation  to  Mr.  Deakin's  former 
Ministry  the  Corner  members  occupied  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
maintained  by  the  Liberal  Unionists  towards  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  supporters 
prior  to  the  alliance  of  the  former  with  the  Conservatives. 

t  See  page  58. 
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up  to  an  age  not  yet  defined,  but  left  to  future  settlement,  and  a 
general  agreement  as  to  the  basis  of  a  financial  arrangement  with 
the  States.  As  to  naval  policy,  Mr.  Fisher's  scheme  for  the 
creation  of  a  "  mosquito  "  fleet  of  twenty-three  small  vessels  will 
doubtless  be  suspended  until  the  Conference  on  Imperial  Defence 
has  finished  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  Deakin's  political  bed  is  not  likely  to  prove  soft  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  the  rather  heterogeneous  party  he  leads 
will  require  delicate  handling,  Acclaimed  as  "  Judas "  by  his 
former  colleague,  Sir  William  Lyne,  when  he  rose  to  pronounce 
what  was  tantamount  to  sentence  of  death  on  the  Labour  Govern- 
ment, he  was  subsequently  assailed  by  the  Labour  members  and 
their  supporters  in  terms  of  unprecedented  acrimony.  One 
must  candidly  admit  that,  as  individuals,  the  members  of  the  late 
Ministry  had  some  right  to  complain  of  the  treatment  accorded 
them.  In  return  for  the  lengthy  official  innings  bestowed  by 
them,  conditionally,  on  Mr.  Deakin,  by  the  dexterous  use  of 
his  new  confederates,  he  has  summarily  ejected  his  old  allies 
after  allowing  them  to  taste  the  sweets  of  office.  When  the 
present  three  weeks'  respite  has  ended  and  Parliament  meets 
again,  stormy  times  may  be  expected.  The  Labour  Party 
threatens  war  to  the  knife,  and  declares  that  no  measure  shall 
be  carried  save  by  the  application  of  the  closure.  This  intestine 
strife  among  the  people's  representatives  is  much  to  be  regretted 
when  there  is  particular  need  of  unanimity  and  patriotic  co- 
operation. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Deakin  and  his  colleagues  in  offering  a  first- 
class  battleship,  or  its  equivalent,  to  the  British  Government  is 
certain  to  be  challenged  when  Parliament  meets.  But  unquestion- 
ably public  opinion  is  on  the  side  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  position 
of  the  Labour  Party  will  be  weakened  rather  than  strengthened 
by  their  hostile  attitude  on  this  question.  Among  a  large  class 
of  influential  citizens  the  feeling  is  spreading  that  the  annual 
contribution  towards  the  support  of  the  Imperial  Navy  should  be 
substantially  increased.  But  the  recommendations  made  at  the 
coming  Conference  will  doubtless  determine  the  Commonwealth's 
future  policy  in  this  respect.  Meanwhile  an  efficient  scheme  of 
land  defence  has  to  be  devised  and  brought  into  operation.  This 
is  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  the  hour. 

It  is  realised  that,  unlike  Canada,  Australia  is  sheltered  by  no 
Monroe  doctrine,  in  the  event— improbable,  let  us  hope — of  the 
destruction  of  British  maritime  supremacy.  Such  a  calamitous 
contingency  would  find  the  Commonwealth,  assuming  its  position 
to  remain  unaltered,  "  naked  to  its  enemies."  A  small  hostile 
expedition  could  easily  seize  Tasmania,  whose  entire  population 
is  but  that  of  a  London  suburb,  and  make  Hobart  with  its 
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magnificent  harbour  a  base  of  offensive  operations  against  the 
neighbouring  continent.  Newcastle,  Australia's  coal-cellar,  is 
practically  defenceless ;  and  not  a  seaport  on  the  mainland  is 
fortified  sufficiently  to  withstand  a  serious  attack.  Worse  still, 
all  the  great  cities  of  Australia  are  exposed  to  bombardment  from 
either  sea  or  estuary.  The  command  of  the  coastal  and  ocean 
trade  routes  by  an  enterprising  enemy  would  threaten  the 
continent  with  commercial  strangulation ;  for  Australia's  chief 
wealth  consists  in  raw  material,  on  the  free  exportation  of  which 
she  depends  for  a  very  large  portion  of  her  manufactured  require- 
ments. Certainly,  her  position  is  happier  in  this  respect,  sup- 
posing her  complete  isolation  to  be  effected,  than  would  be  that 
of  the  mother-country  in  similar  circumstances.  Australia  would 
have  no  reason  to  fear  starvation ;  indeed,  a  stoppage  of  the  export 
trade  would  mean,  not  a  famine,  but  a  temporary  feast.  There 
would  be  a  plethora  of  bread,  meat,  butter,  wine,  wool  and  other 
commodities.  The  poor  man  would  be  able  to  buy  the  biggest  of 
big  loaves  for  a  trifle,  and  the  butcher  would  become  almost  a 
free  dispenser  of  meat.  True,  these  halcyon  days  for  the  con- 
sumer would  mean  overwhelming  losses  for  the  producer;  but 
the  latter  could  not,  at  least,  lack  food.  There  might,  however, 
be  certain  counterbalancing  inconveniences.  Tea,  coffee,  kerosene 
and  the  like,  would  soon  be  unobtainable ;  the  lamp  would  have 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  primitive  tallow  candle ;  and  the 
Australian  housewife,  like  her  French  sister  in  Napoleonic  days, 
would  have  to  dispense  coffee  made  of  roasted  beans,  sweetened 
with  a  very  limited  allowance  of  sugar. 

Even  more  pressing,  perhaps,  than  the  need  for  an  effective 
military  force  is  that  of  a  national  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  of  war.  The  late  Ministry  recognised  this, 
and  no  doubt  their  laudable  proposals  in  this  direction  will  be 
adopted  by  their  successors.  It  is  extraordinary  that  so  obvious 
a  want  should  have  been  overlooked  so  long.  But  a  century's 
perfect  immunity  from  foreign  danger  has  naturally  engendered 
a  confidence  that  listens  with  reluctance  to  warnings  of  coming 
peril.  The  conviction  is  now  gaining  strength  that  the  Common- 
wealth's true  policy,  while  yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  nationhood, 
is  to  use  every  effort  to  strengthen  Great  Britain's  defences ;  for, 
if  the  trunk  be  cut  through,  the  branches  must  fall. 

Commonwealth  industrial  legislation  has  just  received  a 
second  severe  rebuff.  With  one  dissentient  the  High  Court  has 
reversed  the  decision  given  by  a  lower  tribunal  imposing  a  fine 
on  Messrs.  Huddart,  Parker  and  Co.,  and  their  manager,  for 
engaging  in  a  combination  for  the  restraint  of  the  coal  trade, 
in  contravention  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Anti-Trust  Act. 
The  appellants  had  been  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  breach  of 
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the  latter,  and  for  refusing  to  answer  certain  questions,  replies 
to  which  might  have  been  taken  as  admissions  of  a  breach  of 
the  law.  Excepting  only  Mr.  Justice  Isaac,  all  the  judges  of 
the  High  Court  have  pronounced  the  clauses  of  the  Act  under 
which  the  original  proceedings  were  taken  to  be  ultra  vires, 
as  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  State  Governments.  In  giving 
the  decision  of  himself  and  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  the 
Chief  Justice  censured  this  latest  attempted  encroachment  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  authorities  on  State  and  private  rights 
in  very  strong  terms.  "A  more  flagrant  invasion,"  he  declared, 
"of  the  sphere  of  the  domestic  law  and  commerce,  and  the 
domestic  criminal  law,  can  hardly  be  conceived."  The  deplorable 
frequency  of  litigation  of  the  kind  referred  to,  with  the  expense 
and  general  insecurity  it  entails,  is  attributable  mainly  to  the 
vague  words  in  the  Constitution  Act  stating  that  the  Common- 
wealth "  shall  have  power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order, 
and  good  government  of  the  Commonwealth."  These  expressions 
afford  the  politicians  ruled  by  the  Labour  Caucus  numerous 
opportunities  for  attempted  usurpation  of  powers  expressly 
reserved  to  the  States  by  other  clauses  in  the  Act  itself.  Their 
elimination  would  certainly  tend  to  social  "peace  and  order,"  and, 
most  reflecting  persons  think,  also  to  the  "  good  government " 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  unfortunate  truth  is  that  the  Federal  Parliament  so  far 
has  been  dominated  by  a  class  of  men  who  are  well-meaning, 
but  quite  ignorant  of  business,  and  who  cannot  understand 
the  natural  limitations  of  human  law.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
to  their  minds  is  omnipotent.  If  a  law  were  passed  to-morrow 
declaring  that  the  rain  should  fall  every  second  day,  some  of 
the  confiding  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  would  at  once 
proceed  to  purchase  umbrellas.  The  industrial  measures  recently 
passed  suggest  the  operations  of  an  unskilful  surgeon,  who 
first  cuts  off  a  patient's  perfectly  sound  leg,  and  then  devotes  an 
immense  amount  of  time  to  the  designing  of  a  most  elaborate 
wooden  limb  to  take  its  place.  Conditions  as  to  labour  and 
hours  of  work  are  first  imposed  that  kill  industries;  then  it  is 
attempted  to  resuscitate  them  by  the  offer  of  bounties,  or  other 
artificial  inducements.  The  brake  is  firmly  applied,  the  curb 
tightened,  and  then  the  horses  are  stimulated  with  voice  and 
whip  to  start  on  their  journey.  The  drivers  of  the  Common- 
wealth State  coach  will,  no  doubt,  learn  their  trade  in  time. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  much  tumult,  dust  and  vociferation,  but 
little  progress. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOENE. 
AUSTRALIA,  June  20, 1909. 
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BY  B.  G.  GODLONTON 

(Late  Editor  Orange  River  Colony  Government  Gazette) 

To  those  who  have  made  any  study  of  South  African  history 
and  are  aware  of  the  deep-rooted  indignation  and  resentment 
which  is  felt  by  a  great  number  of  Britishers,  and  especially  by 
those  Anglo-South  Africans  who  fought  on  the  British  side 
throughout  the  late  war,  at  the  granting  of  responsible  govern- 
ment to  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  there  is  con- 
siderable scepticism  in  regard  to  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the 
Press,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  South  Africa,  to  represent  that 
all  racial  ill-feeling  is  dead  and  that  unification  will  mean  an  end 
to  all  the  troubles  which  have  beset  that  unhappy  country  in  the 
past.  Far  from  it.  The  dislike  of  the  Dutch  for  Lord  Milner's 
Land  Settlement  Scheme  and  their  general  disapproval  of  the 
clauses  in  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony  Letters -Patent  providing  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Land  Settlement  Board,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Governor,  whereby  the  interests  of  the  land  settlers 
were  safeguarded  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  granting  of 
responsible  government,  together  with  the  recent  dismissal  of 
English  Inspectors  of  Education  in  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  for 
reasons  of  which  the  Minister  for  Education  has  been  unable  to 
advance  a  better  explanation  than  that  they  were  "  unsympa- 
thetic," are  straws  which  indicate  the  tempest  which  must  in- 
evitably follow. 

At  a  great  indignation  meeting  held  in  Bloemfontein  recently 
in  regard  to  the  dismissed  inspectors,  Advocate  Blaine,  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  under  Crown 
administration,  stated  that  a  very  grave  mistake  had  been  made 
by  the  Government,  and  not  only  a  mistake  but  also  a  grave 
injustice.  And  this  statement  represents  the  practically  unani- 
mous opinion  of  Britishers  in  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

When   congratulating   ourselves  on   the  apparent   unanimity 
which  the  people  of  South  Africa  have  shown  in  regard  to  unifica- 
tion it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Cape  Colony,  tha 
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Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  the  Dutch  element 
preponderates  enormously.  That  unification  is  consolidating  and 
strengthening  this  element  is  beyond  doubt. 

Natal,  faced  with  two  evils,  union  or  bankruptcy  (for  of 
course  Natal's  ports  and  railways  would  have  been  boycotted  had 
she  remained  outside  the  confederation),  has  chosen  the  less,  and 
she  has  chosen  wisely.  But  Natal's  representation  in  the  Federal 
Parliament  will  not  alter  the  fact,  and  a  fact  to  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind,  that  unification  will  mean  South  Africa  under  the  domin- 
ance of  the  Dutch.  That  the  Afrikander  Bond  will  be  represented 
in  the  Union  Parliament  by  an  overwhelming  majority  is  certain. 
Let  us  then,  accepting  this  fact,  briefly  examine  the  type  of  men 
to  whom  will  be  intrusted  the  interests  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
in  South  Africa.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  John  X.  Merriman  is 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  has  to  dance  to  the  piping 
of  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  who  pulls  the  wires  of  the  Bond  party.  Mr. 
Merriman  was  so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  British  during  the  late 
war  that  the  military  authorities  found  it  necessary  to  insist  on 
his  remaining  a  prisoner  on  his  farm  at  Stellenbosch,  and  he  may 
be  considered  fortunate  that  his  attitude  of  mind  was  so  lightly 
dealt  with.  Can  it  be  believed  then  that  Mr.  Merriman  has 
suddenly  become  imbued  with  an  intense  patriotism,  with  a 
desire  to  consolidate  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  Empire  ? 
Can  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Fischer,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Orange  Kiver  Colony,  who  urged  the  Free  State  to  join  forces 
with  the  Transvaal  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  has 
developed  a  sudden  affection  for  the  people  he  execrated  ?  The 
recent  dismissal  of  British  officials  in  the  Orangia  service  for  no 
other  apparent  reason  than  that  they  are  "  British  "  does  not  lead 
us  to  that  conclusion. 

To  those  who  imagine  that  all  is  well  in  South  Africa,  that 
unification  means  peace  and  harmony,  I  would  say,  in  the 
words  of  Cromwell,  quoted  by  Lord  Morley  when  addressing  the 
members  of  the  Press  Conference  recently,  "  My  brethren,  I 
beseech  you  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  think  it  possible  you  may 
be  mistaken."  One  hears  a  good  deal  about  the  cordiality  which 
existed  between  the  representatives  of  the  various  colonies  during 
the  Closer  Union  Conferences  in  Durban,  Cape  Town  and  Bloem- 
fontein,  and  the  camaraderie  of  old-time  enemies  is  held  up  as 
a  glorious  illustration  of  the  complete  eradication  of  racial 
enmity  between  the  two  white  races  in  South  Africa ;  but  one 
hears  little  of  the  fact  that  the  scanty  privileges  of  the  coloured 
races  have  been  still  further  curtailed,  in  the  South  Africa  Act, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  Dutch. 

South  Africa  has  suffered  heavily  at  the  altar  of  party  politics. 
The  Orange  Biver  Colony  was  annexed,  then  abandoned.  The 
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Transvaal  was  annexed  and  shamefully,  cravenly  surrendered 
after  a  small  British  reverse  at  the  hands  of  a  few  Boer 
filibusters,  thousands  of  loyal  subjects  being  thereby  ruined,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  disgrace  and  loss  of  prestige  to  the  nation. 
High  Commissioners  who  have  gained  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  people  have  been  recalled  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the}T  placed  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  before  the  interests  of  a 
party. 

This  is  no  party  matter,  it  is  a  matter  of  national  importance. 
Are  we  going  to  allow  this  sort  of  thing  to  continue  ?  Are  we 
going  to  allow  men  in  office  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  in  order  that  they  may  hide  the  disgrace 
of  their  own  incompetence  and  blunders?  If  we  are  to  accept 
all  the  "  terminological  inexactitudes  "  about  South  Africa  which 
would-be  members  of  Parliament  tell  us  at  election  time  without 
making  any  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth,  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  is  to  hand  the  country  over  to  the  Dutch  at  once  and  not 
wait  until  the  latter  find  it  convenient  to  throw  off  the  British 
yoke,  for  "  yoke  "  they  still  think  it. 

Study  the  history  of  South  Africa.  Mark  the  countless 
blunders  of  successive  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Study  the  character  of  the  crafty  Boer.  Make  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  surrender  of  the  Transvaal  by  the  Gladstone 
Government  when,  as  Martineau  has  stated,*  the  plighted  word 
of  the  British  Crown,  over  and  over  again  pledged  to  retain  the 
Transvaal,  on  the  faith  of  which  hundreds  of  Europeans  had 
settled  in  the  country  and  staked  their  all,  and  on  which  seven 
hundred  thousand  natives  relied  for  protection,  was  deliberately 
repudiated  and  broken. 

Think  over  these  things,  for,  if  you  do  not,  in  a  very  few  years 
there  will  either  be  another  bloody  war  in  South  Africa  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  the  country  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Dutch  in 
name  as  well  as  in  deed. 

B.  G.  GODLONTON. 

*  '  The  Transvaal  Trouble.'     (J.  Murray,  Is.) 
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TEA    AND    THE    PLANTER 

BY   A.    E.   DUCHESNE 

Two  once  widely  prevalent  misconceptions  are  slowly  vanishing. 
One  of  these  is  that  all  tea  comes  from  China ;  the  other  that 
planters  are  persons  of  luxurious  habits  and  autocratic  dispositions. 
In  each  case  tradition  has  much  to  answer  for.  To  go  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  Pepys  in  his  diary 
making  the  following  entry  : — "I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a 
China  drink),  of  which  I  had  never  drunk  before."  The  descrip- 
tion, a  China  drink,  has  like  a  burr  stuck  to  tea  ever  since,  and 
there  are  still  people  who  believe  that  all  tea  comes  from  China, 
and  still  others  who  assert  with  equal  inaccuracy  that  "  If  you 
want  good  tea  you  must  ask  for  China." 

The  traditional  portrait  of  the  planter  is  derived  from  the 
"  good  old  days  "  of  West  Indian  and  Southern  State  sugar  and 
tobacco  plantations,  when  slave  labour  was  employed  and  fortunes 
were  accumulated  with  ease.  The  present  day  Indian  planter  is 
a  very  different  individual  from  the  luxurious  gentleman  of  '  Tom 
Cringle's  Log  '  and  the  romances  of  Marryat.  His  life  is  one  of 
assiduous  toil,  sweetened  by  all  too  brief  furlough.  Luxury  and 
extravagance  are  very  far  from  being  inevitable  concomitants  of 
his  existence.  He  constitutes  a  very  valuable  asset  of  the  Empire, 
equally  ready  to  do  his  duty  as  a  trooper  of  Lumsden's  Horse  in 
a  time  of  national  strain,  or  to  face  manfully  the  dangers  of 
climate  and  the  risks  of  malarial  infection  when  new  districts 
have  to  be  opened  up  to  tea.  We  find  him  in  many  parts  of 
India.  In  Darjeeling  or  Kotagiri  he  enjoys  that  sweet  half- 
English  air  of  which  tbe  poet  sings.  In  the  Terai,  which 
stretches  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  he  has  to  contend  against 
all  the  iniquities  of  a  fearful  climate.  Always  and  everywhere 
he  is  the  same  cheery,  resolute  fellow,  facing  with  equanimity 
alike  the  risks  of  disease,  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the 
management  of  native  labour,  and  the  many  plant  diseases  which 
are  the  nemesis  of  all  cultivation  in  the  tropics. 

By  far  the  largest  area  under  tea  cultivation  will  be  found  in 
Assam,  and  in  any  consideration  of  Indian  tea-planting  Assam 
must  occupy  a  foremost  place.  Just  as  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the 
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Nile,  and  Bengal  of  the  Ganges,  so  is  Assam  to  be  identified  with 
the  Brahmaputra.  That  mighty  river  courses  from  the  north- 
east of  the  province,  flowing  through  a  huge  valley  flanked  to 
the  north  by  the  Himalayas  and  to  the  south  by  the  Patkoi, 
Khasi,  and  Garo  Hills.  In  that  course  it  has  imparted  a  specific 
character  to  the  whole  of  Assam.  The  province  is  essentially 
one  of  vast  watercourses,  stupendous  marshes,  and  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Previous  to  the  British  occupation  the  dwellers  in 
the  low  lands  of  Assam  proper  had  been  exposed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  repeated  incursions  from  the  fierce  dwellers  in  the  hill 
tracts  lying  to  the  north  and  east.  The  First  Burmese  War 
resulted  in  Assam  becoming  part  of  the  dominions  over  which 
"John  Company"  exercised  control.  That  was  barely  eighty 
years  ago,  and  the  new  province  was  then  most  utterly  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  India.  Communication  with  Calcutta  took  some 
two  or  three  months,  the  journey  being  generally  performed  by 
river  in  native  boats.  The  province  was  mostly  a  jungle  waste 
practically  destitute  of  cultivation,  which  supported  a  sparse  and 
barbarous  population.  Food  was  scanty  and  coarse,  and  there 
was  very  little  shelter  beyond  the  simple  native-built  hut.  The 
pioneer  planters  had  before  them  the  task  of  reclaiming  those 
jungle  wastes ;  of  replacing  their  futile  extravagance  of  vegetation 
by  well-ordered  gardens;  of  repopulating  those  bare  tracts, 
supplementing  the  scanty  and  inert  inhabitants  by  larger 
numbers  of  orderly  and  industrious  workers  from  other  provinces. 
The  reward  was  remote.  It  was  no  question  of  a  search  for 
alluvial  or  quartzbound  gold.  It  was  a  steady  struggle  against 
the  forces  of  Nature,  against  disease,  against  the  difficulty  of 
recruiting  a  sufficient  labour  force,  against  the  imperfect  routes 
and  scanty  means  of  transit.  It  was  finally  a  struggle  against  a 
rival  firmly  seated  in  popular  estimation  and  supported  by  the 
tradition  of  hundreds  of  years.  The  ultimate  triumph  is  creditable 
to  all  concerned,  and  has  turned  the  tea  districts  of  India  into 
the  most  prosperous  and  carefully  supervised  portions  of  the 
dependency.  Yet  the  battle  is  still  being  waged.  Each  fresh, 
extension  entails  a  new  struggle  against  Laveran's  deadly  parasite 
and  its  congeners.  Each  old  plantation  is  the  scene  of  perennial 
conflict  against  fungoid  and  animal  pests,  against  blight,  against 
deterioration,  in  which  contest  have  been  enlisted  all  the  resources 
which  highly  trained  scientists  can  bring  to  bear. 

The  planter  has  the  labour  problem  always  with  him.  In 
such  gardens  as  those  of  Assam  the  want  of  labour  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
the  industry.  The  mass  of  the  population  of  the  province  are 
above  the  necessity  of  working  for  wages,  and  nearly  all  the 
coolies  employed  on  the  plantations  have  to  be  imported  from 
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other  parts  of  India.  Assam  is,  however,  almost  terra  incognita 
in  the  remote  districts  from  which  labour  is  drawn ;  the  journey 
from  the  recruiting  districts  is  troublesome  and  expensive,  the 
class  of  person  capable  of  working  successfully  in  the  damp 
climate  of  the  province  is  limited,  and  the  supply  of  labour 
available  has  not  always  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  planters,  although  in  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect. 

Special  Acts  have  been  passed  to  regulate  the  relations  between 
the  employers  and  their  labour  force.  Careful  provision  is  made 
for  the  welfare  of  the  coolie.  He  is  housed  in  neat  and  com- 
fortable lines ;  he  is  provided  with  an  excellent  water  supply ; 
and  when  sick  he  is  cared  for  in  a  comfortable  hospital  by  a 
native  doctor  working  under  the  supervision  of  a  European 
medical  man.  The  provision  of  all  these  comforts  and  the  actual 
importation  of  the  labourers  themselves  cost  large  sums  of  money, 
which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  planter  to  pay 
without  some  guarantee  that  the  coolies  when  imported  would 
consent  to  remain  on  the  plantation.  The  necessity  for  this 
guarantee  has  been  recognised  by  Government,  and  till 
recently  a  law  has  been  in  force  which  lays  down  that  the 
labourer,  so  long  as  he  is  well  treated,  must  not  leave  the  garden 
to  which  he  is  indentured  before  the  expiration  of  his  contract, 
unless  he  chooses  to  redeem  it  by  a  money  payment.  Gradually 
however,  as  the  advantages  of  working  on  the  gardens  become 
generally  recognised,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  comfortable  status 
of  the  coolie  is  more  widely  spread  among  the  classes  from  whom 
the  labour  is  drawn,  the  necessity  for  these  indentures  disappears, 
and  free  labour  is  largely  substituted  for  indentured.  Many 
labourers  settle  down  in  Assam  and  cultivate  their  own  land, 
thus  adding  to  the  settled  population  of  the  province,  and  in- 
creasing its  agricultural  resources.  The  Assam  Labour  and 
Emigration  Act  has  now  been  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
districts  of  Cachar,  Sylhet,  Kamrup,  and  Goalpara.  The  time 
is  not  very  far  distant  when  in  all  probability  the  Act  will  be 
abrogated  for  all  districts. 

A  competent  observer  has  recently  given  public  expression 
to  his  opinion  of  these  tea-garden  coolies.  He  says : 

They  are  largely  recruited  from  congested  districts,  clothed,  fed,  and  brought 
comfortably  to  the  gardens,  where  they  receive  double  the  wage  they  received 
at  home,  housed  comfortably,  medical  attendance  and  comforts  provided ;  and 
as  I  have  witnessed  in  numerous  gardens  in  Assam,  the  Himalayas,  Dehra 
Doon,  such  comfortable,  well-fed,  merry-working  people  I  have  not  seen  else- 
where in  the  world.  Their  working  hours  are  about  two-thirds  of  those  exacted 
by  Indian  mill-owners  in  Bombay  with  night  work  and  electric  light.  In  fact, 
though  not  perfect,  the  industrial  system  is  very  near  perfection.  When  rice 
reaches  a  certain  price  the  law  compels  the  employers  to  provide  food  or 
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compensation.  Light  task-work  enables  them  to  save  money  and  encourages 
industry ;  and  a  field  of  tea-pickers  is  bright  with  the  tinkling  ornaments  which 
the  women  wear  in  profusion. 

The  planter's  post  is  no  sinecure.  It  is  true  that,  unlike  the 
primitive  settler  in  Canada  or  Australia,  he  does  not  perform 
the  actual  manual  labour  of  clearing  and  cultivation.  Neverthe- 
less he  has  an  enormous  mass  of  work,  requiring  directive  ability 
of  a  high  class  to  perform.  A  typical  actual  garden  in  Assam, 
having  430  acres  under  cultivation,  employs  a  labour  force  of 
some  656  persons  of  both  sexes.  To  these  the  planter  is  a  kind 
of  deputy-Providence.  He  supervises  their  work,  provides  accom- 
modation for  them,  pays  them,  sometimes  feeds  them,  cares  for 
them  in  sickness ;  arbitrates  in  their  differences,  domestic  or 
otherwise.  He  must  be  an  expert  in  all  that  relates  to  cultiva- 
tion and  manufacture,  and  must  always  be  on  the  alert,  ready 
to  exercise  his  trained  judgment  as  to  the  proper  duration  of  the 
many  processes  necessary  to  the  out-turn  of  a  good  tea.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  keeping  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
estate  and  factory  accounts,  and  has  moreover  under  his  control 
a  costly  installation  of  machinery.  He  must  have  courage, 
endurance,  and  patience,  to  face  the  vicissitudes  which  ill-health, 
bad  weather,  a  scanty  crop,  or  the  ravages  of  blight  and  pest  may 
bring  upon  him. 

In  these  manly  qualities  he  has  rarely  indeed  been  found 
wanting,  with  results  written  large  in  the  pages  of  Indian  history 
and  visible  in  every  home  in  Great  Britain.  The  enormous 
expansion  of  the  tea  industry  in  India  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  last  sixty  years  of  British  administration.  In 
1850  there  were  in  India  some  1,000  acres  under  tea,  and  the 
total  production  was  about  250,000  Ibs.  In  1907  there  were  a 
total  of  5,811  tea  plantations  in  India,  of  which  73  were  in  the 
native  state  of  Travancore  and  the  rest  in  British  India.  The 
total  area  under  cultivation  was  539,457  acres  with  a  total 
production  of  248,020,398  Ibs.  of  tea. 

This  enormous  expansion  has  been  of  corresponding  benefit 
to  the  Dependency.  An  eminent  authority  estimates  the  capital 
invested  in  tea  in  India  as  not  far  short  of  forty  millions  sterling. 
Those  whose  economical  theories  are  derived  from  their  political  pre- 
dilections are  fond  of  talking  about  the  "  drain  "  on  India  caused 
by  the  employment  of  British  capital  in  the  country.  The  tea 
industry  at  any  rate  should  be  free  from  their  criticism  in  this 
respect.  Without  British  energy  the  industry  could  never  have 
existed,  without  British  capital  it  could  never  have  endured.  It 
has  brought  prosperity  to  districts  formerly  desolate.  It  has 
promoted  the  development  of  communications.  It  has  relieved 
the  burden  of  the  taxpayer.  It  has  enhanced  the  prosperity  of 
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great  ports.  It  has  provided  employment  for  many  thousands  of 
our  Indian  fellow-subjects.  A  few  figures  will  render  clearer  the 
nature  of  the  service  which  India  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  planter. 

The  tea  gardens  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  on  the 
hills  and  those  situated  on  the  plains.  The  distinction  is  more 
than  a  mere  topographical  one.  It  has  an  important  bearing  on 
many  problems  of  cultivation  and  management.  The  chief  hill 
gardens  are  those  on  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  as  at 
Darjeeling,  where  there  are  some  50,000  acres  under  cultivation ; 
or  at  Almora  and  Naini  Tal  in  the  United  Provinces ;  or  Simla 
and  the  Kangra  Valley  in  the  Punjab.  There  are  also  gardens  on 
the  Nilgiri  clump  in  Madras,  and  in  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts 
in  Eastern  Bengal.  The  tea  districts  in  the  plains  are  those  of 
Assam,  including  the  Brahmaputra  Valley,  with  209,737  acres,  and 
the  Surma  Valley  with  133,770  acres ;  Jalpaiguri  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  in  the  Eastern  Bengal,  with  81,338  acres ;  and  the 
native  state  of  Travancore,  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  which  has 
lately  been  coming  into  notice  as  a  tea-producing  locality.  Burma 
has  some  gardens,  but  the  product  mostly  takes  the  form  of 
pickled  tea,  which  is  not  suitable  for  European  consumption. 

The  tea  from  the  hill  districts  is  less  in  quantity  per  acre  but 
of  finer  flavour  than  that  from  the  plains.  For  example,  the  1907 
crop  from  Darjeeling  averaged  267  Ibs.  per  acre,  whilst  from 
Jalpaiguri  it  amounted  to  as  much  as  580  Ibs.  On  the  other 
hand,  Darjeeling  tea  sold  at  an  average  price  of  10 ^d.  per  lb., 
while  tea  from  the  Terai  only  averaged  l^d. 

One  must  therefore  recognise  the  general  difference  in  quality, 
price,  and  yield  between  tea  from  the  plains  and  tea  from  the 
hills.  This  difference,  due  to  soil  and  climate,  naturally  re-acts 
on  the  expenditure,  the  size  of  the  labour  force,  and  many  other 
items  connected  with  the  gardens.  In  1907  the  tea  estates  in  India 
employed  over  560,000  persons  or  more  than  one  person  to  an  acre. 
Calculations  based  on  more  than  fifty  gardens  in  the  plains  show 
an  average  expenditure  in  India  for  1908  of  £9*25  per  acre. 
Similar  calculations  for  a  proportionate  number  of  hill  gardens 
give  £6*75  per  acre.  If  we  assume,  as  I  think  we  are  fairly 
justified  in  doing,  that  these  averages  represent  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  approximation  the  general  rate  of  expenditure  on  each 
class  of  garden  respectively,  we  find  that  the  tea  gardens  spend 
in  one  year  in  India  over  4|  millions  sterling.  This  is  surely  suffi- 
cient to  rebut  any  wild  theory  as  to  an  economic  drain.  But  we 
may  go  further.  I  find  that  gardens  in  the  plains  spend  an  average 
of  7s.  per  acre,  or  6s.  per  coolie,  per  annum,  in  providing  medical 
assistance  for  their  workers.  The  corresponding  figures  for  hill 
gardens  are  2s.  per  acre  and  2s.  4d.  per  coolie — a  striking  tribute 
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to  the  climatic  difference.  This  rate,  if  again  we  may  take  our 
averages  to  apply  generally,  would  mean  that  tea  companies 
spend  every  year  about  £170,000  on  the  maintenance  of  health 
among  their  workers.  In  other  words,  every  pound  of  tea  pro- 
duced in  India  means  4-f  d.  spent  in  the  country,  of  which  ^d.  is 
medical  expenditure. 

Again,  all  Indian  tea  is  produced  under  skilled  British  super- 
vision. Men  of  the  highest  scientific  training  and  attainments  are 
employed  to  experiment  and  advise.  All  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture are  performed  by  carefully  devised  machinery.  Cleanli- 
ness and  aseptic  conditions  are  insisted  on  in  the  factory.  The 
result  is  that  Indian  tea  is  one  of  the  purest  of  commodities,  and 
is  kept  free  from  contamination  from  the  time  it  is  plucked  till 
it  comes  on  the  London  market.  The  recognition  of  this  purity 
has  taken  the  practical  form  of  an  enormous  and  progressive 
consumption.  In  1866  the  United  Kingdom  consumed  102,265,000 
Ibs.  of  tea,  of  which  only  4  per  cent,  was  Indian,  each  inhabitant 
of  the  British  Isles  being  responsible  for  a  consumption  of  3*42 
Ibs.  of  all  kinds  of  tea.  In  1903  this  consumption  had  increased 
to  6-03  Ibs.  per  head,  or  a  total  of  255,365,953  Ibs.  Of  this  total 
only  10  per  cent,  was  from  China,  59  per  cent,  was  from  India, 
and  31  per  cent,  from  Ceylon,  where  the  conditions  of  manu- 
facture are  precisely  similar  to  those  obtaining  in  India.  In  1907 
the  consumption  had  still  further  increased  to  6 '20  Ibs.  per  head. 
In  1908  there  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  21,467,343  Ibs. 
of  China  tea,  and  172,477,204  Ibs.  of  Indian;  the  latter  being 
valued  at  £5,770,094.  Of  this  total  import  a  certain  amount  is 
re-exported,  and  a  proportionately  large  amount  remains  in  bond 
till  required ;  but  the  official  figures  show  that  during  last  year 
8,920,731  Ibs.  of  China  tea  and  157,441,706  Ibs.  of  Indian  were 
taken  out  of  bond  for  home  consumption.  The  figures  for  the 
"  seasonal"  year,  from  the  1st  June,  1908,  to  the  31st  May,  1909, 
are  even  more  remarkable.  The  amount  of  tea  cleared  for  home 
consumption  during  that  period  was  176,552,195  Ibs.,  an  increase 
of  21  million  Ibs.  over  the  preceding  period.  Part  of  this 
phenomenal  increase  was  no  doubt  due  to  anxiety  as  to  the  effect 
on  tea  of  the  then  expected  Budget,  but  this  does  not  account  for 
the  whole,  since  the  increase  had  been  noticeable  for  some  time 
prior  to  the  rise  of  speculation  as  to  the  Budget. 

This  growth  of  the  Indian  tea  trade  has  been  the  result  of 
common-sense  management  and  scientific  methods  of  production. 
The  Indian  planter  has  had  no  external  aid  in  the  shape  of 
tariffs  and  subsidies.  He  has  won  his  way  by  his  own  exertions, 
and  by  the  sterling  merits  of  the  tea  he  has  placed  on  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

A.  B.  DUCHESNE. 
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THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT,  1906 

SOME  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS 

BY  A.   W.   WAMSLEY 

(Manager  of  the  Accident  Department  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Company) 

"  THE  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906,"  has  now  been 
in  force  for  nearly  two  years.  One  may  therefore  venture  to 
express  an  opinion,  without  being  accused  of  undue  haste,  as  to 
how  far  the  measure  has  fulfilled  the  objects  its  promoters  bad  in 
view.  That  the  Act  has  proved  an  unqualified  success  few  persons 
will  be  bold  enough  to  assert,  while  some,  even  among  the 
very  class  it  was  specially  framed  to  benefit,  do  not  hesitate  to 
describe  it  as  a  partial,  if  not  a  complete  failure. 

Any  criticism  of  the  Act  from  an  economic  standpoint  must 
start  with  the  admission  that  compensation  for  workmen  in 
some  form  or  other  is  necessary,  and  that  the  tax  upon  industry 
thereby  entailed  must  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  cost  of  production.  In  this  respect  British  employers  do 
not  suffer  any  disadvantage  compared  with  their  continental 
or  colonial  competitors,  for  there  is  no  important  country  in 
Europe,  and  hardly  any  British  colony,  which  does  not,  in  some 
form  or  other,  provide  compensation  for  industrial  accidents. 
America  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  while  em- 
ployers in  the  United  States  are  only  liable  for  accidents  due  to 
negligence,  the  American  law  is  interpreted  in  so  liberal  a  manner 
that  the  cost  to  employers  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  render  the 
exception  of  little  practical  importance.  Again,  industrial  occupa- 
tions all  the  world  over  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  bearing 
the  cost  of  the  bodily  injuries  to  workmen  arising  out  of  them, 
so  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  nation  is  seriously  handicapped 
in  competition  with  another  as  a  consequence  of  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  compensation. 

In  dealing  with  the  economic  aspects  of  the  question,  therefore, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  regard  only  the  law  as  it  is  in  this  country,  and 
in  doing  so  I  shall  assume  that  the  test  of  the  success  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  is  not  so  much  the  actual  amount  of  tax 
it  imposes  upon  trade,  as  the  extent  to  which  the  benefits  it  gives 
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to  the  workers  as  a  whole  is  equivalent  to  that  tax.  To  justify 
these  premises,  however,  it  must  be  proved  that  compensation 
is  paid  only  to  persons  who  are  genuine  victims  of  an  accident, 
that  the  expense  of  administering  the  Act  is  not  unduly  excessive, 
and  that  no  corresponding  disadvantages  accrue  to  a  considerable 
number  of  workers  outweighing  the  advantages  they  receive. 
In  this  article  I  propose  to  show  that  judged  by  these  tests  the 
Act  of  1906  has  not  been  successful,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  not  possible  to  remedy  a  condition  of  affairs  irritating  to 
employers,  unsatisfactory  to  honest  and  industrious  workmen,  and 
injurious  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

To  take  the  first  point.  When  the  Bill  was  being  discussed  in 
Parliament  a  section  of  the  Labour  party  resented  the  suggestion 
that  malingering  was  an  evil  which  would  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  ;  whether  their  opinion  is  the  same  to-day  I  have  no  means 
of  telling,  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  few  medical  men, 
having  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act,  will  deny  that 
malingering  is  a  serious  and  growing  evil.  Indeed,  a  wit  in 
the  medical  profession  not  long  ago  declared  that  compensation 
had  caused  a  serious  epidemic  of  a  disease  which  he  called 
ergophobia,  and  that  the  disease  was  rapidly  spreading  owing 
to  the  lack  of  adequate  preventive  treatment. 

The  fact  that  the  parliamentary  representatives  of  labour  were 
so  ready  to  deny  that  there  was  any  necessity  to  provide  safe- 
guards against  malingering  may  have  been  the  reason  why  so 
little  attention  was  given  to  that  phase  of  the  question  in  the 
report  of  the  departmental  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  law  relating  to  compensation  for  injuries  to  workmen.  The 
references  in  that  document  relating  to  malingering  pccupy  but  a 
sixth  of  a  page,  and  will  be  found  in  that  portion  reserved  for  the 
opinions  of  the  county  court  judges  : 

One  or  two  judges  refer  to  this  matter,  but  the  majority  make  no  mention 
of  it.  Judge  Owen  apparently  has  reason  to  believe  that  malingering  is 
common.  Judge  Steavenson  remarks  that  he  believes  he  sees  "  some  signs  of 
malingerers.  Example :  a  quarryman  in  receipt  of  30*.  weekly  is  injured ; 
receives  15s.  weekly  from  his  employers,  and  three  sums  of  9s.  from  each  of 
three  benefit  societies — total  42s.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  he  will  ever  get 
better."  Judge  Mansel  Jones  speaks  of  the  "  great  exaggeration  of  after 
effects "  as  "  abundantly  proved  before  me  by  medical  evidence."  Judge 
Bompas,  without  suggesting  that  there  is  any  practice  of  malingering,  states 
that  in  cases  depending  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  workman  has 
recovered,  it  frequently  appears  that  "the  injured  limb  has  not  completely 
recovered  from  want  of  use.  The  use  is  in  the  beginning  accompanied  by 
considerable  pain,  and  the  injured  person  has  not  the  same  inducement  to  face 
this  when  he  will  in  any  case  receive  half  his  wages.  I  do  not,  however,  see 
that  this  could  be  obviated  by  any  legislation :  it  can,  I  think,  be  best  met  by 
the  discretion  of  the  judge  in  lessening  the  payment  so  as  to  give  additional 
inducement  to  work." 
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Such  was  the  casual  manner  in  which  this  important  question 
was  dismissed  by  the  Committee,  yet  malingering  to-day  must  be 
costing  employers  many  thousands  a  year  in  unnecessary  and 
avoidable  compensation. 

Malingering  is  defined  as  "  feigning  illness  to  avoid  duty," 
and  perhaps  in  this  literal  sense  it  may  not  be  particularly 
common  ;  but  the  evil  I  especially  refer  to,  and  which  must  be  met 
sooner  or  later,  is  not  so  much  feigning  injuries  as  exaggerating 
a  trifling  ailment,  or  unnecessarily  prolonging  the  period  of  in- 
capacity for  work  resulting  from  a  genuine  accident.  The 
exaggeration  of  trifling  injuries  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the 
section  in  the  Act  which  provides  that  if  a  workman  be  disabled 
for  less  than  one  week  he  is  to  receive  no  compensation,  but  if 
the  disablement  last  longer  than  a  week  he  may  claim  for  the 
whole  period  of  disablement.  The  Government  were  warned  by 
the  Insurance  Companies,  and  by  large  employers  of  labour  that 
the  effect  of  this  provision  would  be  an  increase  in  the  duration 
of  incapacity  from  trifling  accidents,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
evidence  taken  upon  the  subject  the  Departmental  Committee 
definitely  advised  the  Government  not  to  adopt  this  method 
of  paying  compensation.  No  statistics  bearing  upon  the  point 
are  available  at  present,  but  the  following  extracts  from  the 
report  for  1907  of  the  chief  Inspector  of  Factories  tend  to  show 
that  the  Government  were  ill-advised  to  ignore  the  warnings  they 
received. 

The  administration  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906,  does  not 
rest  with  the  Factory  Department,  but  the  Act  .  .  .  has  been  attended  with 
increase  in  the  total  of  reported  accidents  (page  vi.). 

The  reported  accidents  continue  to  increase  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  Inspectors  (page  xv.). 

Another  form  of  malingering,  and  one  by  far  the  most  serious 
and  difficult  to  deal  with,  is  the  tendency  of  certain  workpeople 
to  delay  admitting  recovery  until  the  last  possible  moment. 
The  evil  is  encouraged  in  several  ways  apart  from  the  natural 
desire  of  the  lazy  and  indolent  type  of  workman  to  be  idle  on 
half  pay  in  preference  to  receiving  full  pay  in  return  for  a 
day's  work.  Many  men,  owing  to  being  members  of  sick  clubs, 
receive  more  money  when  disabled  by  an  accident  than  when 
working.  Their  desire  to  continue  this  pleasant  state  of  things 
is  assisted  in  many  cases,  not  deliberately,  but  carelessly,  by 
their  own  medical  attendants,  who,  as  they  reside  in  the  district, 
and  earn  their  livelihood  by  the  patronage  of  fellow- workers  of 
the  patient,  are  not  always  anxious  to  look  too  closely  into  the 
facts.  Further  encouragement  is  also  given  by  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic county  court  judges  who  are  apt,  when  considering 
conflicting  medical  testimony,  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  weaker 
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party.  In  many  cases  no  doubt  substantial  justice  is  done,  but 
this  tendency  of  the  judges  to  leniency  is  becoming  too  widely 
known,  and  is  undoubtedly  counted  upon  by  undeserving  and 
unscrupulous  schemers. 

Lecturing  before  the  Life  Assurance  Medical  Offices  Associa- 
tion last  year  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  made  the  following  interesting 
statement  on  the  subject : 

Experience  shows  that  since  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  came 
into  force,  men  are  longer  on  the  sick  funds  than  formerly,  and  are 
becoming  more  and  more  disinclined  to  recommence  work  than  in  previous 
decades.  In  coal-mining  districts  it  is  difficult  to  get  lads  to  return  to  work 
after  injury,  since  during  disability  they  receive  their  full  wages  if  under  10s. 
a  week,  and  a  maximum  of  10s.  if  under  the  age  of  21.  These  youths,  as  the 
outcome  of  what  they  get  as  compensation  and  the  monies  from  their  societies, 
are,  when  incapacitated,  in  receipt  of  a  larger  income  than  when  at  work,  a 
circumstance  not  at  all  conducive  to  a  return  to  work  to  the  mine.  Incapacity 
has,  therefore,  a  money  value  which  encourages  malingering.  In  the  case  of 
injuries  received  in  some  occupations  it  is  difficult  to  disprove  the  disability. 
In  coal  mining,  for  example,  men  lay  themselves  off  work  for  slight  and 
imaginary  strains  to  the  back,  and  as  the  malady  is  entirely  subjective,  it  is 
not  easy  for  medical  men  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  statement.  The  difficulty 
is  increased  when  the  medical  man  who  has  to  give  the  certificate  is  dependent 
upon  the  workman  for  his  income.  Medical  practitioners  have  been  boy- 
cotted and  obliged  to  leave  colliery  districts  because  they  have  forwarded  a 
report  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  injured  workmen. 

Again  in  the  same  lecture,  Dr.  Oliver  states : 

It  is  a  source  of  irritation  to  medical  men  when  workmen  who  are  in 
receipt  of  weekly  compensation  are  found  not  only  not  taking  remedial  steps 
to  regain  health,  but  absolutely  refusing  to  undergo  some  minor  surgical 
operation  which  would  probably  enable  them  to  return  to  work. 

Judge  Parry  has  expressed  the  dictum  that  where  com- 
pensation is  being  paid  to  a  workman  under  an  agreement,  the 
employer  has  no  right  to  discontinue  the  payments  without  an 
order  of  the  Court.  Other  judges  are  evidently  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  these  opinions  are  apparently  based  upon  Schedule 
II.,  Section  9,  of  the  Act  which  runs  thus  : 

Where  the  amount  of  compensation  under  this  Act  has  been  ascertained 
.  .  .  either  by  a  committee  or  by  an  arbitrator  or  by  agreement,  a  memorandum 
thereof  shall  be  sent  in  manner  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  Court,  by  the 
committee  or  arbitrator,  or  by  any  party  interested,  to  the  registrar  of  the 
County  Court,  who  shall,  subject  to  such  rules,  on  being  satisfied  as  to  its 
genuineness,  record  such  memorandum  in  a  special  register  without  fee,  and 
thereupon  the  memorandum  shall  for  all  purposes  be  enforceable  as  a  County 
Court  judgment. 

In  a  case  which  came  under  my  notice  the  workman 
actually  went  to  the  extent  of  issuing  execution  on  the  goods  of 
his  employer  in  respect  of  arrears  of  compensation  under  an 
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agreement,  although  the  employer  had  undeniable  medical  evidence 
that  the  workman  was  no  longer  incapacitated,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  a  decision  of  the  Court  upon  the  subject.  And 
for  some  weeks  the  employer  was  compelled  to  pay  an  unjust 
claim  to  avoid  the  indignity  of  having  his  property  seized  by  the 
bailiffs.  Such  a  result  can  never  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
Legislature,  and  if  contemplated,  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the 
section  and  its  obvious  injustice  cannot  possibly  have  been 
realised. 

What  then  is  the  effect  of  the  present  condition  of  things? 
A  workman  having  met  with  an  injury  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. The  employer  admits  his  liability  to  pay  and 
enters  into  an  agreement  to  do  so,  this  agreement  being  filed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  may  the 
employer  stop  payment  until  he  has  convinced  a  county  court 
judge  that  the  workman  has  recovered.  Not  only  is  it  probably 
a  question  of  several  weeks  before  he  can  get  the  case  heard, 
during  which  period  he  must  pay  compensation,  although  he  may 
ultimately  prove  that  the  man  was  not  entitled  to  it,  but  he  must 
be  represented  at  the  court  and  bring  medical  witnesses  to 
support  his  case,  a  proceeding  which  involves  him  in  much 
expense.  He  finds  it,  therefore,  cheaper  to  submit  to  what 
approaches  very  near  to  blackmail  in  order  to  persuade  the 
workman  to  cancel  the  agreement  voluntarily.  When  this 
legal  anomaly  becomes  generally  known  and  appreciated,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  get  a  workman  to  agree  voluntarily  to  cancel  an 
agreement  unless  substantially  rewarded  for  so  doing. 

In  view  of  these  temptations  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
malingering  is  becoming  a  serious  evil,  and  one  which  is  diverting 
to  the  pockets  of  the  idle  and  undeserving  a  large  portion  of  the 
tax  upon  trade  that  was  intended  to  benefit  the  genuine  victims 
of  accidents.  Moreover,  there  is  a  serious  danger  of  the  evil 
becoming  even  more  serious  unless  some  remedy  be  soon  forth- 
coming. 

We  have  next  to  consider  whether  the  cost  of  administrating 
the  Act  is  higher  than  it  need  be.  The  avowed  intention  of  the 
Government  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of,  and  the  necessity  for, 
litigation,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  new  Act,  by  clearing 
up  doubtful  points  and  minimising  the  possibility  of  disputes  as 
to  its  application,  is  a  marked  improvement  upon  the  Act  of  1897. 
The  serious  consideration  is,  that  although  the  possibility  of  litiga- 
tion of  this  character  is  undoubtedly  lessened,  new  features  have 
been  introduced  which  seem  likely  to  cause  an  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease  in  the  amount  required  for  legal  expenses.  For 
various  reasons  the  Act  appears  to  have  provided  an  extremely 
happy  hunting  ground  for  the  speculative  lawyer ;  and  the  county 
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court  judge,  in  his  capacity  of  arbitrator,  is  likely  to  be  more  in 
demand  than  ever. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  speculative  lawyer  is  one 
which  requires  careful  consideration.  In  these  days  when  work- 
men of  all  grades  are  protected  by  powerful  trade  unions,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  they  have  any  great  need  for  legal  advice 
upon  the  system  of  no  result,  no  pay ;  but  admitting  that  there 
are  cases  in  which,  through  the  absence  of  legal  facilities,  the 
workman  might  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  unscrupulous  employer, 
it  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  it  is  in  the  real  interests  of 
anyone  that  certain  members  of  the  legal  profession  should 
employ  armies  of  touts  to  haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
works  and  hospitals  in  order  to  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of 
injured  persons,  and  manufacture  disputes  to  make  commission 
for  themselves  and  "  costs  "  for  their  employers.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  what  is  actually  happening.  Until  recently  it  was  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880  which  enabled  the  lower  order 
of  solicitor  to  intimidate  employers  of  labour  by  threats  of 
proceedings.  The  Government  was  strongly  advised  to  repeal 
that  Act,  as  offering  too  much  facility  in  the  direction  indicated ; 
but  although  the  advice  was  not  acted  upon,  the  Act  may  none 
the  less  be  said  to  be  a  dead  letter,  because  the  gentlemen  referred 
to  find  their  purpose  satisfactorily  served  by  the  Compensation 
Act  of  1906.  It  is  surprising  how  the  promise  of  anything  from 
£2  2s.  upwards  by  way  of  "  costs  "  frequently  causes  points  of 
difference  to  disappear  as  if  by  magic. 

There  are  two  classes  of  costs  which  are  incurred  by  employers 
in  connection  with  claims  for  compensation,  the  costs  incurred  in 
the  courts  and  the  costs  paid  to  solicitors  to  settle  cases  out  of 
court.  It  is  not  suggested  for  one  moment  that  costs  incurred  in 
either  of  these  ways  are  necessarily  improper ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
many  cases  the  employer  or  his  representative  is  entirely  to  blame 
for  having  brought  about  disputes  ;  but  making  due  allowance  for 
this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  away 
unnecessarily  in  legal  expenses  without  any  adequate  advantage 
accruing  to  the  workmen  as  a  body.  I  have  already  given  an 
instance  showing  how  a  dishonest  workman  may  force  an 
employer  to  pay  an  unjust  claim  in  order  to  avoid  a  more 
expensive  alternative.  Another  case  in  point  is  the  power  which 
is  accorded  to  county  court  registrars  and  judges  to  inquire  into 
agreements  sent  to  them  to  be  filed.  By  Schedule  II.,  Section  9 
(d),  the  registrar  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  refuse  to 
register  an  agreement  for  the  settlement  of  a  claim,  and  refer  it 
to  the  judge ;  and  by  sub-section  (e)  of  the  same  section  the  judge 
may  refuse  to  allow  it  to  be  registered.  This  section,  inasmuch  as 
it  protects  a  workman  against  himself,  or  against  an  unscrupulous 
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attempt  to  take  advantage  of  him,  is  excellent ;  but  it  has 
provided  a  new  and  presumably  entirely  unlooked  for  source  of 
expense  to  employers. 

For  example,  after  having  paid  an  injured  workman  compen- 
sation for  some  weeks,  and  being  desirous  of  ending  his  liability, 
an  employer  succeeds  in  making  a  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable 
bargain  with  the  man  to  settle  his  claim  for  a  lump  sum.  The 
agreement  is  sent  as  required  to  the  county  court  to  be  registered, 
and  the  registrar,  without  giving  any  reason,  exercises  his  power 
to  summon  the  parties  to  appear  before  him  in  order  to  explain 
the  settlement.  The  workman  appears,  and  possibly  feeling  that 
by  pretending  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement  he  may 
succeed  in  getting  something  more,  protests  against  its  registra- 
tion, and  accordingly  the  registrar,  being  in  doubt,  refers  the  case 
to  the  judge.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  employer  is  thus 
put  to  unreasonable  and  quite  unnecessary  expense,  to  say  nothing 
of  worry  and  annoyance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ultimately  the 
judge  may  decide  that  the  agreement  was  fair  and  order  it  to  be 
registered. 

It  will  possibly  be  said  that  an  obvious  remedy  is  for  the 
employer  to  refrain  from  lump  sum  settlements,  but  experience 
proves  that  a  large  number  of  injuries  are  never  cured  until  the 
balm  of  a  final  lump  sum  payment  is  prescribed,  so  it  is  merely 
a  choice  of  two  evils  for  the  employer. 

Other  instances  in  which  the  Act  facilitates  litigation  could  be 
quoted,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  legal  expenses 
must  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  cost  which  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  of  1906  imposes  upon  employers.  Sir  John 
Gray  Hill  stated  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Law  Society  that 
he  estimated  the  sum  which  employers  would  ultimately  have  to 
pay  under  the  Act  would  amount  to  40  or  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  actual  risk.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  Sir  John  Gray  Hill's  estimate 
be  not  exceeded,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  a  great  deal  could  have 
been  done  to  prevent  such  undesirable  leakages. 

A  modification  in  the  status  of  the  official  medical  referee  is 
clearly  desirable.  By  virtue  of  Schedule  II.,  Section  5  of  the  Act, 
a  county  court  judge  may  summon  the  medical  referee  to  sit 
with  him  as  an  assessor,  but  this  does  not  go  far  enough.  Some- 
thing more  drastic  is  required,  and  moreover  the  rule  should 
not  be  permissive.  Again,  the  training  of  county  court  judges 
does  not  necessarily  fit  them  to  deal  with  the  complicated  and 
often  contradictory  medical  evidence  which  comes  before  them. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  required  in  all  cases  of  conflicting 
medical  testimony,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  to  summon  the 
medical  referee  to  sit  with  them  and  advise  tjiem.  If  this  were 
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done  the  medical  referee  might  himself  examine  the  injured  person, 
and  by  this  means  he  would  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself 
which  of  the  conflicting  opinions  was  most  likely  to  be  correct. 
Case  after  case  has  been  reported  in  which  a  county  court 
judge  has  brushed  aside  the  expert  evidence  of  medical  men  of 
the  greatest  possible  experience,  and  the  highest  standing  in  the 
profession,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  some  obscure  local  practi- 
tioner and  this  without  any  apparent  justification .  It  is  no t  possible 
to  believe  that  specialists  of  standing  are  willing  to  deliberately 
waste  their  time  and  compromise  their  reputations  merely  to 
bolster  up  a  weak  case. 

Either  party,  on  paying  the  medical  referee's  fee,  should  be 
able  to  ask  him  to  examine  a  workman  in  the  presence  of  his  own 
medical  attendant,  and  the  medical  adviser  of  the  employer. 
The  three  doctors  would  consult  together,  and,  if  unable  to  agree, 
the  decision  of  the  medical  referee  should  be  final.  The  great 
advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  that  most  of  the 
cases  of  disputes  on  medical  or  surgical  grounds  would  never  come 
into  court  at  all ;  an  enormous  saving  would  be  the  result,  and 
most  of  the  anomalies  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  would 
disappear.  There  would  no  longer  be  any  necessity  for  an 
employer  to  pay  considerable  sums  to  workmen  to  prevent  litiga- 
tion on  medical  grounds,  which  form  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  disputed  cases,  and  there  would  be  less  opportunity  for 
unscrupulous*  lawyers  to  exact  unreasonable  costs.  The  employer 
would  feel  satisfied  that  his  interests  were  being  safeguarded,  and 
the  workman,  receiving  just  and  equitable  treatment,  would 
realise  that  he  must  not  take  advantage  of  beneficent  legislation 
to  lead  an  idle  and  indolent  life. 

A  further  matter  calling  for  reform  is  the  prevalence  of 
unnecessary  actions.  A  considerable  number  of  these  actions 
would  be  avoided  if  judges  were  empowered  to  allow  costs  to  an 
employer  who  is  brought  into  court  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  fully  admitted  his  liability.  This  seems  like  a  platitude,  but 
the  evil  exists,  and  a  solicitor  should  be  liable  to  pay  the  costs  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  he  had  deliberately  allowed  an  improper 
case  to  be  brought  into  court.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred 
quite  recently  in  which  the  judge  ordered  a  solicitor  to  pay  the 
costs  out  of  his  own  pocket,  but  the  judge's  power  to  do  so 
was  disputed,  and  unfortunately  his  decision  was  reversed  on 
appeal. 

Lastly  I  come  to  the  question  whether  the  Act  is  an  unmixed 
blessing  to  the  working  classes  as  a  whole.  There  is  the  much 
canvassed  instance  of  the  domestic  servant  who  under  the  old 
regime  came  off  very  well  by  relying  upon  the  generosity  of  her 
employer  in  the  event  of  sickness  or  accident,  but  who  in  future 
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must  expect  nothing  beyond  her  strict  legal  rights.  This  is  a  case 
where  the  Act  is  really  a  disadvantage  ;  other  instances  of  a  similar 
character  could  be  quoted,  but  the  most  serious  matter  from  the 
workman's  point  of  view,  and  the  only  one  it  is  proposed  to 
discuss  here  is  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  aged,  maimed  or 
physically  unfit  in  obtaining  employment  by  reason  of  the  risk 
employers  run  in  giving  that  class  of  person  work.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  so  much  that  these  persons  are  more  likely  to 
meet  with  accidents,  although  this  is  undoubtedly  so  in  certain 
cases,  but  because  to  the  old  or  infirm  a  comparatively  slight 
accident  may  have  serious  results,  and  a  trifling  injury  often 
brings  some  serious  latent  disease  to  a  head.  Although  in  both 
cases  an  accident  may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the  dis- 
ablement, it  is  the  infirmity  or  disease  which  is  really  the  cause 
of  the  workman's  inability  to  work. 

In  many  cases  the  employment  of  these  persons  is  not  only  a 
danger  to  themselves,  but  also  to  their  fellow- workers.  But 
apart  from  this  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  principle 
that  the  employer  of  an  epileptic,  for  example,  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  him  an  annuity  for  life  if,  by  reason  of  a  seizure,  he 
falls  into  some  machinery  and  is  maimed  for  life,  or  to  pay  com- 
pensation to  his  dependents  because  he  happens  to  fall  down 
stairs  and  is  killed.  A  man  who  has  lost  an  eye  may  lose  the 
other  eye,  in  which  event  it  is  hardly  fair  that  he  should 
become  chargeable  for  life  upon  his  last  employer.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  employers  are  hesitating  to  employ 
physically  defective  workpeople,  and  that  there  is  in  consequence 
a  considerable  outcry  against  the  hardship  involved. 

The  difficulty  is  to  decide  what  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the 
position.  Obviously  the  Government,  which  has  established  a  most 
complete  and  expensive  organisation  with  the  object  of  reducing 
accidents  in  factories,  cannot  endeavour  to  force  the  hands  of  the 
employers,  especially  in  cases  where  the  employment  of  a  maimed 
or  infirm  person  would  involve  an  additional  risk  to  himself  or  to 
others.  The  position  was  fully  realised  by  the  Special  Depart- 
mental Committee,  anid  the  following  extract  from  their  report 
is  significant : 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  operation  of  the  Act,  as  it  stands,  both  as  regards 
he  old  and  infirm  and  those  who  have  been  maimed,  has  proved  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  advantages  which  in  other  respects  it  has  conferred  on  the 
workmen.  We  cannot  but  think  that  some  amendment  of  the  Act  should  be 
made  to  remove  or  lessen  the  difficulty  of  employing  such  persons  without 
casting  on  the  employer  a  liability  of  such  weight  as  to  make  it  difficult  for 
him  to  employ  this  class  of  labour  at  all.  We  suggest  that  it  should  be  open 
to  the  employer,  upon  a  certificate  from  the  medical  referee  as  to  the  enfeebled 
condition  of  the  workman,  to  employ  an  infirm  or  injured  person  upon  special 
terms  as  to  compensation  in  case  of  death  or  injury  from  accident.  We  think 
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that  the  Act  should  provide  a  minimum  rate  of  compensation,  but  that  the 
parties  should  be  free  to  make  their  own  terms  for  a  larger  amount. 

We  suggest  as  a  minimum  in  the  case  of  old  persons  5s.  per  week  for 
injury,  and  in  the  case  of  death,  leaving  dependents,  £25.  Persons  over  sixty 
years  of  age  might  be  employed  on  these  terms  without  certificate.  In  the 
case  of  "infirm"  persons  under  that  age,  including  those  partially  maimed, 
the  minimum  to  be  5s.  or  one  quarter  of  the  weekly  wages,  whichever  is  the 
larger  sum,  in  case  of  non-fatal  accidents;  and  in  case  of  fatal  accidents, 
leaving  dependents,  £25,  or  a  sum  equivalent  to  156  times  the  quarter  wages, 
whichever  is  larger. 

This  recommendation  was  embodied  in  the  Bill  as  first  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  but  was  ultimately  discarded.  This 
course  was  unfortunate,  for  the  recommendation  would  un- 
doubtedly have  had  a  good  effect  in  the  direction  of  encouraging 
employers  to  give  suitable  work  to  maimed  or  aged  persons. 
Employment  of  this  character  is  very  often  given  out  of  charity, 
and  the  feeling  that  an  act  of  kindness  may  involve  the 
employer  in  a  serious  liability  is  undoubtedly  a  deterrent.  Un- 
less some  revision  be  made  physically  impaired  workmen  will 
continue  to  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, and  the  aged  will,  in  most  cases,  be  obliged  to  rely  upon 
Old-Age  Pensions  for  their  support. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  contended  that  a  successful 
scheme  of  providing  compensation  for  workmen  should  ensure 
that  the  advantages  be  confined  as  far  as  possible  to  the  genuinely 
injured,  that  the  expense  of  administration  should  not  be  unneces- 
sarily high,  and  that  the  many  should  benefit  with  as  little  injury 
as  possible  to  the  few.  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906,  falls  short  of 
these  requirements,  and  to  show  how  some  of  its  shortcomings 
might  be  remedied.  If  the  arguments  used  be  considered  con- 
clusive, it  is  clear  that  the  defects  to  which  attention  has  been 
drawn  need  not  exist,  and  that  the  remedies  need  not  necessarily 
deprive  the  working  classes  of  any  benefit  contemplated  by  the 
legislature,  and  which  every  humane  and  enlightened  employer  is 
only  anxious  to  continue. 

A.  W.  WAMSLEY. 
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SIDELIGHTS    ON   COLONIAL   LIFE 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

South  African  Union  and  Insurance. 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  address,  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  South 
Africa,  referring  to  the  question  of  Union  observed  :  "  From  our 
point  of  view,  as  insurance  men,  I  venture  to  say  that  we  should 
welcome  Union  with  whole-hearted  enthusiasm.  If  prosperity  is 
ever  to  return  to  our  country  it  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
development  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  industrial  enterprise, 
requiring  an  increased  population,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
looking  forward  to  an  early  realisation  of  the  good  times  which 
we  are  told  are  in  store  for  us.  Without  an  ever-increasing 
population  in  this  land  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  impossible  for 
insurance  companies  to  build  up  a  successful  and  satisfactory 
business.  With  the  advent  of  Unification,  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  ascertain  what  the  intentions  of  the  Union  Government  are, 
regarding  proposed  legislation  affecting  insurance  companies,  so 
that  steps  may  be  taken  to  place  our  views  before  the  proper 
authorities,  and,  if  necessary,  to  give  them  all  the  advice  and 
assistance  we  can  to  enable  them  to  draft  a  Bill  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  the  country.  There  are  numerous  questions  which  such 
a  Bill  will  involve,  such  as,  for  instance,  deposits,  licences,  stamps, 
and  the  returns  required  by  the  Government.  Of  course,  I  am 
assuming  that  all  legislation  on  insurance  matters  will  be  reserved 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Union  Parliament,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  legislation  will  be  undertaken  by  that 
Government." 

Rhodesia  and  the  Union. 

Sir  Lewis  Michell,  discussing  the  question  of  Union  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cape  Times,  observed  that  the  cabled  references 
to  the  proposed  purchase  of  Ehodesia  omitted  all  mention  of  the 
rights  of  the  Imperial  Government,  which  was  bound,  as  grantor 
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of  the  Charter,  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  white  and  native 
inhabitants.  The  Rhodesian  railways  did  not  belong  to  the 
Chartered  Company.  So  far  there  had  been  no  negotiations 
whatever,  though  the  entry  of  Southern  Rhodesia  into  the  South 
African  Union  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  therefore  it  was 
natural  that  the  Colonial  Premiers  at  present  in  London  should 
endeavour  to  open  negotiations.  Southern  Rhodesia  would  not 
enter  the  Union  annexed  to  the  Transvaal.  The  conditions  of 
entry  were  four — namely,  adequate  representation  in  the  Union 
Legislature ;  a  guaranteed  supply  of  native  labour ;  protection 
against  treatment  as  a  dumping  ground  for  "  mean  whites  "  ;  and 
maintenance  of  the  existing  Customs  tariff  controlled  by  the 
Rhodes  clause.  Negotiations  would  certainly  be  complicated  and 
perhaps  prolonged. 

Mining  Handbook. 

The  gold  bars  embossed  on  the  cover  of  a  neat  little 
pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  on 
the  mining  prospects  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  young  men  wishing  to  try  their  luck  as 
gold-miners  in  a  new  country.  Over  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
gold  output  for  last  year,  which  amounted  to  £2,526,007  sterling, 
was  contributed  by  what  are  known  as  "  Small  Workers,"  that  is, 
small  syndicates  or  individuals  working  with  a  five-stamp  battery 
or  some  other  small  crushing  plant.  A  large  part  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  has  proved  to  be  gold-bearing,  but  the  principle  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  early  prospectors  was  to  peg  out  claims  on 
reefs  worked  by  the  ancients.  For  this  reason  few  virgin  reefs 
have  up  to  now  been  opened  up,  but  it  is  incredible  to  assume 
that  the  ancients  discovered  one-half  of  the  gold-bearing  reefs 
which  must  exist  in  the  country.  When  one  takes  into  account 
the  enormous  extent  of  Rhodesia,  and  the  small  amount  of 
prospecting  done,  the  chances  for  men  prepared  to  prospect  in 
unexplored  districts  are  exceedingly  good. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Cultivation. 

Many  parts  of  Southern  Rhodesia  appear  eminently  suitable 
for  growing  oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits ;  in  some  districts  the 
lemon  and  lime  flourish  in  a  wild  state.  Last  year  a  few  oranges 
taken  from  a  grove  near  Salisbury  were  submitted  to  a  leading 
Covent  Garden  expert,  who  reported  in  most  encouraging  terms 
on  the  high  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  climatic  and  meteoro- 
logical conditions  of  Southern  Rhodesia  are  well  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  of  the  finest  quality,  whilst  the  fact  of  the 
fruit  ripening  in  the  dry  season  affords  exceptional  opportunities 
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for  cheaply  harvesting  crops.  Another  advantage  Rhodesia 
possesses  is  that  the  period  of  harvest  enables  oranges  to  be 
placed  on  the  home  market  at  a  time  when  similar  fruit  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  cannot  be  imported  in  any  quantity. 
The  prospects  of  creating  an  export  here  are  so  hopeful  that 
steps  are  shortly  to  be  taken  to  establish  an  experimental  orange 
plantation  in  the  Mazoe  district. 

Hunting  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Southern  Rhodesia  possesses  two  Hunt  Clubs,  one  at  Salisbury, 
in  Mashonaland,  the  other  at  Gwelo,  in  Matabeleland.  As  far 
back  ago  as  1895,  Salisbury  residents  contributed  to  the  upkeep 
of  a  small  pack  of  hounds,  but  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  rebellion 
amongst  the  natives,  hunting  had  to  be  discontinued.  In  1903, 
however,  the  Resident  Commissioner,  Lt.-Col.  Chester-Master, 
established  a  pack  of  twelve  couple  of  fox  hounds,  and  for  two 
seasons  hunted  the  country.  When  he  left  the  neighbourhood 
the  hounds  were  taken  over  by  the  Salisbury  Hunt  Club,  and  the 
Mastership  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Newton.  For 
men  whose  business  confines  them  to  the  office  or  the  "  store  " 
all  day,  a  run  with  the  hounds  in  the  invigorating  atmosphere  of  a 
Rhodesian  early  morning  is  a  treat  which  City  men  in  London  may 
well  envy.  The  season  which  closed  a  month  or  two  ago  proved  a 
great  success,  and  quite  a  number  of  jackal — the  Rhodesian  fox — 
were  killed.  It  wound  up  with  a  week  of  festivities,  which  included 
a  Hunt  Ball,  and  a  race  meeting  under  the  combined  auspices  of 
the  Salisbury  Sports  and  Hunt  Clubs.  The  Gwelo  Hunt,  like  true 
sportsmen,  responded  to  the  invitation  from  Salisbury,  and  five 
of  its  members  travelled  the  188  miles  from  Gwelo,  taking  ten 
horses  with  them  to  compete  in  the  races. 

Bulawayo  Agricultural  Show. 

The  Bulawayo  Agricultural  Show  was  exceptionally  good,  and 
in  all  directions  a  marked  advance  was  shown.  A  particular 
feature  was  the  improvement  in  live  stock,  the  value  of  cattle 
bred  from  native  cows  by  imported  bulls  being  very  clearly 
demonstrated.  Another  fine  exhibit  was  locally  grown  tobacco, 
Turkish  and  Virginian.  Most  exhibitors  sent  in  Turkish  speci- 
mens, and  it  was  clear  that  they  had  greatly  improved  their 
knowledge  of  this  special  leaf.  The  large  number  of  entries  in  the 
different  sections  would  certainly  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many 
farmers  in  this  country.  Agricultural  shows  are  held  in  all 
the  principal  centres  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  as  they  take 
place  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  rain  is  practically  unknown, 
they  serve  as  social  functions  as  well  as  business  exhibitions,  and 
are  attended  by  large  numbers  of  people. 
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Rhodesian  Dinner. 

The  first  Bhodesian  Dinner  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on 
the  21st  July,  and  was  a  signal  success.  Major  Johnson  presided, 
and  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  Prosperity  to  Rhodesia. 
He  paid  tribute  to  the  government  of  the  Colony  by  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  and  stated,  amidst  applause,  that  under  no 
other  form  of  government  could  Rhodesia  have  prospered  as  it 
had.  With  regard  to  the  Union,  he  considered  that  Southern 
Ehodesia  would  have  to  wait  a  while  before  being  asked  to  join, 
but  when  the  proposal  came,  provided  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
genuine  and  just  marriage  settlement,  Rhodesia  might  be  expected 
to  say  "yes."  Col.  Raleigh  Grey,  in  responding,  gave  some 
instances  of  the  Colony's  solid  progress,  and  stated  that  the 
prospects  were  never  better  than  to-day.  The  toast  of  the  guests, 
which  included  three  delegates  of  the  South  African  Union,  Sir 
George  Farrar,  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Sauer,  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Henry  Birchenough,  and  replied  to  by  General 
Sir  H.  Plumer  and  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  who  greatly  amused 
the  audience  with  some  reminiscences  of  early  Rhodesian  days. 
The  memory  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes  was  drunk  in  silence. 

Rhodesia  at  Bisley. 

Southern  Rhodesia  is  represented  at  the  National  Rifle 
Association's  Jubilee  Meeting  at  Bisley  by  a  team  sent  home 
by  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Rifle  Association,  under  the  charge 
of  Capt.  Hope  Carson,  of  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Volun- 
teers. The  following  form  the  team  : — Capt.  Hope  Carson, 
Lieut.  Sybray,  Sergt. -Major  Jearey,  Band-Sergt.  Arnold,  Sergt. 
Steel,  Corpl.  Rock,  Sapper  Harper,  and  Troopers  Cartwright  and 
Link,  of  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Volunteers ;  Lieut.  Stephens 
and  Sergt.  Fowler,  of  the  British  South  Africa  Police ;  and  Con- 
stable Miller,  of  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Constabulary.  At  the 
time  of  going  to  press  many  of  the  competitions  are  still  in 
progress  or  not  begun,  but  the  Rhodesians  have  already  scored 
some  creditable  successes  both  in  the  practice  and  in  the  com- 
petitive stages.  This  is  the  second  time  a  representative  team 
has  come  over  from  Rhodesia  to  join  with  the  other  Colonies 
in  the  Bisley  competitions,  and  the  third  occasion  that  Rhodesia 
has  been  represented  at  Bisley.  The  first  team  came  in  the 
coronation  year  of  1902,  in  charge  of  Major  Baxendale,  of 
the  Southern  Rhodesia  Volunteers;  and  three  years  ago  a 
scratch  team  was  formed  amongst  Rhodesians  who  happened 
to  be  in  England ;  on  that  occasion  Rhodesia  very  nearly 
secured  the  King's  Prize,  Trooper  W.  S.  Craster,  of  the 
Southern  Rhodesia  Volunteers,  making  a  sensational  score,  which 
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was  only  beaten  by  one  point  by  the  winner  of  the  coveted  gold 
medal. 

The  British  South  Africa  Police  and  the  Southern  Khodesia 
Volunteers  include  a  large  number  of  crack  shots  in  their  ranks, 
but  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  volunteers,  of  private  business,  it  has  never  been  possible 
to  select  the  pick  of  the  best  shots ;  for  the  same  reasons  it  has 
not  been  practicable  to  arrange  for  an  annual  entry  at  Bisley.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  the  Southern  Ehodesia  Rifle  Association 
will  make  an  effort  in  future  to  secure  at  least  a  triennial  visit  of 
a  representative  team. 

Lepers  and  Robben  Island. 

Commenting  on  what  he  regards  as  the  inadequate  attention 
paid  to  lepers  by  the  Cape  Government  and  the  more  satisfactory 
arrangements  made  for  these  unhappy  people  at  Molokai,  Mr. 
Casalis  (Vice-president  of  the  Leprosy  Eeform  Association  in 
Cape  Colony)  writes :  "  The  sight  of  that  barren,  sandy  and 
wind-swept  island  is  sufficient,  without  speaking  of  the  armed 
guards,  to  chill  the  heart  of  the  stoutest.  No  wonder  rafts  are 
constructed  in  secrecy,  and  evasions  planned  with  remarkable 
ingenuity.  The  place,  in  spite  of  what  is  said  to  the  contrary,  in 
spite,  indeed,  of  the  care  and  attention  given  to  the  inmates,  is  a 
prison,  and  no  argument  to  the  contrary  will  prove  otherwise. 
What  has  been  done  at  Molokai  is  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  here.  We  have  as  beautiful  scenery,  as  fertile  a  country, 
and  as  much  room  as  we  can  possibly  desire  to  plant  within  easy 
reach  of  Cape  Town  a  leper  settlement,  where  the  life  led  by 
the  patients  of  Molokai  can  be  led  by  those  of  our  unfortunate 
countrymen  who  fall  victims  to  this  foul  disease.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,  leprosy  is  terrible.  There  is  no  getting  away  from 
that,  and  although  we  do  not  know  its  degree  of  contagiousness, 
we  know  that  once  the  disease  has  got  hold  of  its  victim, 
although  it  lie  dormant  for  an  indeterminate  period,  it  will 
break  out  sooner  or  later.  Further,  all  specialists  are  agreed  that 
we  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  a  true  remedy  for  the  disease. 
Serums  have  been  invented,  theories  advanced,  newly  discovered 
drugs  heralded  as  certain  cures  ;  but,  so  far,  Nature  has  kept  its 
secret  and  baffled  the  efforts  of  physicians." 

Segregation. 

"  Only  one  way  is  known  to  have  been  effective  in  con- 
trolling the  spread  of  the  scourge,  and  that  is  segregation.  Let 
us,  therefore,  segregate  our  lepers,  but  let  us  do  so  as  humanely 
as  possible,  safeguarding  private  interests,  respecting  individual 
rights,  severing  family  ties  with  as  much  gentleness  as  possible— 
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above  all,  let  us  give  hope  to  those  whom  we  remove  from 
cherished  associations  and  home  surroundings  by  letting  them 
understand  that  while  attending  to  their  health  and  bodily 
comforts,  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
mystery  of  leprosy.  The  field  is  great  for  young  and  enthusiastic 
scientists ;  and  with  the  paternal  assistance  of  the  Government, 
and  donations  from  wealthy  individuals,  surely  the  dawn,  in  these 
days  of  marvellous  discoveries,  will  soon  be  nigh.  In  the  mean- 
time a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  render  happier  the  life  of  those 
people  we  are  forced  to  segregate,  and  there  is  no  happier  occupa- 
tion than  suitable  work.  It  is  as  much  a  bodily  as  a  mental  tonic, 
the  secret  road  to  happiness  and  contentment.  Let  us,  therefore, 
found  another  Molokai ;  but  not  at  Eobben  Island  ;  the  place  is 
fit  only  for  convicts,  and  it  is  time  we  looked  for  a  more  suitable 
place,  and  removed  this  blot  from  our  civilisation." 

Maori  Carved  House. 

An  interesting  event  took  place  recently  at  the  native  settle- 
ment Marae-0-Hine  in  the  Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand. 
The  settlement  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Waitemata,  and  is  surrounded  by  bush-covered 
hills  which  include  a  quantity  of  yellow  kowhai.  The  occasion 
was  the  opening  of  a  new  carved  meeting-house.  Eepresentatives 
of  tribes  from  the  far  north  were  present,  and  the  visitors  were 
received  in  strictly  ceremonious  fashion,  remaining  at  the  landing- 
stage  until  called  by  the  home  natives,  who  welcomed  them 
with  a  dance.  Then  they  advanced  in  accordance  with  tradition 
quietly  and  solemnly  in  procession,  and  grouping  themselves 
round  the  new  house  proceeded  to  wail  for  dead  friends,  and 
to  recognise  living  ones  by  much  rubbing  of  noses.  The  house 
itself  contains  some  very  old  carvings,  which  have  been  used 
to  decorate  the  interior.  The  exterior  carvings  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Heberly  (of  the  Ngatiawa),  assisted  by  Tu  Hapi 
and  Wiripo  Pita.  An  inscription  over  the  door  reads  :  "Whatu- 
Tamainupo,"  the  names  of  ancestors  common  to  New  Zealand 
tribes.  The  front  of  the  gable  is  beautifully  designed  and  carved 
and  is  surmounted  with  the  customary  Maori  god,  in  this 
particular  case  garbed  in  a  native  mat.  The  figure  represents 
the  ancestor  of  the  tribe.  In  the  case  of  the  roof  and  sides, 
one  rather  regrets  the  absence  of  the  old-fashioned  raupo,  but 
otherwise  the  building  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  a  credit  to  the 
builders. 

New  Cape  Industry. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  de  V.  Minnaar  of  Paarl,  who  has  culti- 
vated olives  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  with  complete  success, 
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there  is  no  reason  why  the  industry  should  not  be  developed  so 
as  to  become  a  really  considerable  asset  to  South  Africa.  It 
is  three  or  four  years  since  Mr.  Minnaar  exhibited  his  first  lot  of 
olive  oil  at  the  Paarl  Agricultural  Show.  Since  then  he  has 
planted  about  four  hundred  cuttings,  which  have  turned  out  a 
great  success.  He  is  now  having  a  large  plot  of  ground  along  the 
mountain- side  prepared,  and  intends  planting  out  an  orchard  of 
young  trees,  some  of  which  are  already  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
These  are  now  two  and  a  half  years  old.  His  production  of  oil 
has  thus  far  averaged  about  four  or  five  hundred  bottles  per 
season,  and  a  good  deal  more  is  expected  this  year,  although  Mr. 
Minnaar  is  compelled  at  present  to  extract  the  oil  under  rather 
difficult  conditions  by  a  machine  which  he  himself  constructed. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  the  olive  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil 
where  the  wild  olive  is  found,  and  experiments  in  grafting  on  the 
wild  trees  have  been  shown  to  answer  very  well.  At  present  the 
supply  is  quite  unequal  to  the  demand.  What  olive  oil  is  pro- 
duced locally  is  bought  up  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  the  market 
has  to  be  supplied  from  oversea.  For  instance,  British  South 
Africa  imported  last  year  salad  oil  to  the  value  of  over  £16,000. 
It  should  require  no  very  great  extension  of  the  olive-growing 
industry,  remarks  the  Cape  Times,  to  capture  the  whole  of  this 
trade,  and  to  invade  the  oversea  market  with  a  surplus  at  no 
distant  date.  Great  possibilities  suggest  themselves  also  in  the 
production  of  fruit  for  pickling,  ripe  olives  constituting  an 
extremely  nutritive  and  digestible  form  of  food. 

"New"  Protection  in  Australia. 

New  Protection  is  of  recent  creation.  It  professes  to  be  based 
on  three  principles — that  native  manufacturers  should  be  protected 
against  foreign  competition  by  high  duties ;  that  in  return  for 
such  protection  they  should  be  required  to  pay  "reasonable" 
(that  is  high)  wages ;  that  the  consumer  should  be  protected  by 
State  regulation  against  high  prices.  Naturally,  Australian  manu- 
facturers are  opposed  to  the  scheme,  seeing  that  in  return  for  a 
single  benefit — that  of  a  high  tariff — it  is  proposed  that  they  shall 
pay  doubly.  If  only  they  had  to  pay  high  wages  for  the  protection 
received,  the  benefit  would  be  somewhat  dubious ;  for  home  com- 
petition must  in  time  diminish  profits,  but,  if  forbidden  to  sell  at 
the  increased  prices  necessitated  by  a  heavy  addition  to  their  ex- 
penses, the  " New"  Protection  would  only  open  a  new  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  whole  plan,  however,  has  for  the  time  collapsed,  as, 
on  its  first  application,  an  appeal  was  made,  by  the  firm  selected, 
to  the  High  Court,  by  whose  decision  the  "  New  "  Protection  has 
been  declared  ultra  vires. 
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Labour  Legislation  in  Australia. 

The  long  industrial  struggle  at  Broken  Hill  has  at  last  come 
to  an  end,  and  the  two  mines  concerned  have  recommenced  work. 
The  men  have  succeeded  in  gaining  a  slightly  increased  rate  of 
wages  at  the  cost  of  months  of  idleness,  and,  to  many,  final  loss 
of  employment.  Naturally,  when  the  minimum  wage  is  fixed  at 
so  high  a  rate  as  8s.  7^d.  per  day  only  the  services  of  the  best 
men  are  required,  and  second-rate  workers  have  to  go.  The 
constant  effort  made  by  Australian  legislators  to  defy  natural 
economic  laws  in  order  to  win  the  transitory  approval  of  voters 
who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  them  is  disheartening  in  the 
extreme.  When  one  reads  of  a  Chinaman  being  fined  for  ironing 
his  own  shirt  after  the  legal  working  day  had  ended  ;  of  a  butcher 
being  fined  for  selling  his  own  meat  after  hours ;  of  a  tradesman 
being  mulcted  for  engaging  his  own  son  as  apprentice  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  Unionism ;  of  many  cases  of  old  or  physically  feeble 
men  being  penalised  and  their  charitable  employers  fined,  because 
the  former  were  in  receipt  of  what  frequently  were  purely  com- 
passionate allowances,  one  may  well  wonder  whether  common- 
sense  and  common  justice  can  be  attributed  to  democracies. 

Modern  Education  of  Women. 

Quite  a  lively  discussion,  says  the  Australasian,  has  arisen  in 
New  Zealand  out  of  an  address  recently  delivered  by  Dr.  Batchelor, 
of  Dunedin,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  the  health  of  women  and  children.  Dr.  Batchelor  is  one  of 
the  ablest  medical  practitioners  in  the  Dominion,  and  he  has 
specialised  for  years  in  gynaecology.  In  his  address  he  made  some 
frank  and  forcible  comments  on  the  tendency  of  modern  education 
to  unfit  women  for  their  duties  as  mothers  and  housewives.  His 
main  point  was  that  present  school  and  college  training  en- 
couraged young  women  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  for  which 
nature  never  intended  them.  The  result,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  is  that  there  is  "  an  inadequate  development  of  those 
organs  and  functions  which  are  characteristic  of  healthy  woman- 
hood." In  his  practice  Dr.  Batchelor  has  found  almost  daily 
evidence  of  the  physiological  mischief  wrought  by  setting  young 
women  to  compete  with  men  in  the  professions,  in  office  work, 
and  in  industrial  life.  The  mischief  is  not  restricted  to  the 
immediate  victims  of  the  system,  but  it  seriously  affects  the 
vitality  of  the  race,  lowering  the  birth  rate,  and  weaker/ing  the 
stamina  of  the  children  born.  The  severe  mental  strain  required 
for  University  examinations  and  success  in  a  profession  checks 
the  physical  development  of  women.  This  competition  with  men 
is  not  only  physically  injurious,  but  it  makes  against  proper  care 
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of  homes  and  children.  It  causes  a  dangerous  scarcity  of 
domesticated  women  in  all  classes  of  society.  Worst  of  all,  this 
sacrifice  of  womanhood  is  in  the  main  pure  waste.  Dr.  Batchelor 
has  found  that  it  is  the  rarest  of  cases  for  a  brilliant  woman 
student  to  attain  to  anything  more  than  mediocrity  in  the  pro- 
fession. The  majority  of  women  break  down  under  the  strain  of 
the  preparation  for,  or  the  practice  in,  the  profession. 

Australia  and  Wheat  Supply. 

Several  years  ago  the  state  statistician  estimated  that  within 
the  20-inch  rainfall  limit  in  New  South  Wales  20,000,000  acres 
of  first-class  wheat-land  was  embraced.  Since  that  estimate  was 
made,  the  opening  up  of  new  country  has  disclosed  that  it  was 
an  extremely  modest  conception  of  the  area  which  might  grow 
grain  were  it  all  cultivated.  Eailways  could  be  constructed  in 
a  dozen  different  directions  from  the  main  lines,  which  would 
open  up  miles  of  excellent  wheat  and  sheep  land.  No  doubt  the 
Government  will  gradually  proceed  with  these  roads.  The 
question  arises,  however,  whether  there  is  any  pressing  necessity 
to  provide  more  country  for  wheat-growing.  Up  to  this  year, 
observes  a  correspondent  in  the  Australasian,  the  area  sown  has 
not  much  exceeded  2,000,000  acres,  and  the  season  1908  actually 
showed  a  slight  falling  off.  The  high  price  for  grain  has,  no 
doubt,  tempted  farmers  who  were  turning  their  attention  more 
exclusively  to  sheep  to  sow  larger  areas  this  season,  but  dry 
weather  has  sadly  interfered  with  their  operations.  It  is  notable 
that  although  there  is  an  occasional  increase  in  view  of  a  short 
supplied  market,  we  do  not  witness  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  boom  such  as  has  occurred  in  Canada,  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  added  in  one  season.  The  cultiva- 
tion and  harvesting  of  wheat  is  carried  on  at  a  lower  cost  in  New 
South  Wales  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  though 
bad  seasons  seriously  affect  the  yields,  it  has  been  shown  that 
over  a  series  of  years  the  operation  is  a  profitable  one.  There  is 
therefore,  something  mysterious  in  the  very  small  percentage  of 
wheat  land  cultivated. 

A  Political  Syzygium. 

Sr.  McGregor,  who  was  Vice-President  of  the  Executive 
Council  in  the  late  Federal  Ministry,  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  stifled  criticism  and  put  his  enemies  to  flight  by  the  use 
of  an  expression  which  in  cold  print  looks  like  a  riot  in  consonants 
by  the  linotype  operator  (says  The  Melbourne  Herald).  While 
speaking  on  the  address-in-reply  during  the  session  which  opened 
last  month,  Sr.  McGregor  was  troubled  by  interjections  regarding 
the  negotiations  which  were  taking  place  for  a  fusion  of  parties 
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against  the  Labour  Party.  The  Vice-President  seemed  to  be 
annoyed  with  his  interrupters,  but  it  was  in  that  calm  and 
deliberate  manner  for  which  he  was  noted  that  he  turned  on 
them  and  said,  "  All  that  I  have  to  say  is  that  what  is  taking 
place  is  about  the  most  peculiar  political  syzygium  that  I  have 
ever  met  with."  The  Hansard  man  failed  for  the  moment  to  find  a 
shorthand  outline  for  the  stranger  with  the  sibilant  sound.  Some 
members  who  did  not  perfectly  catch  the  word  thought  the 
Senator  had  said  "  residuum."  Others  felt  that  there  was  some 
hidden  meaning,  and  they  left  in  sorrow  for  the  refreshment  room. 
One  of  the  Parliamentary  officers,  who  felt  that  his  education  had 
been  neglected  in  the  presence  of  "  syzygium,"  looked  up  a 
Webster,  and  found  this  meaning — which  was  apropos  of  the 
Senator's  argument — "  In  zoology — syzygy — especially  a  con- 
junction of  gregardinideans  without  fusion  of  their  substances." 
And  the  late  Vice-President  triumphed. 

Naval  Cadetships, 

The  Minister  for  Defence  (Mr.  Cook)  is  considering  a 
suggestion  made  to  him  with  regard  to  placing  the  cadetships  in 
the  Imperial  Navy  within  easier  reach  of  those  parents  who  desire 
their  sons  to  take  up  the  navy  as  a  profession.  At  present 
Australia  can  nominate  eight  boys  every  year  for  admission  to  the 
British  Navy  as  cadets.  Small  as  the  list  is,  it  is  rarely  filled, 
as  the  terms  are  prohibitive.  A  parent  or  guardian  of  a  nominee 
is  liable  for  the  payment  of  £75  per  annum  for  the  period  of 
training  at  the  British  Naval  College  at  Osborne,  and  in  addition 
to  this  has  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  cadet's  clothing,  books,  instru- 
ments, washing,  and  all  other  personal  expenses.  Then,  when 
the  boy  is  appointed  to  a  training  cruiser  his  parent  or  guardian 
has  to  make  him  an  allowance  of  £50  per  annum  until  he  reaches 
the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant.  It  is  proposed,  says  the  Adelaide 
Register,  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  shall  undertake 
the  expense  of  sending  a  number  of  cadets  yearly  to  the  British 
Navy.  The  idea  is  that  the  candidates  should  be  selected  by 
examination.  It  is  understood  that  the  Minister  is  in  favour  of 
the  scheme. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

CHEAP  and  abundant  money  notwithstanding,  the  investment 
markets  have  been  very  dull  during  the  past  month.  The 
holidays  have  been  one  restricting  factor,  but  the  principal 
influence  has  been  the  continued  flow  of  new  issues  with  which 
the  market  has  been  lavishly  supplied.  Nearly  every  kind  of 
security  has  been  represented  among  the  issues  although  there 
has  been  a  conspicuous  absence  of  new  mining  companies— an 
altogether  welcome  feature  of  the  recent  boom  in  South  and 
West  Africans.  Kubber  promotions  have  been  more  plentiful 
than  any,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  thereby  being  expended 
in  the  development  of  possessions  in  the  Middle  East. 

For  India  there  has  been  an  issue  of  City  of  Bombay  Im- 
provement Trust  4  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Sterling  Debentures 
offered  at  97J.  These  are  practically  a  Government  security, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  very  unlikely  event  of  any  default  being 
made  by  the  Trust  in  meeting  either  interest  or  sinking  fund  the 
Accountant-General  of  the  Province  of  Bombay  is  liable.  This 
makes  the  security,  with  its  good  yield,  specially  attractive  to 
investors. 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  it)       .     .     . 

3%    „   n    ... 

78,006,472 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

98 
86 

3& 

3r7« 

Quarterly. 
}> 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 
3£%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
8%      „            ,,      1896-7 

11,892,207 

1926 

w 

1916 

72 
93f 
79$ 

3x7S 
1 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(Q  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

I 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

£ 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 

1,500,000 

3 

100 

82<c 

n 

Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

3,000,000 

7^ 

100 

155 

*H 

Bengal  Dooars  L  

400,000 

4 

100 

81 

444 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  £th  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2*%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8|%  +  } 
net  earnings      / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 
7 

100 
100 

100 

101$ 
111 

147 

f 
4| 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  -1-  £j 
sur  profits  (t)         / 

2,  023,  851  £ 

HI 

100 

103 

6& 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 

4,526,148^ 

5sV 

100 

119* 

*& 

Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 

1,435,650 

a 

100 

122 

BH 

Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

8,000,000 

3 

100 

Sljo; 

3f 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 

2,701,450 

4 

100 

109* 

3| 

Do.  3%  Gua.  and  &  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &£  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 

2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 

P 

100 
100 
100 

89* 
99* 
115* 

Bf 

? 

Do  S*/^  red  mort  debs             .     •     »• 

1,074,700 

3* 

™ 

100 

87 

4 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 

400,000 

100 

139 

5 

South  Behar  Limited                     . 

379,580 

5 

100 

104a; 

A3 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 

100 

121 

3H 

1,000,000 

171 

100 

102 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 

1,000,000 

7£ 

100 

136 

Do.  3£%  deb.  stock  red  

500,000 

3* 

100 

89 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 

5 

100 

95x 

5J 

550,000 

5 

100 

105a; 

A  3 

BANKS. 

Number  of 
Shares. 

Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,  } 
and  China    / 

60,000 

14 

20 

59£ 

4H 

National  Bank  of  India  

64,000 

12 

12* 

42 

3A 

"16 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 

Simultaneously  there  appeared  the  big  Canadian  Government 
loan  expected  for  some  months  past.  Six  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  of  3£  per  cent,  stock  was  offered  at  98J.  Two-thirds  of 
this,  however,  was  not  new  borrowing  but  was  in  replacement  of 
the  £4,295,776  of  4  per  cent.  Bonds  maturing  next  January,  and 
holders  of  this  maturing  security  were  given  the  option  of 
exchanging  into  the  new,  receiving  £1  10s.  per  cent,  in  cash,  the 
difference  between  the  par  value  of  their  bonds  and  the  issue 
price  of  the  new  stock,  and  a  further  16s.  per  cent,  in  respect  of 
adjustment  of  interest.  The  remaining  third  of  the  new  issue 
was  required  to  provide  the  ten-million  dollars  that  the  Dominion 
Government  is  lending  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Eailway. 

There  has  also  been  a  successful  issue  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  itself  of  two  millions  sterling  of  3  per  cent.  First  Mortgage 
Sterling  Bonds,  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  the  issue  price  being  82J  per  cent. 
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Being  so  much  cheaper  than  the  corresponding  Government  stock, 
although  having  just  the  same  security,  the  issue  was  eagerly 
snapped  up  and  is  now  quoted  at  a  premium. 

Particulars  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  land  sales  for  the 
past  quarter  show  that  its  new  financial  year  has  commenced 
well.  Up  to  the  end  of  June  11,000  acres  of  farm  lands  were  sold 
for  £28,100  against  4,600  acres  for  £10,800  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year,  while  the  sales  of  town  lots  amounted 
to  £1,900  against  £1,500.  The  actual  receipts  of  the  quarter 
amounted  to  £61,000  against  £51,400. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Interl  (Guaranteed 
colonial  /  >   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

104 

3& 

4%  Beduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „    Kegd.  Stock 

1,934,721\ 
4,508,415/ 

1910 

|  100£ 

} 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3£%  1884  Begd.  Stock 

4,815,800 

1909-34 

98^ 

—         1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,556,500 
11,018,844 

1910-35* 
1938 

92 

8& 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%       »>             >.     8 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

8* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PBOVINCIAL. 

BEITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

»H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

101 
107 

*T5B 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

82 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

85 

3i§ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

84 

3T9e 

!l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „  •'>...- 

1,821,917 

1932 

103 

8H 

( 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
509,495 

1923 
drawings 

101 
92 

8f 

3| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

107 

*i 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

103 

8*1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds     .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

92 

*A 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

102£ 

3*1 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

103* 

8« 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

103 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 

Share. 

Price. 

Yield 

BAIL  WAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,460,160 

7 

$100 

189£ 

313 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£10,828,082 

4 

Stock 

105 

3| 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

106* 

3J 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£25,315,001 

4 

106£ 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

23| 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

106 

4^J 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

95 

5J 

Do.  4%  3rd         „       ,    . 

£7,168,055 

3 

56* 

5^ 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,840,011 

4 

91 

4| 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

128 

3£ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,821,571 

4 

101*. 

sjf 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

251 

3ti 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

75 

^i 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£19 

4| 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

31s.  per  sh. 

1 

29oj 

±1$ 

Hudson's  Bay 

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

87x 

Q  7 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

8 

5 

6 

6|ff 

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  ElectriclDef  . 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

145 

Railway  /Pref. 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

109^ 

5  ^ 

TB 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(«)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3$%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93* 

m 

3%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

80 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-33* 

102 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4% 

465,115 

1935 

106 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

Both  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Banks  continue  to  do  a 
good  business.  The  Eeport  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  for  the 
year  ending  March  31st  is  a  particularly  sound  document  and 
well  reflects  the  healthy  position  of  the  Bank.  The  net  profits 
for  the  twelve  months,  after  deducting  the  interest  on  the 
guaranteed  stock,  stand  at  £328,000,  enabling  £200,000  to  be 
carried  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  general  financial  position  of 
the  Dominion  is  not  quite  so  good,  and  the  large  economies 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  have  led  to  distress  in 
VOL.  XVIII.— No.  103.  F 
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AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

W°  :     :;  3 

9,686,300 
16,466,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

106 
99* 

88 

& 
If 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

fLnscribed,  1885      . 
,        »        1889  (0 

3%          '„         (t)  '.     '. 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

102 
98 
101 
86* 

8| 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*/o         »               »>     y) 
3%          »            »i    (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

101* 
103* 
97 
86* 

% 

w 

(l  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

g/O               »                        II               0 
3/0                  II                        I)               £) 

3%         „           „       <) 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,268,300 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

102 
102* 

98£ 
89 
84* 

y 
$ 

3* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    . 
3*%      „           W  .     . 

3%    „      m  .  . 

3%        „           W  .     . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35t 
1927J 

102 
98* 
88 
89 

3& 

BA 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3*%  Inscbd.  Stock   (*) 

^/O                    l>                       »» 

37                          .  M 

3,856,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

98* 
103* 
87 

3f 

BA 

3W 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

UT6 

) 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 


AUSTRALIAN  MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  J 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

3£ 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb.       . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

3f 

I 

Melbourne         Trams) 
Trust  4*%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

102 

4 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

*i 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

100 

4 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

4 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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some  quarters.  A  Loan  Bill  is  expected  to  be  introduced  to 
enable  the  public  works  to  be  continued.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
New  Zealand  is  feeling  the  effect  of  the  reckless  expenditure  of 
the  Seddon  regime  and  of  the  Socialistic  legislation  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book  during  recent  years.  Australian  finance,  so  far  as 
Government  liabilities  go,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  and  with  an  old-age  pension  system  of 
£1,750,000  and  increases  on  the  postoffice  and  on  local  and 
Imperial  defence,  the  Commonwealth  expenditure  is  bound  to  go 
up  during  the  present  financial  year. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     «.     , 
Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
320,000 

40,000 

6 

? 

14 

5 
100 
100 

40 

<i 

98 
100 

108 

7 

J* 

5i 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154  000 

10 
14 

4 

? 

7 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

46 
65£ 
98 
7 
101 
5& 

1 

% 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Do.  4%            „            „          .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,068,592 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

noj 

100 

83 

p 

4*1 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£720  073 

61 

100 

83* 

6^ 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

£4 
15 

? 

21^ 
20 
1 
10 

81* 
62 

9f 

4b 
ff 

51 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 
Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£460,000 
£250,000 

5 

^ 

100 
100 

101 
102 

"8 

4 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

I05x 
105 

3£ 

Bl 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (tj    .     .     . 

10,820,402 

1940 

98 

3T% 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

87* 

sF 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

106 

4A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.Hbr.Bd.5%Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

106 

4 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  10% 

10 

w 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 
Christchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

£1,000,000 
200,000 

1914 
1926 

101 
121 

3$ 

*& 

April—  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

118 

4& 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

104 

4} 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

104 

4f 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

52 

5& 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  Jfci/. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

105 

*f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan       ...     ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

113 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

118 

*ii 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

3 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

102 

3£ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government 

Some  details  were  given  here  two  months  ago  of  the  various 
financial  schemes  that  the  enterprising  General  Mining  and 
Finance  Corporation,  or  Albu  Group,  was  carrying  through  for 
the  mines  under  its  control.  In  the  report  of  the  corporation 
just  issued  we  now  have  the  results  of  its  operations  and  those 
of  its  subsidiaries  during  the  past  year,  and  the  speech  of  Mr. 
George  Albu,  the  chairman,  at  the  meeting  in  Johannesburg, 
reviewed  the  companies'  position  and  prospects. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  operations  for  the  past  year  of  the 
subsidiary  companies,  the  corporation's  holdings  and  interests  in 
which  constitute  by  far  the  major  portion  of  its  assets,  have  been 
marked  in  the  first  place  by  a  very  appreciable  increase  in  the 
profits  made  by  three  out  of  the  four  mines  actively  producing  at 
the  date  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  secondly  by  the  entry 
into  the  gold  winning  category  of  three  further  mines  of  the 
group.  The  Van  Eyn,  New  Goch  and  Eoodepoort  United  show 
additional  profits  for  the  period  of  £55,504,  £57,236  and  £20,875 
respectively.  The  Aurora  West  United,  Cinderella  Deep  and 
West  Band  Consolidated  Mines  commenced  crushing  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  and  although  the  returns  were  necessarily 
below  normal,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the 
starting  of  new  plant  and  reduction  works,  the  result  of  the 
few  months'  operations  were  distinctly  encouraging. 

It  is  specially  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  average  working 
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costs  have  diminished  from  21s.  5d.  for  1907  to  18s.  2d.  for  1908, 
representing  the  substantial  reduction  of  3s.  3d.  per  ton  treated. 
The  total  yield  of  the  seven  mines  amounted  to  £1,662,566  worth 
of  gold,  including  sundry  revenue,  and  the  gross  profit  rose  to 
^679,586,  or  about  £150,800  in  excess  of  that  for  the  previous 
year.  The  figures  of  both  the  gross  revenue  and  the  profits 
would  have  been  very  substantially  larger  had  the  three  new 
producers  been  milling  for  the  whole  of  the  year  instead  of  only 
the  last  few  months. 

Some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Albu  as  to  the  remarkable  change 
that  has  overcome  the  Eand  mining  industry  during  the  past  year 
are  worth  reproducing.  These  results,  he  said,  "  had  not  been 
achieved  by  the  mining  directors  sitting  placidly  with  folded 
hands  and  awaiting  the  advent  of  *  better  times.'  They  had 
actually  made  these  '  better  times  ' — not  by  market  manipulation 
or  blatant  advertisement  of  their  wares,  but  by  proving  the 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886         „ 
3£%1886       „         ft). 
3%  1886         „         (jf. 

& 
550,100 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,214 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101£ 
103* 
103 
99 

86} 

4& 
3i! 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876  ,     . 
4%  Inscribed  (ft     .     . 

y/  °           it] 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

106 
107fc 
99 

86 

§¥ 

334A 
3| 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TEANBVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

96| 

34 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

663,000 

1954 

96 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,874,150 

1953 

101 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     .      . 

850,000 

1951-3 

101 

3£f 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 
Pietermaritzburg  4% 

5,500,000 
825,000 

1933-4 
1949-53 

96* 
97 

4j 
4£ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 

377,446 

1964 

98 

4iV 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

lOOi 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

9U 

5Jr 

Ehodesia  Elys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

t/-l.TJ 

96 

16 

6& 

Boyal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Bep.     . 

£1,856,300 

5 

100 

85& 

B» 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

80,000 
160,000 

? 

5 

fit 

|f 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

8 

2i 

o? 

544 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

nil 

10* 

12 

16 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

11 

25 

65 

4  3 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

nil 

5 

4 

8 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

965,279 

15 

1 

i-Ax 

lltl 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do.  5%  Debs.  Bed  

6,105,702 
£1,250,000 

nil 
5 

1 
100 

Iff 
105 

4| 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 

68,066 

3 

5 

34 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 
7 

a 

7| 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

indubitable  value  as  investments  of  the  producing  mines,  and 
revealing  the  great  potentialities  of  other  vast  stretches  of  free 
bearing  ground  on  these  fields  by  means  of  shaft  sinking,  boring 
operations  and  development  work."  It  is  just  this  important 
point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Albu  as  to  the  solid  basis  for  the  recent 
revival  of  interest  in  South  African  shares  that  justifies  the  belief 
that  the  present  inactivity  in  the  market  is  but  a  temporary  lull 
preceding  a  further  outburst  of  strength  and  buoyancy. 

June's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  amounted  to 
£2,621,818.  This  was  less  than  the  return  for  May,  but  the  daily 
average  showed  an  increase.  The  following  table  shows  the 
output  month  by  month  for  several  years  past : 


— 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

February 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

March 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

1,309,329 

April  . 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

1,695,550 

1,299,576 

May  . 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

1,768,734 

1,335,826 

June  . 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

July  . 

— 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

August 

— 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

September 

— 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

October  . 

— 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

November 

— 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

December 

— 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

Total  *    . 

15,447,547 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 
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There  was  a  further  diminution  in  the  Band  labour  supply 
during  June.  The  decline,  however,  was  due  to  seasonal  causes 
and  need  arouse  no  misgivings  as  to  the  supply  of  natives  being 
ample  for  the  requirements  of  the  mines.  This  table  shows  the 
movements  in  the  labour  supply  during  the  past  two  years  : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

June        1907 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August        „ 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September  ,, 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October       „ 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610t 

42,338 

November  ,, 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December  „ 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February    „ 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March         „ 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April            „ 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May             „ 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June            „ 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

Augu&t        „ 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September  „ 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October      „ 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November  „ 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December  „ 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February    „ 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March         „ 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April           „ 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May             „ 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June           ,, 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

*  Net  loss. 


f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


From  Khodesia  the  gold  output  during  June  amounted  to 
58,467  ounces  valued  at  £217,600,  which,  making  due  allowance 
for  the  number  of  days  in  the  month,  shows  that  the  production 
is  still  on  practically  the  same  scale  as  for  some  months  previously. 
This  table  gives  the  monthly  output  for  three  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

January 
February 
March 

204£,666 
192,497 
202,157 
222,700 

& 
199,380 
191,635 
200,615 
212  935 

£ 
168,240 
145,397 
167,424 
175  210 

155,337 
137,561 
160,722 
157  108 

May  . 
June  . 
July  . 
August 
September 
October       *     !;           .         , 
November 
December 

225,032 
217,600 

223,867 
224,920 
228,151 
220,792 
204,262 
205,466 
196,668 
217,316 

189,216 
192,506 
191,681 
192,106 
192,186 
191,478 
183,058 
190,383 

169,218 
170,083 
173,313 
179,000 
173,973 
161,360 
175,656 
171,770 

Total           .     '    . 

1,264,652 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 
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Other  minerals  produced  by  Rhodesia  during  the  month  com- 
prised 23,049  ounces  of  silver,  83  tons  of  lead,  16,347  tons  of  coal, 
9  tons  of  copper,  4,207  tons  of  chrome  ore  and  20  tons  of  asbestos. 

CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98 

3fs 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

110 

3T^ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

92 

Wl 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1918-43f 
1934 

100 
108 

w 

»A 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  8J%  ins.  (*)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

98 

3i 

24  Jan.—  24  July, 

Mauritius   3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  f 

600,000 

1940 

95 

H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Sierra  Leone  3*%  ins.  (t) 

482,390 
714,339 

1937 
1929-54f 

106 
98* 

si* 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

313 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

85 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-j 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4  5s. 

£91 

*tt 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,507,000 

3 

100 

100 

3 

„        Unified  Debt 

£55,971  960 

4 

100 

103 

3£ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

201 

Bank  of  Egypt      

50,000 

17 

12* 

34 

gi 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

eg 

5* 

7J 

3£ 

„               „              „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

9$ 

44. 

it              »      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3* 

100 

88 

»H 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foamt 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home."— Byron. 

VOL.  XVIII.        SEPTEMBER,   1909.  No.   104. 

THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

THE  Union  of  South  Africa  may  now  be  said  to  be  an 
accomplished  fact.  Little  remains  to  be  done  but  to  elect 
the  Parliament  and  choose  the  Cabinet  to  be  entrusted  with 
administering  the  constitution  that  happily  for  South  Africa  and 
happily  for  the  Motherland  has  found  favour  with  both  political 
parties  at  Westminster.  Thus  another  step  onward  has  been 
taken  towards  a  consolidated  and  unified  Empire. 

When  the  first  Colonial  Conference  was  summoned  in  1887  the 
question  of  political  federation  in  any  form  was  a  forbidden  topic, 
and  the  silence  then  enforced  has  been  well  maintained  at  sub- 
sequent gatherings.  Should,  however,  the  union  of  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies  follow  that  of  the  South  African  colonies,  we 
may  find,  at  the  next  Imperial  Conference,  as  these  meetings  are 
now  more  properly  styled,  a  motion  on  the  agenda,  embodying  the 
idea,  if  not  of  an  Imperial  Legislature  (I  use  the  word  Imperial 
in  its  true  sense),  at  any  rate  of  a  Council  directly  representative 
of  each  component  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  think  I  shall  be  voicing  the  views  of  all  Britons,  whether 
domiciled  in  this  country  or  in  some  one  of  the  great  dominions 
over-sea,  when  I  say  that,  important  as  the  passing  into  law  of 
the  South  African  Constitution  Bill  undoubtedly  is,  we  shall  not 
rest  content  until  in  some  form  or  other  the  coping-stone  of 
Imperial  Federation  is  placed  on  that  great  and  glorious  inherit- 
ance which  has  come  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers  and  which 
is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

It  is  true  that  South  Africa  has  proved  the  grave  of  many 

reputations,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  along  this  line  of  graves 

lies    the   way    that    has    led    up   to   Union.      In    Canada    and 

Australia  the  same  end  was  obtained  by  peaceful  methods.     In 
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South  Africa  it  has  required  a  war  to  achieve  a  like  consummation. 
One  was  constantly  told  by  the  party  opposing  the  war  in  this 
country  that  it  would  put  back  the  clock  in  South  Africa  half  a 
century.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  it  has  made  possible 
what  some  of  us  began  to  fear  would  never  be  possible,  the 
healing  of  the  racial  feud  between  the  British  and  the  Dutch,  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  or  too  often  emphasised. 

Everyone  in  South  Africa  knows  that  without  the  war  union 
to-day  would  have  been  as  far  off  as  ever.  Unfortunately  this 
knowledge  is  not  quite  so  general  in  the  homeland.  The  Govern- 
ment are  constantly  pointing  to  the  peaceful  condition  of  South 
Africa  as  their  particular  handiwork.  Minister  after  minister  on 
the  Government  side  has  made  the  pronouncement,  and  everything 
points  to  the  Liberal  party  using  the  Union  at  the  next  general 
election  as  a  party  asset,  just  as  at  the  last  general  election  they 
used,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  misused  the  issue  of  Chinese 
labour.  The  Government  would  have  us  believe  that  in  the 
granting  of  self-government  to  the  new  Colonies  some  few  years 
before  it  would  have  been  granted  by  their  political  opponents 
lies  the  sole  cause  of  the  change  in  feeling  between  the  two 
white  races  in  South  Africa,  whereas,  allowing  that  the  earlier 
grant  has  helped  to  bring  about  a  new  phase  of  South  African 
society,  the  primary  cause  of  this  change  was  the  war,  and 
nothing  else.  The  war  was  strongly  opposed  by  three  members  at 
least  of  the  present  Cabinet,  and  possibly  this  fact  may  account 
for  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  belittle  its 
effect  and  to  claim  the  Union  as  if  it  were  their  handiwork,  and 
their  handiwork  alone. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  convenient  for  the  Unionist 
Government  had  they  pursued  the  policy  subsequently  adopted 
by  their  political  opponents,  and,  as  things  turned  out,  a  more 
tactical  move,  from  a  party  standpoint ;  but  Mr.  Balfour  preferred 
justice  to  convenience.  He  saw  that  a  too  early  grant  of  self- 
government  must  necessarily  mean  a  political  triumph  for  the 
Dutch,  and  in  face  of  what  had  passed,  the  blood  that  had  been  shed 
and  the  treasure  expended,  he  construed  such  a  triumph  into  an 
injustice  to  the  British  settlers.  Hence  he  decided  to  postpone 
the  grant  till  affairs  had  assumed  a  more  equitable  position. 
At  least  that  is  my  own  reading  of  the  Unionist  policy.  The 
Liberals,  being  more  concerned  with  victory  at  the  polls  than 
with  justice  to  the  British  in  South  Africa,  decided  early  in  the 
day  on  a  course  of  expediency,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  into 
office  proceeded  to  put  their  views  into  operation.  That  their 
policy  has  been  attended  with  success  no  one  can  deny,  but 
unfortunately,  connected  with  that  success  must  ever  be  as- 
sociated their  unpardonable  misuse  of  the  Chinese  labour  issue. 
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With  the  knowledge  that  the  Dutch  were  opposed  to  the 
Chinese  Labour  Immigration  Act  the  Liberal  Party  used  that 
knowledge  for  party  purposes,  regardless  of  British  feeling  and 
British  interests  in  the  Transvaal.  Moreover,  they  deliberately 
avoided  the  reasons  that  governed  the  Boer  opposition,  and  im- 
posed their  own  wrongful  views  of  the  situation  on  the  British 
electorate.  With  a  total  disregard  of  political  honesty  many  of 
the  men  who  now  hold  Cabinet  rank,  in  order  to  gain  over  to 
their  side  the  working-class  vote,  openly  accused  Lord  Milner 
and  his  colleagues  of  pandering  to  the  so-called  greed  of  the 
mining  corporations  and  of  permitting  gross  cruelties  to  be 
enacted  under  the  aegis  of  a  British  administration.  These 
disgraceful  accusations  have  never  been  withdrawn  by  the  men 
who  made  them ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
yet  taken  back  the  statements  he  made  to  the  Welsh  miners  to 
the  effect  that  what  was  being  done  in  South  Africa  would,  if 
the  Unionist  Government  were  returned  to  power,  be  repeated 
in  this  country  and  the  Chinese  brought  over  to  take  the  place 
of  white  men  in  the  Welsh  mines.  I  do  not  mention  these 
things  from  any  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  but  merely  to  remind 
the  Home  electorate  that  the  decision  to  grant  self-government 
to  the  Transvaal,  which,  be  it  remembered,  was  come  to  when 
the  Government  were  in  opposition,  was  not  an  altogether  dis- 
interested move. 

It  gave  the  Liberals  a  free  hand  to  hoodwink  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  provided  them  with  a  way  of  escape  when  the 
mischief  was  done  and  the  elections  were  over.  If  any  reader 
doubts  my  facts,  let  me  recall  what  passed.  Hardly  were  the 
Government  in  the  saddle  than  the  yellow  bubble  burst.  Within 
a  week  or  so  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  repudiated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  policy  of  his  colleagues,  and  other  Liberal 
statesmen  followed  suit.  But  instead  of  taking  immediate  steps 
to  send  the  Chinese  labourers  back  to  China,  as  was  naturally 
expected  would  be  done,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  not 
only  permitted  the  renewal  of  the  Chinese  Labour  Immigration 
Act,  but  pretended  that  the  alleged  evils  which  he  and  his 
followers  had  been  at  such  pains  to  denounce  could  not  be 
met  by  the  simple  method  of  sending  the  Chinese  back  to  their 
own  country  owing  to  the  expense  that  would  fall  on  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  breaking  of  existing  contracts  !  All  the  Government 
did  was  to  cut  off  the  supply  at  the  source,  and  then  to  hand  the 
matter  over  for  settlement  to  the  newly  elected  Government  in 
the  Transvaal.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Liberal  Party  deliberately 
sacrificed  the  cause  of  justice  to  that  of  expediency,  but  I  do 
state  and  state  it  unhesitatingly,  that  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
immediate  self-government  for  the  new  Colonies  they  provided 
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themselves  with  a  way  out  of  their  difficulties  when  the  day 
of  reckoning  came,  and  had  their  policy  been  otherwise  the 
winning  cry  of  "  Chinese  Slavery"  could  never  have  been  raised 
at  the  General  Election. 

In  view  then  of  what  has  passed,  the  Government  should  be 
more  chary  of  placing  all  the  credit  of  the  Union  to  the  granting 
of  self-government  to  the  new  Colonies.  There  is,  however, 
another  side  to  the  question  which  apparently  the  Government 
has  not  considered.  While  the  Dutch  party  in  South  Africa  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  assistance  they  received  from  the  Liberals 
in  furthering  their  opposition  to  the  Chinese  Labour  Immigration 
Act,  they  noted  that  the  Liberal  party  did  not  hesitate  to  use  what 
was  after  all  a  purely  South  African  question  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  political  advantage,  and  to  use  it  in  a  manner  that  was 
as  distasteful  to  the  Dutch  as  it  was  to  the  British.  The 
Boer  neither  wears  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  nor  does  he  talk 
when  silence  is  possible.  But  he  thinks,  and  he  not  improbably 
thought  that  if  a  British  Government  could  act  like  the  Liberal 
Government  did  towards  their  own  advisers  in  the  Transvaal, 
deliberately  set  back  development  and  deprive  British  settlers 
of  the  means  of  livelihood  for  the  purposes  of  party  organisation, 
it  was  high  time  to  heal  their  differences  with  the  other  white 
race  in  South  Africa,  and  to  take  steps  to  insure  South  Africa 
against  a  repetition  of  a  similar  policy  whether  by  a  Liberal  or  a 
Conservative  Government.  The  British  settlers  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  They  had  fought  for  British  supremacy  in  South 
Africa,  and  on  paper  they  had  got  it,  but  with  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment always  ready  to  coquet  with  the  Boers  in  order  to  secure 
their  own  political  ends,  there  was  ever  present  the  danger  of 
the  conflict  over  the  Chinese  Labour  question  being  repeated  and 
British  opinion  and  British  interests  in  South  Africa  flouted 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  politicians  at  Westminster. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  British  and  Boer  in  South  Africa 
found  a  common  platform.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Krtiger  were  no 
more.  A  new  hierarchy  had  sprung  up  on  both  sides,  and  racial 
animosity  had  lost  its  sting  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  war. 
The  opportunity  for  united  action  had  unwittingly  been  provided 
by  the  Liberals.  It  was  too  good  a  chance  to  lose,  and  thus  out 
of  evil  came  good.  The  only  connection  between  union  and 
the  granting  of  self-government  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony  is  that  without  self-government  the  Dutch  would 
not  have  felt  their  position  secure,  and  therefore  they  might 
have  hesitated  before  accepting  the  olive  branch  held  out  to  them 
by  the  British  leaders  in  South  Africa.  Union  then  is  due  in  the 
first  place  to  the  war,  but  the  immediate  cause  must  be  attributed 
to  the  gross  interference  with  South  African  legislation  and  South 
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African   affairs   by  the  Liberal  Government.     Let  the  truth  be 
stated,  and  let  the  truth  be  known. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  to 
overcome  in  the  South  African  Constitution  Bill,  centred  in 
the  clause  making  it  impossible  for  any  person  not  of  European 
descent  to  sit  in  the  new  Legislature.  That  such  a  declaration 
was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  British  policy  as  it  had  long  been 
known  and  recognised  in  South  Africa,  and  gave  the  go-by  to 
Cecil  Rhodes'  famous  dictum,  "Equal  rights  to  all  civilised  men," 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  That  the  limitation  was  introduced  and 
insisted  on  by  the  Dutch  was  an  open  secret.  But,  after  all  said 
and  done,  the  Act  itself  was  a  compromise.  One  must  not  lose 
sight  of  that  fact.  Moreover,  men  like  Dr.  Jameson,  whose 
patriotism  is  beyond  doubt,  considered  it  an  honest  and  fair 
compromise.  Again,  the  European  descent  clause  was  accepted, 
not  by  one,  but  by  every  representative  of  British  traditions 
at  the  National  Convention  of  South  Africa,  which  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  settling  the  form  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  unanimously  acquiesced  in  by  the  parliaments  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  objections  to  the  clause,  and  objec- 
tions undoubtedly  there  are,  the  clause  as  it  stood  was  the 
unanimous  expression  of  South  African  opinion. 

The  Government  found  themselves  in  a  tight  place ;  they  had  to 
do  what  they  refused  to  do  in  the  matter  of  Chinese  labour — accept 
the  advice  given  them  by  the  delegates  who  came  over  to  assist 
the  Bill  through  the  British  Parliament — and  pass  the  measure 
without  any  amendment  in  principle.  Had  they  faltered,  or 
shown  any  intention  of  faltering,  the  whole  question  of  union  must 
have  been  postponed,  and  all  the  work  done  in  South  Africa  to 
bring  about  a  result  so  long  and  so  earnestly  desired  would  have 
been  thrown  away.  It  may  be  that  the  desire  to  claim  the  credit 
for  unifying  South  Africa  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the 
Cabinet  councils ;  but,  to  give  the  Government  their  due,  they 
did  what  they  considered  to  be  their  duty,  and  if  they  stifled  the 
still  small  voice  of  conscience  by  expressing  the  pious  hope  that 
something  would  happen  to  cause  the  Union  Government,  when 
it  came  into  being,  to  amend  the  clause  on  their  own  account, 
they  refrained  from  following  the  course  they  took  when  granting 
self-government  to  the  Transvaal  and  inserting  in  the  constitution 
any  phraseology  analogous  to  those  very  objectionable  words, 
"  servile  conditions." 

One  could  not  help  being  struck,  however,  as  speaker  after 
speaker  on  the  Government  side  sought  to  silence  opposition 
from  within  by  using  the  very  arguments  that  were  used  by  the 
Opposition  when  pleading  with  the  House  of  Commons  to 
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recognise  the  necessity  of  assisting  the  main  industry  of  the 
Transvaal  by  acquiescing  in  the  provisions  of  the  Chinese  Labour 
Immigration  Act.  The  Opposition  wisely  refrained  from  taunting 
the  Government  on  their  change  of  front.  They  were  doubtless 
satisfied  with  the  fact  that  at  last  a  Liberal  Government  had 
been  brought  to  see  the  folly'  of  seeking  to  impose  their  own 
insular  views  on  a  great  over-sea  community  in  cases  where  the 
questions  at  issue  had  been  fought  out  locally  and  a  unanimous 
opinion  expressed  thereon. 

Looking  at  the  South  African  Constitution  Bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  Empire,  one  cannot  but  notice  two  striking 
features  of  the  measure ;  one,  that  the  machinery  is  being 
constructed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  white  population 
numbering,  according  to  the  1904  census,  exclusive  of  women  and 
children,  some  350,000  men  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards ; 
the  other,  that  this  small  population  of  whites  is  scattered  over  an 
area  of  370,000  square  miles.  Allowing  for  an  increase  of  20,000  to 
the  ranks  of  the  above  men  during  the  last  few  years,  a  somewhat 
liberal  allowance  in  face  of  the  circumstances,  we  have  one  white 
male  adult  for  every  square  mile  of  territory,  or,  assuming  for  the 
purpose  of  argument  every  male  adult  to  be  married,  presumably 
one  white  family  for  every  square  mile  of  territory.  Reckoning 
the  British  and  Dutch  to  be  about  equal  numerically,  and  pursuing 
the  deduction  to  its  logical  conclusion,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  territory  under  the  Union  there  will  be  one  British 
family  (and  this  is,  of  course,  putting  the  case  in  the  most 
favourable  light)  for  every  two  square  miles  of  land. 

Now  it  does  not  require  any  great  knowledge  of  the  ethics  of 
population  to  tell  that  if  South  Africa  is  to  be  British  in  anything 
more  than  name  a  considerable  number  of  British  settlers  must 
be  sent  into  the  country.  Lord  Curzon,  speaking  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Imperial  South  African  Association,  referred  to  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  under  the  Union  and  by  implication 
to  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  British  immigrant. 
"  The  great  need  of  South  Africa  at  the  present  moment,"  he  said, 
"  is  men,  white  men  to  till  the  soil,  to  take  up  the  farms,  to  develop 
the  mines,  to  put  money  into  the  country,  to  breed  the  families 
necessary  for  its  future."  I  do  not  think  any  Imperialist  will 
be  found  to  disagree  with  Lord  Curzon  on  the  question  of  South 
Africa's  need.  What,  however,  they  would  like  is  some  informa- 
tion as  to  how  this  need  is  going  to  be  met.  And  on  this 
point  Lord  Curzon  was  silent.  On  this  point,  too,  the  South 
African  Constitution  Bill  is  silent.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  a 
certain  amount  of  reason,  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
encouragement  of  British  settlers  in  the  Act  which  gave  self- 
government  to  the  Transvaal  and  but  little  in  the  Act  which 
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gave  self-government  to  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony.  Likewise, 
no  similar  provision  was  made  when  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Natal  received  responsible  government.  But  because 
mistakes  were  made  in  the  past  that  is  no  reason  for  making 
those  mistakes  permanent,  especially  when  an  opportunity  occurred 
of  putting  matters  straight.  Yet  this  is  what  I  fear  has  been 
done. 

The  promoters  of  union  say  that  it  will  prove  the  death-knell 
to  racial  prejudice.  Let  us  hope  it  may,  but  in  matters  of  this 
kind  one  cannot  disregard  history,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  during  the  years  the  Dutch  were  in  power  at  the  Cape, 
British  immigration  received  any  encouragement.  Why,  then, 
should  it  do  so  under  the  Union,  seeing  that  for  some  time  to 
come  the  executive  power  in  the  new  Administration  must  rest 
with  the  Dutch  ?  If  the  Dutch  were  as  eager  to  accept  the  use 
of  the  English  language  as  they  are  to  accept  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  British  subject  one  might  perhaps  look  forward  to  the 
early  introduction  of  a  wide  British  immigration  policy  in  South 
Africa  under  the  Union.  But  when  one  sees  it  specially  laid 
down  by  the  Bill  itself  that  "  both  the  English  and  Dutch 
languages  shall  be  official  languages  of  the  Union  and  shall  be 
treated  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  possess  and  enjoy  equal 
freedom,  rights,  and  privileges  ;  all  records,  prints  and  proceedings 
of  Parliament  shall  be  kept  in  both  languages,  and  all  Bills,  Acts, 
and  motions  of  general  importance  or  interest  issued  by  the 
Government  of  the  Union  shall  be  in  both  languages,"  one  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  have  no 
intention  of  sinking  their  nationality. 

Legislative  recognition  of  the  equality  of  the  two  languages  must 
tell  against  South  Africa  advancing  and  developing  on  British  lines. 
Take,  for  example,  Canada,  where  no  such  direct  recognition  is 
given,  the  presence  of  2,000,000  persons  speaking  a  foreign 
language  is  always  an  element  of  difficulty.  I  say  nothing  about 
the  loyalty  of  the  French-Canadians,  that  is  beyond  dispute,  but 
there  are  other  matters  than  loyalty  which,  as  Lord  Milner  says, 
we  may  assume.  And  I  very  much  fear  that  as  regards  South 
Africa  one  of  those  other  matters  may  turn  out  to  be  a  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  to  encourage  the  immi- 
gration of  suitable  and  desirable  settlers  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  if  for  no  other,  I  regret  that  no  direct 
provision  was  made  in  the  South  African  Constitution  Bill  to 
facilitate  the  entry  of  the  British  emigrant.  It  cannot  be  argued 
that  since  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  has  become  a  self-governing 
Colony  of  the  Empire  the  Government  have  shown  much  con- 
sideration to  the  British  settler  or  any  great  desire  to  increase 
their  numbers.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  settled  policy  of 
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the  Colony  has  been  to  get  rid  of  as  many  British  settlers  as 
possible,  and  this  not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  places 
to  the  Boers,  but  in  order  that  education  may  be  directed  more 
on  Dutch  than  on  British  lines.  With  the  example  of  the 
Orange  Kiver  Colony  before  us  I  confess  the  possibility  of  the 
Union  inaugurating  a  policy  of  immigration  giving  preference  to 
British  settlers  does  not  appear  very  hopeful. 

I  can  imagine  my  opponents  saying  :  "  But  no  restrictions 
were  placed  on  Canada  and  Australia  when  those  communities 
federated."  I  admit  that,  but  it  was  a  mistake  all  the  same  in 
more  senses  than  one.  For  many  years,  in  fact  till  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  came  into  power,  Canada  made  but  little  effort  to  attract 
British  settlers.  And  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  actually 
placed  on  the  Statute  Book  an  Act  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
was  construed  in  this  country  to  mean  that  British  emigrants 
were  not  wanted.  It  took  all  the  weight  of  Mr.  Deakin's  popu- 
larity to  amend  this  Act,  and  even  then  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  could  not  see  how  it  affected  adversely  the  British  work- 
man. Again,  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Australian  States  are 
continually  at  loggerheads  on  immigration  questions,  owing 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  States  possess  the  land  and  decline 
to  accept  any  common  programme.  Similarly  in  the  matter  of 
land-ownership  the  Provincial  and  the  Dominion  Governments 
have  not  in  all  cases  common  rights.  Now  if  these  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  British  dominions  where  there  is  no  coloured 
population  and  where  the  British-born  have  always  been  in  the 
ascendency,  by  how  much  the  more  will  they  happen  in  South 
Africa,  where  we  have  not  only  a  very  large  coloured  population, 
but  two  white  nationalities  determined  at  all  hazards  to  maintain 
their  own  languages  and  to  foster  education  apparently  each  in 
their  own  particular  interest  ? 

Eeferring  to  the  future  of  South  Africa,  Mr.  Abe  Bailey, 
addressing  a  large  gathering  of  Afrikanders  some  weeks  since, 
urged  the  white  man  to  put  their  children  on  the  land.  Passing 
to  the  question  of  immigration,  for  which  he  has  done  so  much, 
Mr.  Bailey  remarked  :  "  It  is  only  by  the  gradual  influx  of  whites 
and  the  gradual  displacement  of  natives  that  we  can  arrive  at  a 
successful  issue.  It  is  useless  blinking  the  future.  White,  not 
coloured,  people  must  rule  South  Africa."  All  I  can  say  to  Mr. 
Bailey  is  that  if  white  people  are  to  displace  the  natives  you  must 
have  the  white  people  there,  and  those  white  people  should  be 
British. 

Union  for  South  Africa  must  have  come — it  was  absolutely 
necessary;  it  is,  however,  to  some  extent  disappointing  that  it 
should  have  come  at  a  time  when  the  Dutch  are  in  power  in 
three  out  of  four  of  the  federated  Colonies.  It  has  always  been 
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the  dream  of  the  British  in  South  Africa  that  when  union  or 
federation  came  the  first  South  African  Parliament  would  be  led 
by  men  of  the  British  race.  By  the  irony  of  fate  this  is  not 
possible.  Thus,  in  a  way,  to  use  a  somewhat  slang  phrase,  the 
Boers  have  come  out  on  top.  But  we  are  told,  and  told  by  men 
who  should  know,  that  the  Boer  leaders  of  to-day  are  imbued 
with  quite  a  different  spirit  than  was  once  the  case  towards  the 
British  race.  The  old  animosities  on  both  sides  have  died  out, 
and  in  their  place  we  have  a  desire  to  work  together  for  the 
common  good  of  South  Africa,  and  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  British  Empire.  So  let  it  be,  but  do  not  let  us  minimise 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  whites  in  South  Africa,  and 
increasing  them  from  British  sources.  In  this  way,  and  in  this 
way  alone,  shall  we  make  sure  of  permanently  holding  South 
Africa  as  a  British  possession  and  of  developing  the  land  we 
have  made  so  many  sacrifices  to  secure. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 

THE    CZAR'S    VISIT. 

FEW  royal  visits  have  given  such  general  satisfaction  as  that 
paid  by  the  Czar  to  King  Edward  at  Cowes,  early  in  the  month. 
Not  even  a  breath  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  heard  anywhere. 
Yet  it  would  scarcely  be  correct  to  assume  that  the  visit  had  no 
political  significance.  This  country  is  enjoying  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  Russia,  and  the  interchange  of  courtesies — for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  was  a  return  visit  to  the  one  paid 
by  King  Edward  to  the  Czar  in  Eussian  waters  not  very  long  ago 
— may  therefore  be  taken  to  have  been  intended  to  emphasise 
those  friendly  relations  and  make  them  patent  to  the  outside 
world.  There  are  always  persons  who  seem  to  see  evil  in  royal 
meetings,  and  doubtless  these  persons  hoped  to  be  able  to  make 
some  diplomatic  capital  out  of  the  Czar's  visit  to  Cowes,  but  so 
well  advised  were  the  public  utterances  of  both  monarchs,  that 
for  once  these  would-be  mischief-makers  were  baffled,  and 
instead  of  annoyance  and  distrust  being  generated  in  the  chancel- 
leries of  Europe,  on  all  sides  one  hears  expressions  of  approval 
and  goodwill. 

Pin-pricking  in  international  politics  has  become  too  much  a 
habit  of  recent  times.  Whenever  a  reference  is  made,  however 
innocent  its  object  may  be,  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  made  with 
the  express  purpose  of  causing  vexation  to  some  foreign  Power. 
An  organ  of  public  opinion,  desiring  to  push  its  own  particular 
policy,  will  seize  on  a  phrase  in  a  royal  speech  and  twist  and  turn 
it  to  suit  the  policy  preached  from  the  editorial  chair.  In  this 
way  bad  blood  is  stirred  up  between  nations,  and  difficulties  arise 
which  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  remove.  Half  the  diplomatic  troubles 
that  darken  for  a  time  the  world's  political  horizon  are  caused 
in  this  way.  And  not  infrequently  criticism  is  passed  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  For  in- 
stance, the  statements  which  have  appeared  of  late  in  some  of 
our  contemporaries  of  there  having  been  a  divergence  of  views 
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and  a  change  of  policy  between  Germany  and  Kussia  are  entirely 
devoid  of  foundation.  At  the  period  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
annexation  of  Bosnia,  Russia  was  undoubtedly  placed  in  a  very 
difficult  position.  Russia  had  to  decide  whether,  in  the  event  of 
Austria  attacking  and  virtually  annexing  Servia,  she  would  go  to 
war  with  Austria — in  which  case  Germany  was  bound  by  treaty 
to  join  Austria — or  she  must  have  allowed  the  Slav  State  of 
Servia  to  be  swallowed  up  by  Austria. 

If  Russia  had  chosen  the  former  alternative  she  must 
have  done  so  with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  while  she 
would  have  been  confronted  by  all  sorts  of  domestic  troubles 
and  complications.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Russia  had  allowed 
Servia  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Austria  without  making  any 
effort  to  save  her,  the  Czar  would  have  been  in  a  still  worse 
position,  as  he  would  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  Russian 
nation  and  of  all  the  Slav  sister- States.  Germany  did  not  want 
to  fight.  She  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  Servian  question,  and 
the  Houses  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Romanoffs  were  con- 
nected by  close  family  ties  of  old  standing.  In  consequence  the 
Kaiser  was  able  -to  render  the  Czar  a  distinct  service,  and  in- 
directly Europe,  by  letting  the  Russian  Government  know  that 
Germany  had  no  wish  for  war;  but  that  if  Austria  should  be 
attacked  by  Servia,  or  vice  versd,  and  Russia  should  interfere, 
then  Germany  would  be  compelled  by  treaty  obligations  to  fight 
on  the  side  of  Austria.  Russia  was  only  too  glad  to  be  extricated 
from  the  very  awkward  position  in  which  she  found  herself,  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  by  the  action  of  the  German 
Emperor  that  the  Servian  question  was  amicably  settled  to  the 
great  relief  of  all  the  great  Powers. 

ENGLAND  AND   GERMANY 

Readers  of  The  Empire  Review  have  no  need  to  be  reminded 
that,  from  the  time  the  relations  between  England  and  Germany 
became  matters  of  public  controversy  on  both  sides  of  the  German 
Ocean,  I  have  never  hesitated  in  expressing  my  conviction  on  the 
controversy  in  question.  My  contention  remains  to-day  what  it 
has  been  from  the  outset  of  this  controversy.  I  have  always 
asserted  that  no  reasonable  cause  can  be  shown  why  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  should  entertain  any 
feelings  towards  one  another  except  those  of  mutual  goodwill  and 
international  friendship,  cemented  by  their  community  of  racial, 
religious,  political  and  trading  interests.  Both  countries  attach 
paramount  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  European  peace, 
and  both  are  well  aware  that  the  strongest  safeguard  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  lies  in  a  good  understanding  between  the 
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two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  face  each  other  on 
the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  In  institu- 
tions, in  political  instincts,  in  ambitions  and  aspirations,  England 
and  Germany  have  more  in  common  than  any  other  two 
European  Powers ;  and  a  war  between  these  two  Powers,  if 
such  a  contingency  should  ever  come  to  pass,  would  be  almost  of 
a  fratricidal  character.  I  feel  convinced  that  this  aspect  of 
Anglo-German  relations  commends  itself  to  the  approval  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  British  people ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  commends  itself  also  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
German  nation.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of  all 
organs  of  public  opinion  in  both  countries  to  avoid  giving  un- 
necessary offence  to  either  nation,  but  rather  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  incidents  which  tend  to  bring  England  and  Germany  nearer 
and  closer  to  one  another,  and  not  upon  those  which  might 
conceivably  tend  to  diminish  their  force. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  above  ideas  that  I  think  the 
British  Government  were  ill-advised  in  giving  encouragement 
to  the  suggestion  tha.t  Germany  had  been  stealing  a  march  upon 
Great  Britain  by  hurrying  on  the  completion  of  new  ironclads. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  statements  made  by  ministers  seemed 
hardly  calculated  to  assist  the  two  nations  in  coming  to  an 
arrangement  for  the  limitation  pari  passu  of  naval  armaments. 
The  matter,  however,  has  now  quieted  down ;  and  I  gather 
from  Sir  Edward  Grey's  later  utterances  that  His  Majesty's 
ministers  would  be  disposed  to  consider  favourably  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  relative  strength  of  the  British  and  German 
Imperial  navies  should  stand  in  future  in  the  proportion 
of  4  to  3.  It  is  obvious  that  this  basis  should  leave  out  of 
account  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  Japan  and  other 
naval  Powers. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Daily  Graphic  Colonel  Macartney 
Filgate  remarks  with  truth  that  "  whenever  England  has 
good  reason  to  suspect  and  criticise  the  policy  of  another 
Power  she  unfortunately  spoils  her  case  by  degenerating  into 
abuse."  At  former  periods  Russia  and  France  have  been  the 
objects  of  our  national  suspicions.  To-day  it  is  the  German 
Empire.  Our  military  critic  is  kind  enough  to  admit  that  "  at 
intervals  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Sea  efforts  are  made  to  still  the 
angry  clamour,  and  for  a  time  it  may  cease  ;  but  no  pious  expression 
of  opinion,  no  municipal  courtesies,  no  flattering  compliments  can 
permanently  affect  the  natural  resultant  risk  which  must  follow 
the  rivalry  of  two  ideals."  From  this  opinion  I  am  bound  to 
dissent.  Every  nation  worthy  of  being  called  a  nation  has  ideals 
of  its  own  ;  and  at  the  risk  of  falling  under  the  gallant  colonel's 
displeasure,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  ideals  of  the 
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British  nation  are  not  unworthy  of  the  great  part  she  has  played 
in  the  past,  and  I  believe  will  play  in  the  future.  It  is  exactly 
because,  in  my  belief,  the  ideals  of  England  and  the  Fatherland 
are  more  akin  to  each  other  than  those  of  any  other  two  nations 
in  the  world  that  I  look  hopefully  to  the  future. 


GREECE  AND  CRETE 

Up  to  the  time  at  which  I  write  little  or  no  progress  has  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  Turko-Greek  question.  In  the  last  days 
of  July  the  International  troops  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  four  great  Powers,  England,  Russia, 
France  and  Italy  were  withdrawn  from  Crete,  though  the  cruisers 
of  these  Powers  remained  in  Cretan  waters.  In  compliance  with 
tbe  wish  of  the  Greek  troops  the  local  Government  of  Crete  raised 
the  Hellenic  national  flag  at  Canea  with  the  Royal  Crown  of 
Greece  blazoned  on  its  folds.  The  Ottoman  Government  there- 
upon sent  a  despatch  to  its  representative  at  Athens  stating  that 
officers  of  the  Greek  army  were  still  in  the  service  of  the  Cretan 
administration  in  Crete,  all  of  whose  members  were  Greeks ;  that 
arms  were  being  imported  from  Athens  into  the  island,  and  that 
the  Cretan  soldiery  were  under  the  command  of  Greek  officers 
appointed  virtually,  if  not  nominally,  by  the  Greek  Prime  Minister, 
M.  Ralli.  The  despatch  in  question,  if  its  terms  are  correctly 
reported,  ended  by  a  demand  that  the  Metropolitan  of  Canea, 
who  was  responsible  for  raising  the  Greek  royal  standard  at 
Canea,  should  be  at  once  removed  from  his  post ;  that  the 
Government  of  Athens  should  dismiss  from  the  Hellenic  army 
list  all  Greek  officers  serving  in  Crete,  and  should  also  issue  an 
official  declaration  stating  "  that  Greece  cherishes  no  intention 
of  annexing  or  invading  Crete,  and  will  disavow  any  act  which 
could  be  interpreted  as  proof  of  such  intention."  In  default  of 
a  satisfactory  answer  being  received  to  this  demand,  the  accredited 
representative  of  Turkey,  it  was  stated  in  conclusion,  would  be 
forthwith  recalled  on  unlimited  leave  of  absence. 

No  direct  answer  has,  it  appears,  been  made  to  this  peremptory 
demand  for  an  immediate  reply.  The  Porte  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  Greece  could  take  no  individual  action  in  respect  of  Crete 
without  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  four  protecting  Powers. 
Turkey  was  assured  that  the  Greek  Government  had  been  in  the 
past,  and  will  remain  in  the  future,  unimplicated  in  any  way  in 
the  movement  for  the  annexation  of  Crete,  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  Greece  intends  to  maintain  her  correct  attitude,  which  has 
been  formally  recognised  by  Turkey,  and  to  draw  yet  closer  than 
hitherto  the  bonds  which  can,  and  must,  unite  the  two  countries. 

No  fault  can  reasonably  be  found  with  the  attitude  adopted 
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by  Greece  towards  the  system  of  constitutional  government 
introduced  by  Young  Turkey,  and  which  has  brought  about  the 
deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid  and  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Mahmoud  V.  Yet  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
Hellenic  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  any  overt  hostility  to 
the  new  constitutional  regime  established  by  the  military  rising 
at  Salonica,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  conversion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  into  a  constitutional 
government  is  said  to  have  been  received  by  the  Greeks  is  altogether 
sincere.  Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  early  collapse  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  was  regarded  in  the  Near  East  as  a 
foregone  conclusion,  while  there  was  a  general  assumption  in  the 
Christian  States  of  Europe  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  collapse 
occurring,  the  largest  share  in  the  Sick  Man's  inheritance  would 
fall  to  Greece.  Under  these  circumstances  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  government  in  European  Turkey,  though  it  may 
prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  Greeks  under  Turkish  dominion,  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  the  same  thing  to  the  Greeks  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  European  Turkey  by  Greece  upon  which  they  had 
counted  so  confidently.  Half  a  loaf  may  be  better  than  no  bread, 
but  when  the  whole  loaf  seemed  to  lie  within  the  grasp  of  Greece, 
the  discovery  that  the  loaf  had  got  to  be  shared  with  Turkey  cannot 
fail  to  have  been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  a  proud  and  ambitious  nation.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  Greece,  as  a  nation,  would  have  been 
better  satisfied  if  she  had  come  to  a  definite  understanding  with 
Turkey  on  the  subject  of  Crete  before  the  Ottoman  Empire  had 
attained  the  position  of  a  self-governing  State. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  FLAG 

The  protecting  Powers  have  collectively  agreed  to  exercise  the 
strongest  possible  pressure  on  the  Cretan  Government  to  lower 
the  Greek  royal  flag  at  Canea,  in  deference  to  the  legitimate 
demands  of  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cretan  authorities 
replied  that  the  lowering  the  Hellenic  standard  would  give  such 
umbrage  to  the  national  sentiment  of  the  islanders  as  to  cause  a 
civil  war  between  the  Christian  and  Mahometan  Cretans.  There 
for  the  moment  the  matter  rests.  The  Greek  Foreign  Office 
expressed  a  Platonic  desire  that  the  Cretan  authorities  might  see 
the  expediency  of  lowering  the  Greek  national  flag  at  Canea, 
but  alleged,  possibly  with  justice,  that  it  had  neither  the  right  nor 
the  power  to  compel  Crete  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  protecting 
Powers. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  Turkey  is  within  her  abstract 
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rights  in  insisting  upon  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  standard. 
Turkey  is  willing  and  able  to  remove  for  herself  a  flag  which  she 
justly  considers  as  an  overt  violation  of  her  claim  to  suzerainty 
over  Crete  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
protecting  Powers,  however,  deemed  it  their  duty  to  study  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  Cretan  Greekophils  and  insisted  upon  the 
duty  of  removing  the  obnoxious  flag  being  undertaken  by  the  Cretan 
Government.  Upon  receiving  instructions  to  the  above  effect  the 
Cretan  Government  forthwith  resigned  in  a  body,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  in  a  position  to  lower  the  flag  at  Canea.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  as  far  as  such  a  law 
can  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  the  act  of  these  Cretan  patriots 
in  hoisting  the  Royal  flag  of  Greece  at  Canea  was  intended 
as  a  distinct  assertion  that  the  population  of  Crete,  in  as  far 
as  it  was  represented  by  the  flag  raisers,  repudiated  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan  and  declared  King  George  of  Greece  to  be  their 
lawful  sovereign. 

If  the  Porte  had  allowed  the  royal  flag  of  Greece  to  be  dis- 
played at  the  entrance  to  the  great  Cretan  seaport  without  a  protest 
Turkey  would  have  had  to  abandon  her  contention  that  Crete  is 
still,  as  it  has  been  since  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  centuries 
ago,  part  and  parcel  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     After  Bulgaria  had 
declared  her  independence,  and  after  Austria  had  incorporated 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  within  her  own  dominions,  Turkey 
could   not  have  surrendered   Crete  without   giving   the   gravest 
umbrage  to  the  national  sentiment  of  Islam.    Under  these  circum- 
stances I  fail  to  see  how  Turkey  can  be  blamed  for  having  insisted 
upon    the   Greek   standard  being    hauled    down.      The   Cretan 
administration  admitted  the  equity  of  this  demand  and  lowered 
the  obnoxious  flag,  and  sent  a  company  of  Cretan  militia  to  see 
that  the  flag  was  not  re-hoisted.     The  militiamen,  however,  lost 
no  time  in  mutineering  against  their  offipers  ;  and  when  after  great 
difficulty  they  had  been  persuaded  to  return  to  barracks,  their 
place  was  occupied  by  civilian  patriots,  who  refused  to  lower  the 
flag.    Whether  it  is  still  floating  to  the  breeze,  or  lying  folded  on  the 
ground,  or  hanging  half-mast  high  nobody  seems  exactly  to  know. 
To  the  ordinary  British  mind  there  is  a  sort  of  childishness  in 
all  this  fuss  about  a  flag  ;  and  in  the  Cretan  comedy  of  errors  the 
four  protecting  Powers  seem  to  us  to  have  played  by  no  means  a 
distinguished  part.      The    Powers    in    question    have  formally 
acknowledged  that   Crete  is   only   a  province  of  the   Ottoman 
Empire.     At  the  same  time,  they  decline   to  allow  the  Turks 
to   restore   law   and   order   in   Crete   by  Turkish  troops ;    while 
they   refuse    to   undertake    the    restoration    of    order   by   their 
own    hands.      Any    one    of    these    Powers    would    have    little 
difficulty  in   pacifying    the   Cretan    insurgents,   but  from  four 
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different  Powers  actuated  by  discordant  sentiments,  by  conflicting 
sympathies,  and  by  incompatible  ambitions,  no  joint  action  can 
be  expected.  It  seems  as  if  the  most  satisfactory  settlement  would 
be  to  entrust  the  disarmament  of  the  Cretan  insurgents  to  Turkish 
troops  on  condition  of  these  troops  being  accompanied  by  Kussian, 
French,  Italian  and  British  officers,  whose  presence  would 
prevent  any  unjustifiable  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman 
soldiery.  It  was  a  favourite  saying  of  Nubar  Pasha,  who,  as  an 
Armenian,  had  naturally  no  love  for  the  Turks,  that  when  all  was 
said  and  done  the  Turks  made  the  best  policemen  in  the  world  ; 
and  in  Crete  the  Turkish  army  would  be  acting  under  the  eyes 
of  the  European  concert  and  especially  of  England. 

I  entertain  no  hostility  towards  the  Hellenic  races,  I  have 
many  personal  friends  amongst  Greeks,  I  fully  recognise  their 
great  financial  and  mercantile  ability.  All  I  dispute  is  their  faculty 
as  a  ruling  race  and  their  superiority  to  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  as  the  founders  of  new  dynasties,  the  pioneers  of 
civilisation.  Their  manifest  destiny  seems  to  me  to  be  merged 
in  the  great  Slav  Power  of  which  Eussia  is  the  head,  and  to 
which  Greece  is  already  united  by  the  bond  of  a  common  creed, 
which  has  less  spiritualism  and  more  ceremonial  in  its  composi- 
tion than  any  civilised  religion  with  which  I  am  conversant. 


GERMANY  AND   CRETE 

The  attitude  of  Germany  in  the  questions  at  issue  between 
Turkey  and  Crete  has  been  one  of  absolute  neutrality.  When 
the  League  of  the  Four  Powers  was  formed  in  1906  for  en- 
suring the  preservation  of  European  peace,  which  was  threatened 
by  the  conflicting  interests  of  Turkey  and  Greece  in  respect 
of  Crete,  Germany,  in  so  far  as  is  known  abroad,  took  no 
part  in  the  subject-matter  of  this  complicated  controversy. 
I  think  myself  the  Four  Powers  which  have  undertaken 
the  duty  of  upholding  the  status  quo  in  Crete  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  in  following  the  example  of  Germany.  The 
interest  of  France,  Eussia  and  Italy  in  the  Turko-Grecian 
dispute  is  mainly  of  a  sentimental  character.  If  England  had 
allowed  Greece  and  Turkey  to  go  to  war  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment would  in  all  human  likelihood  have  inflicted  a  crushing 
defeat  upon  Greece  and  would  thereby  have  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe  for  at  least  a  generation.  There 
was  absolutely  no  necessity  for  England,  any  more  than  for  Ger- 
many, to  have  taken  any  active  part  or  expressed  any  positive 
opinion  in  an  international  dispute  in  whose  solution  one  way 
or  another  England  had  little  or  no  interest.  The  British 
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Government,  however,  acting,  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge,  in 
accordance  with  British  popular  sentiment,  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  protest  against  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  Crete  by  Turkish 
troops.  In  order  nominally  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of  the  peace 
of  Europe,  but  in  reality  to  prevent  Turkey  from  sending  troops  to 
Crete,  Great  Britain  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  preventing  the 
despatch  of  Turkish  reinforcements  to  Crete  by  stating  that  such 
a  step  would  involve  a  disturbance  of  European  peace  and  was 
therefore  inadmissible. 

In  order,  however,  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  this  so- 
called  pacific  policy,  Great  Britain  came  to  an  understanding 
with  "Russia,  France  and  Italy  that  these  Four  Powers  should 
send  troops  to  occupy  positions  in  Crete,  and  should  despatch 
gunboats  to  cruise  in  Cretan  waters.  Though  the  European 
concert  may  admit  the  abstract  justice  of  the  Turkish  claim 
to  have  the  flag  removed,  they  are  not  inclined  to  uphold  this 
claim  or  to  allow  Turkey  to  pull  down  the  flag.  The  contention  of 
Turkey  is  so  manifestly  just  that  the  British  Government,  if  left 
to  itself,  would,  I  believe,  offer  no  opposition  to  any  action  the  Turks 
might  take  in  order  to  vindicate  their  suzerainty  over  Crete.  But 
so  long  as  the  British  Government  is  under  obligations  to  take  no 
action  in  respect  of  Crete  except  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  three  other  protecting  Powers,  it  is  debarred  from  taking  any 
individual  action,  even  if  such  action  should  be  manifestly  in  the 
interest  not  only  of  Turkey  but  of  England. 

I  am,  as  my  readers  are  aware,  by  no  means  over-sanguine  as 
to  the  permanent  success  of  the  Turkish  attempt  to  establish 
parliamentary  self-government  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Still,  as  Turkey  stands  pledged  to  try  the  experiment  of  con- 
stitutional government,  she  must  reasonably  be  given  time  to 
fulfil  the  arduous  task  she  has  undertaken. 

So  far  Young  Turkey  has  shown  a  good  sense  and  moderation 
in  her  exercise  of  the  duties  of  a  constitutional  parliamentary 
government  for  which  her  most  sanguine  friends  would  hardly 
have  given  her  credit.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in 
former  years  the  Turks  of  to-day  have  no  desire  to  impose  the 
rule  of  Islam  upon  races  who  are  not  by  birth  followers  of  the 
Prophet.  I  doubt,  however,  how  far  the  hold  of  the  Koran  has 
to  any  appreciable  degree  been  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
Turkey  is  now  under  a  constitutional  rSgime  instead  of  an  auto- 
cratic despotism.  From  every  minaret  in  the  East  the  Muezzin 
still  announces  at  daybreak,  at  noon  and  at  sunset  there  is  one 
God  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,  and  while  this  remains  so  the 
East  in  general  and  Turkey  in  particular  will  experience  no 
fundamental  change  in  her  national  life  whatever  may  be  her 
administrative  institutions. 
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THB  'NORTH  GERMAN  GAZBTTB  ' 

The  North  German  Gazette  is  credited  with  being  a  semi- 
official organ  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  ministers.  How  far  this 
reputation  is  justified  in  itself  I  have  no  means  of  saying.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  a  newspaper  whose  influence  is  based 
very  largely  on  this  popular  belief  is  not  likely  to  give 
prominence  to  any  view  of  international  politics  not  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  German  Government.  When,  therefore, 
we  find  the  North  German  Gazette  giving  special  prominence  to 
an  article  in  the  Vienna  Fremdenblatt  advocating  friendly 
relations  between  Austria  and  England,  one  may  safely  assume 
the  policy  advocated  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  favour  with  the 
Government  of  Berlin. 

The  language  used  in  the  Fremdenblatt  is  so  completely  in 
harmony  with  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  British  press 
that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  as  well  as  timely  to  repeat  the 
exact  words  used  by  the  leading  organ  of  German  opinion.  To 
quote  the  main  paragraph  as  reported  by  telegraph : 

So  far  from  its  being  in  the  interest  of  the  European  family  of  peoples  to 
create  difficulties  or  to  accentuate  friction  amidst  its  members,  general  peace 
and,  accordingly,  the  welfare  of  particular  peoples  are  best  served  when  the 
relations  of  the  Powers  to  one  another  are  governed  by  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  just  endeavours  of  the  peoples  to  develop  themselves  and  advance  along 
their  own  lines  in  peaceful  competition.  The  surprising  progress  which  almost 
every  nation  in  Europe  has  made  under  the  protection  of  many  years  of  peace 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  modern  view  that  a  nation's  weal  need  not  be 
built  upon  the  woes  of  other  human  communities.  The  nations  can  work  side 
by  side  in  co-operation  at  the  perfection  of  their  civilisation  and  their  economic 
development.  As  recognition  of  this  fact  grows  so  will  the  disposition  spread 
to  put  mutual  confidence  in  the  place  of  mistrust  and  to  repress  the  ill-will 
which  does  nobody  any  good  in  the  end,  although  temporarily  it  hampers 
progress. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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HINDUISM   AND    UNREST    IN   INDIA 

BY  F.  H.  BARROW 

(Late  Bengal  Civil  Service) 

IT  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  India  is  politically  disturbed. 
Hinduism  is  asserting  itself  and  becoming  militant,  and  Anglo- 
Indian  politicians  seem  only  too  ready  to  tarn  to  Mohammedanism 
as  a  counter- weight.  This  may  or  may  not  be  wise.  Politics 
always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  matter  of  balancing  one 
force  against  another,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  Hindu 
leaders  that  there  are  other  great  social  forces  in  India  besides 
those  they  represent. 

But  let  us  not  underestimate  the  power  of  Hinduism.  As 
explained  in  the  books  noted  below,*  there  is  not  only  a  popular 
side  of  Hinduism,  which  is  almost  grotesque  at  times,  but  there 
is  a  deeply  philosophic  one.  "  Not  at  Eome,  nor  at  Ephesus,  nor  at 
Athens,"  says  Mr.  Haigh,  "  did  St.  Paul  encounter  such  a  system." 
Those  he  did  meet  "  were  born  long  after  Hinduism,  which  still 
age  has  not  decayed,  nor  rivals  destroyed."  Now  we  know  too 
that  over  many  parts  of  the  world,  where  Christianity  once  had 
full  sway,  Mohammedanism  is  in  complete  possession ;  and  who 
can  say  that  the  tide  of  belief  has  turned  ?  But  in  India  skilled 
witnesses — such  as  Mr.  J.  C.  Oman  and  Dr.  John  Eobson — are  of 
opinion  that  Mohammedanism  is  weakening  before  Hinduism. 
Dr.  Kobson  is  very  strong  on  this  point.  "  Mohammedanism,"  he 
says,  "  at  first  made  an  imposing  show,  but  behind  remained  the 
gods  of  Hinduism  untouched.  Hinduism  is  stronger  and  more 
intolerant  than  it  was  before,  Mohammedanism  has  degenerated, 
and  most  of  its  adherents  are  little  more  than  a  caste  outside  the 
pale  of  Hinduism.  The  worship  of  Allah  is  very  much  superseded 
by  that  of  the  saints.  Hinduism  has  vanquished  by  the  sheer 
force  of  inertia." 

It  is  very  strange  that  few  European  residents  in  India  ever 

*  '  The  Higher  Hinduism  in  Kelation  to  Christianity,'  by  T.  E.  Slater ;  '  Some 
Leading  Ideas  of  Hinduism,'  by  Hy.  Haigh  ;  '  Hinduism  and  Christianity,'  by  John 
Robson,  D.D. ;  '  Mystics,  Ascetics,  and  Saints  of  India,'  by  J.  C.  Oman ;  '  Brahmins, 
Theists,  and  Muslims  of  India,'  by  J.  C.  Oman. 
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get  to  understand  the  inwardness  of  Hinduism.  You  will  find 
English  administrators  learned  in  English,  and  Hindu,  and 
Mohammedan  law,  eager  students  of  Indian  history,  and  close 
observers  of  the  native  character,  who  have  never  grasped  the 
elements  of  Hinduism  and  do  not  profess  to  have  done  so.  They 
know  the  outcome  of  it  and  can  consequently  govern  its  votaries. 
But  it  does  not  occur  to  them  to  trace  the  character  to  its 
fountain-head  ;  and  yet  no  national  character  is  more  the  creature 
of  the  religious  principles  governing  the  nation's  life.  It  is  as  if 
you  tried  to  understand  the  Jew  without  studying  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  the  Mohammedan  without  any  reference  to  the  life  and 
doctrines  of  Mohammed.  The  working  hypothesis  of  the  English 
official  is  that  the  Hindu  worships  idols  and  will  in  the  domain  of 
religion  believe  the  most  foolish  and  ridiculous  fables — that  the 
earth  rests  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  and  that  eclipses  are  caused 
by  some  god  or  demon  swallowing  the  sun,  and  so  on ;  above  all, 
that  the  Brahmin  is  a  god  on  earth  and  can  do  no  wrong. 

The  Englishman  can  understand  the  basis  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion  and  with  certain  reservations  he  approves  of  it. 
It  is  so  simple  in  its  grand  affirmation  of  the  unity  of  God.  He 
may  disapprove  of  the  character  arid  life  of  Mohammed  as  he 
has  learned  them,  but  the  rationalism  of  its  main  doctrine  appeals 
directly  to  his  common  sense.  He  may  even  at  times  wish  that 
Christian  doctrines  were  as  simple.  He  feels  Christianity  is 
superior,  but  doctrinally  he  might  find  it  hard  to  prove.  I  served 
in  Bengal  for  well-nigh  twenty-five  years,  but  till  I  had  read  the 
books  above  referred  to  I  had  a  very  vague  idea  of  what  Hinduism 
really  is.  It  used  to  puzzle  me  how  astute  businesslike  educated 
men  could  be  good  Hindus.  But  in  working  daily  with  them  it 
became  second  nature  to  respect  and  trust  them,  and  experience 
showed  the  wisdom  of  doing  so.  But  it  certainly  seemed  strange 
to  see  a  Hindu  suddenly  turn  a  "  Yogi,"  and  go  off  to  Benares  to 
frequent  its  ghats  with  little  but  a  rope  round  his  loins  as  clothing. 
This  was  before  the  '  Light  of  Asia/  or  Mr.  Oman's  '  Mystics, 
Ascetics  and  Saints  of  India '  had  appeared,  or  learned  pundits  like 
Swami  Vivekananda  had  expounded  Hindu  mysteries,  or  devoted 
Christian  missionaries  had  published  such  educating  works  as 
they  have  now  given  us. 

So  with  this  help  and  the  memory  of  a  thousand  and  one 
examples  before  one's  eyes,  let  me  try  and  give  some  sketch  of 
Hindu  belief  such  as  the  man  in  the  street  can  understand.  The 
main  item  of  it  is  undoubtedly  that  everything  is  God,  good  and  bad 
indifferently.  The  soul  is  the  vital  principle— and  is  therefore 
itself  God  or  Brahma — which  runs  through  nature ;  and  it  may 
inhabit  any  shape,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  man,  snake,  demon, 
flower,  etc.  It  is  an  emanation,  not  a  creation.  The  complement 
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of  this  pantheism  is  the  belief  in  transmigration  and  Karma, 
the  latter  being  inherited  merit  or  demerit,  earned  in  a  former 
existence.  These  two  beliefs  go  far  to  explain  the  peculiar  Hindu 
temperament. 

When,  therefore,  a  child  is  born  we  are  not  to  understand 
that  a  new  soul  is  created,  but  merely  that  a  spirit  awaiting  a 
tenement  for  its  residence  has  found  one. 

Nay,  but  as  when  one  layeth 

His  worn-out  robes  away, 
And  taking  new  ones  sayeth, 

"  These  will  I  wear  to-day," 
So  putteth  by  the  spirit 

Lightly  its  garb  of  flesh, 
And  passeth  to  inherit 

A  residence  afresh. 

The  "  ego  "  to  the  Hindus  is  a  different  thing  from  what  it  is  to 
us.  With  them  it  is  only  the  spirit  or  vital  principle,  while  with 
us  it  includes  memory,  perception,  recognition,  conscience — all  of 
which  qualities  are  to  them  merely  Maya  or  deception ;  and 
the  sole  object  of  their  religion  is  to  get  rid  of  this  deception, 
to  realise  the  fact  that  "  I  and  God  are  one  " — Aham  Brahmasmi 
"  I  am  Brahma."  The  deepest  Indian  philosophy  is  contained  in 
the  mystic  sentence;  Tat  twam  asi,  "That  art  thou."  When 
this  truth  is  realised,  deliverance  (MuJcti  =  salvation)  is  obtained, 
and  there  is  perfection.  Shortly  speaking  then  the  whole  creed  is  : 
(1)  There  is  One,  no  other,  nothing  else.  (2)  Thou  art  that  One. 
(3)  Realise  this  by  whatever  vigour  of  discipline.  (4)  Then 
misery  is  past,  births  are  ended.  Thou  art  saved.  So  is  the 
perfect  one !  Here  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  our  own 
Salvationist,  who  is  only  to  know  that  he  is  saved  and  in  that 
knowledge  is  ipso  facto  saved.  So  akin  is  all  mysticism. 

Existence  then  to  the  Hindu  is  misery,  for  it  means  separa- 
tion from  the  Divine,  and  here  we  call  to  mind  St.  Paul's  saying, 
that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain.  But  it 
is  want  of  knowledge  that  keeps  us  on  the  wheel : 

Ye  suffer  from  yourselves.     None  else  compels, 
None  other  holds  you  that  ye  live  and  die, 
And  whirl  upon  the  wheel,  and  hug  and  kiss 
Its  tire  of  tears,  its  nave  of  nothingness. 

But  if  it  is  objected  that  this  religion,  this  idea  of  life,  is 
merely  that  of  the  philosopher  and  mystic,  the  answer  is  that 
this  philosophy  "  is  breathed  by  every  Hindu  from  his  earliest 
youth  and  pervades  in  various  forms  the  prayer  even  of  the 
idolater,  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher  and  the  proverbs  of 
the  beggar."  And  no  one  who  has  lived  long  in  India  and  moved 
amongst  the  people  can  have  failed  to  see  how  ever  present  is 
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the  subtle  spirit  of  these  beliefs.  The  Brahman  priest  and  the 
ascetic  Yogi  are  everywhere  preaching  them.  Every  Hindu 
family  has  its  priest,  and  in  every  step  of  his  life  the  Hindu  is 
enveloped  in  the  mysteries  and  sanctities  of  his  religion ;  and  be 
it  remembered  that  this  deliverance,  which  is  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  his  desire,  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  any  course  of  action,  but 
by  knowledge  and  by  suppression  of  his  appetites.  He  can  be 
delivered  from  the  interminable  births,  the  terrible  transmigra- 
tions, only  by  soul  concentration. 

How  then,  will  ask  the  plain  man,  is  the  ordinary  Hindu  such 
an  idolater  ?  Well,  idolatry  seems  to  come  both  from  above,  that 
is,  from  the  pantheistic  philosophy  that  everything  is  God  and 
therefore  can  be  worshipped :  and  from  below,  that  is,  from  the 
absorption  into  Hinduism  of  the  primitive  cults,  e.g.  the  aborigines 
with  their  fetish  and  other  deities.  All  the  numerous  gods  that 
Hindus  believe  in  are  merely  incarnations  of  the  supreme — a  kind 
of  mediators — subject  more  or  less  to  the  same  condition  as 
human  beings.  The  Supreme  is  unconditioned  and  impersonal, 
and  of  Him  (or  It)  nothing  can  be  predicated,  and  He  (or  It)  is 
never  directly  worshipped.  The  main  philosophy  of  the  Hindus 
is  called  the  Vedanta,  and  its  chief  object  seems  to  be  to  define 
the  undefinable  or  the  Supreme  by  saying  what  It  is  not.  He,  or 
It,  is  Brahma,  the  Infinite  Unity,  and,  as  I  have  said,  to  become 
conscious  of  being  in  that  Unity  is  the  chief  object  of  man  and 
brings  salvation.  Brahmans,  Yogis,  ascetics  of  all  kinds,  pilgrims, 
all  are  striving  for  the  one  far-off  divine  event,  absorption  into 
the  Divine. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  refer  here  to  the  great  Indian  epic 
poems,  the  Mahabharata  and  Eamayana,  in  which  are  enshrined 
histories  and  episodes  concerning  the  gods  and  demi-gods.  These 
poems  are  to  the  Hindus  what  Homer  was  to  the  Greeks  and 
Virgil  to  the  Komans,  besides  which  they  have  sacred  writings  of 
great  antiquity,  containing  the  sayings  of  the  still  more  ancient 
risJiis  or  prophets.  The  latter  form  the  famous  Vedas  and  are 
probably  three  thousand  years  old.  The  whence  and  the  whither 
are  fully  discussed  :  but  with  none  of  that  certainty  that  we  find 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Instead  of  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  "  we  have  the  origin  of  things 
philosophically  discussed,  as  is  seen  in  the  great  Vedic  hymn, 
which  as  translated  by  Dr.  Muir  begins  : 

Then  there  was  neither  Nought  or  Ought,  nor  air  nor  sky  beyond. 
What  covered  all  ?     Where  rested  all  ?     In  watery  gulf  profound  ? 
Nor  death  was  there,  nor  deathlessness,  nor  change  of  night  and  day; 
That  ONE  breathed  calmly,  self-sustained,  nought  else  beyond  it  lay. 

With  this  short  description  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some 
idea  in  what  Hinduism  consists.  The  European  tourist  in  India 
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will  see  only  the  superstitious  and  grotesque  part  of  the  religion, 
and  may  think  it  easy  to  combat.  But  to  the  wise  missionary  or 
other  intelligent  foreign  resident,  the  religion  has  quite  another 
aspect,  for  he  finds  it  deals  with  all  the  stress  and  trouble  of  life, 
supplying  a  philosophy  that  satisfies  the  most  learned  as  well 
as  the  most  ignorant.  The  ups  and  downs  of  life,  the  lofty 
and  humble  estate,  happiness  and  misery,  all  are  accounted  for. 
Karma  (a  sort  of  debit  and  credit  account  of  the  soul  in  its 
former  existences)  explains  the  justice  of  the  human  drama. 
"  Who  toiled  a  slave,  may  come  anew  a  Prince."  But  every 
condition  is  temporary  :  the  wheel  is  ever  turning. 

Only,  while  turns  the  wheel  invisible 

No  pause,  no  peace,  no  staying  place  can  be ; 
Who  mounts  may  fall,  who  falls  will  mount:  the  spokes 

Go  round  unceasingly. 

Go  to  some  Mela  or  sacred  fair,  or  listen  to  a  Sankirtan  (or 
hymn),  sung  perhaps  by  some  stray  gathering  round  a  Yogi  or 
holy  mendicant,  and  the  religious  fervour  and  enthusiasm  will  be 
very  striking.  Haribol's  ("  say  Hari  "  ;  he  is  a  favourite  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu)  will  fill  the  air.  No  !  Hinduism  is  very  much  a 
living  force,  and  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  politically  as  well 
as  religiously.  It  is  not  only  the  degrading  superstition  that 
some  writers  and  political  speakers  would  suggest. 

However,  it  may  be  objected  to  the  above  description  that  it 
offends  by  omission  of  defects  ;  that  Hinduism  panders  to  the 
lower  and  sensual  instincts  by  teaching  that  all  is  divine,  and 
therefore  allowable ;  that  it  leads  to  gross  and  grovelling  idolatry ; 
that  it  weakens  the  will  power  by  its  doctrine  of  Karma,  or 
inherited  merits  and  demerits;  and  above  all  that  it  favours  a 
permanent  and  unprogressive  social  system ;  that  it  cultivates 
pride  and  self-conceit ;  and  perhaps,  above  all,  that  it  destroys  all 
desire  to  develop  and  govern  the  forces  of  nature  by  its  teaching 
that  all  is  Maya  or  illusion  and  has  no  existence  in  reality  ; 
and  that  consequently  it  provides  no  mental  basis  for  history  or 
science.  Moreover,  that  in  the  spiritual  plane  it  has  the  greatest 
defect  of  all,  the  want  of  a  belief  in  a  personal  god.  The  last  defect 
accounts  for  the!  admiration  Hindus  have  for  Herbert  Spencer. 
But  they  might  take  to  heart  'the  dictum  of  Dr.  Martineau 
that  "  psychologically  there  can  be  no  greater  descent  than  from 
the  personal  to  the  impersonal."  It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Slater 
that  while  the  characters  of  the  Hindu  deities  are  more  or  less 
puerile,  there  are  no  compensations  as  among  the  .Romans  and 
the  Greeks  of  having  temples  to  Truth,  Chastity,  Justice,  Liberty 
and  such  like  virtues.  But  the  masses  are  left  to  be  fascinated 
by  a  ceremonialism,  idolatrous  and  often  obscene. 

And  now  after  giving  this  black  calendar  of  defects,  I  again 
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assert  that  Hinduism  has  great  strength.  It  is  an  ancient  and 
renowned  religion,  teaching  positive  proofs  and  grappling  in  a 
determined  way  with  the  mysteries  and  problems  of  life.  It  has 
risen  triumphant  over  Buddhism  with  its  sentimental  atheism, 
and  by  the  sheer  weight  of  its  inertia  and  by  its  possession  above 
all  of  its  great  truth  of  divine  immanence,  it  has  offered  an 
unconquerable  front  to  the  fierce  onslaught  of  Mohammedanism. 
But  it  has  yet  to  prove  that  it  can  stand  against  Christian  ethics 
and  Christian  philosophy.  To  the  Hindu,  Mohammedanism  ever 
was  and  ever  must  be  abhorrent.  It  is  as  if  some  one  had 
constructed  a  beautiful  and  highly  decorated  house  with  delicate 
tracery  and  artistic  sculpture,  and  some  Puritan  suddenly  appeared 
and  destroyed  it  all,  saying  that  all  that  was  wanted  was  a  bare 
roof  and  walls  to  keep  out  sun,  wind,  and  rain.  Such  must  be 
the  feeling  of  Hindu  religious  thought  when  subjected  to  the 
rude  assault  of  Islam,  to  the  "  God  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is 
His  prophet "  style  of  belief.  For  Islam  presents  only  a  naked 
deism  with  all  idea  of  divine  immanence  stamped  out.  But  of  the 
one  all-pervading  unity  the  Hindu  mind  had  been  conscious  for 
ages,  and  through  the  milleniums  it  had  been  struggling  with  the 
entities  and  infinities  of  life.  It  had  felt  the  divine  near  at  hand 
as  well  as  far  off,  and  its  Vedas  had  long  ago  made  search  after 
the  Supreme. 

But  the  imperious  demands  of  human  nature  had  been  too 
strong  for  mere  thought,  and  the  Vedic  personifications  of  the 
forces  of  Nature,  its  Indra,  Varuna,  Surjya,  etc.,  had  only  been 
displaced  by  such  incarnations  or  descents  as  Eama,  Krishna,  and 
Narayan ;  and  so  had  sprung  up  a  fresh  and  fruitful  pantheon. 
Between  the  warm-blooded  Aryan  conception  of  God  everywhere, 
and  the  cold  Semitic  one  of  a  solitary  God  in  unapproachable 
glory,  which  the  Mohammedan  invaders  brought  with  them, 
there  could  be  no  agreement,  no  truce.  The  Hindu  and  the 
Mohammedan  represented  two  opposite  poles  of  thought,  and 
between  them  there  could  only  be  friction  and  collision — with  no 
common  ground.  But  for  centuries  the  Mohammedan  power  with 
the  executive  skill  and  knowledge  gained  on  a  wider  stage  was 
able  to  impose  its  government  on  the  Hindu  majority.  In  the 
words  of  the  poet  the  Hindus  "  bowed  down  in  patient  deep 
disdain  "  ;  but  in  their  faith  they  never  budged  an  inch.  As  has 
been  well  said,  the  Mohammedans  had  the  body  of  India,  but 
never  its  soul.  The  Hindus  studied  their  shastras,  and  uttered 
their  mantras,  and  performed  their  rites.  "  One  without  a 
second  "  was  their  concept  of  the  Supreme,  and  in  this  they 
never  wavered.  But  they  also  said  that  divinity  was  everywhere 
and  in  everything,  and  so  popular  polytheism  arose  and  filled  the 
land  and  satisfied  human  craving. 
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Now  at  length  Mohammedanism  seems  to  be  an  ebbing  tide. 
Like  its  progenitor  Judaism,  it  has  shown  that  it  has  something 
lacking  which  human  nature  imperiously  demands.  Neither 
can  stand  the  strong  disintegrating  influence  of  progressive 
thought,  for  the  religious  forces  moving  the  civilised  world  are 
connected  rather  with  the  immanence  than  the  transcendence  of 
God.  The  latter  to  the  scientific  mind  of  the  age  is  self-evident — 
man  has  so  far  learnt  his  lesson.  It  is  belief  in  the  divine  in  and 
around  us  that  has  to  be  realised,  that  is  so  easily  crushed  out  by 
life's  cares  and  ambitions,  the  life  that  we  are  so  prone  merely  to 
waste  in  getting  and  spending.  Already  Hindu  philosophy  finds 
itself  grasping  the  hand  of  European  and  American  spiritualism, 
and  its  strength  and  self-respect  are  correspondingly  increased. 

And  now  comes  the  Christian  missionary's  chance.  He 
asserts,  and  we  think  truly,  that  the  Hindu  is  unconsciously 
approaching  Christianity.  The  idea  of  a  personal  God  is  finding 
its  way  in,  as  well  as  that  of  Christian  prayer.  It  is  the  political 
ideas  of  Christendom  that  are  being  adopted,  and  the  Hindu 
mind  is  trying  to  fit  them  into  its  own  ideals.  Just  as  the 
Young  Turks  brought  up  at  the  great  American  missionary 
college  near  Constantinople  have  been  the  moving  force  in 
Turkish  reform,  so  the  fermentation  brought  about  in  Hinduism 
by  the  preaching  of  Christianity  has  rendered  possible  the  new 
Indian  nationalism.  It  has  awakened  the  Hindu  mind,  and  is 
creating  a  Hindu  social  conscience,  which  the  doctrine  of  Karma 
had  put  to  sleep.  The  Brahman  is  gradually  learning  that  the 
pariah  has  rights,  and  that  mercy  and  justice  must  govern  his 
treatment  of  those  persons  adrishta  or  fate  has  put  in  the  lowest 
social  ranks. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  strong  and  gusty  tides  of 
political  and  religious  passion  will  ebb  and  flow.  British  states- 
manship will  have  to  control  them  if  shipwreck  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  it  may  entail  some  rough  work.  India,  though  as  a  whole 
a  country  of  civilised  thought,  has  enclaves  of  barbarism  within 
its  borders,  and  just  beyond  them  it  has  strong  and  impetuous 
races  thirsting  for  the  opportunity  of  breaking  in  and  treating 
the  Indian  Empire  as  the  Germans,  the  Goths,  and  the  Vandals 
did  that  of  Rome.  A  moment  of  weakness  on  our  frontiers,  and 
fire  and  sword  would  sweep  through  Hindustan,  and  its  rich 
bazaars  would  all  be  pillaged  and  burnt.  Moreover,  there  are 
half-barbarous  tribes  and  castes  in  India  itself,  which  only  a  strong 
police  force  restrains  from  turning  into  robbers  and  assassins. 
So  it  becomes  us  to  walk  warily  in  granting  what  is  called  self- 
government.  There  must  be  no  paltering  with  sedition.  The 
native  of  India,  especially  the  Hindu,  can  have  only  one  proper 
attitude  towards  the  State,  namely,  one  of  respectful  regard.  He 
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calls  it  the  Sarkar,  and  well-nigh  worships  its  majesty.  It  is  to 
him  in  every  way  earthly  providence,  and  the  idea  that  it  is 
dependent  in  any  way  on  his  goodwill  is  unthinkable.  So  the 
formation  of  representative  government  will  be  a  delicate  and 
difficult  task,  and  we  confess  that  we  see  no  way  of  introducing 
it  except  through  the  land-holding  system.  The  holding  of  land 
connotes  a  duty  to  the  State,  which  has  conferred  the  privileged 
position.  The  State  may  turn  to  such  beneficiaries  for  help  and 
advice,  and  the  loyalty  of  such  subjects  is  guaranteed  by  self- 
interest.  The  commercial  classes,  too,  must  have  a  close  interest 
in  the  stability  of  the  Government,  which  enables  them  to  gather 
in  their  profits,  and  enforces  law  and  order.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  mere  professional  classes  are  those  least  to  be  depended 
on  for  support.  To  a  very  great  extent  they  must  always 
represent  the  hungry  and  discontented  "have  nots."  Even  in 
Europe  experience  has  shown  how  dangerous  to  peace  and 
prosperity  is  power  without  the  sense  of  responsibility  that 
property  brings.  In  India  the  non-propertied  classes  would  be 
still  more  dangerous.  And  yet  unfortunately  they  have  been 
allowed  to  acquire  a  certain  power  and  influence  before  the 
conservative  forces  had  been  brought  forward.  The  remedy 
seems  to  be  to  correct  the  latter  omission.  And  our  argument  in 
favour  of  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  Hindu  element  in 
India  has  been  in  order  to  suggest  that  a  policy  which  does  not 
allow  for  this  may  be  disastrous.  Hinduism  in  its  aspirations  and 
tendencies  must  be  controlled  and  moderated,  but  it  must  not  be 
simply  antagonised.  There  are  other  forces  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  it,  and  justice  and  good  policy  naturally  suggest  that 
they  should  be  brought  forward  and  when  necessary  protected. 
To  add  that  anarchy  and  outrage  should  be  ruthlessly  suppressed 
would  be  superfluous.  If  the  Hindu  community  is  not  wise 
enough  to  see  that  the  methods  of  anarchy  will  inevitably  damage 
its  cause  and  check  its  increasing  influence,  it  will  only  be  playing 
into  the  hands  of  its  opponents.  It  is  they  who  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  bombs  and  political  assassination.  If  Ireland's  claim 
for  Home  Rule  was  not  strengthened  by  the  political  murders  of 
forty  years  ago,  why  should  Bengal  hope  to  do  anything  but 
suffer  for  such  crimes?  Indians  have  a  just  claim  to  have  an 
increasing  share  in  the  government  of  their  own  country,  and  the 
forces  of  public  opinion  are  setting  in  their  favour.  But  let  them 
not  check  these  forces  by  having  recourse  to  the  method  of  the 
assassin  and  the  anarchist. 

F.  H.  BAEKOW 
(late  Bengal  Civil  Service). 
July  1909, 
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POLITICS    IN    AUSTRALIA 

BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

THE  legislative  programme  of  the  new  Commonwealth 
Ministry  possesses  many  features  in  common  with  that  of  its 
immediate  predecessor.  Certain  proposals,  such  as  the  graduated 
Land  Tax  and  the  building  of  a  "  mosquito  "  fleet,  have  been 
omitted,  but  otherwise  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Deakin  for  Mr. 
Fisher  has  produced  little  alteration  in  the  parliamentary  menu. 

Prominence  is  again  given  rightly  to  the  question  of  defence,  and 
a  measure  dealing  with  this  subject  will  be  introduced  as  soon  as 
the  present  outburst  of  loquacity  has  subsided.  Other  important 
proposals  include  the  creation  of  an  Inter-State  Commission  for 
the  regulation  of  industrial  conditions  and,  associated  with  it,  an 
Agricultural  bureau ;  the  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner 
in  London ;  the  taking  over  by  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia;  the  coinage  of  silver; 
and  certain  amendments  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Bill  and  that 
relating  to  Patents.  Considering  the  brief  period  of  life  that 
remains  to  the  present  Parliament,  very  few  of  these  extensive 
proposals  are  likely  to  become  law  before  the  next  dissolution. 
The  Labour  Party  are  resolutely  bent  on  obstructing  business, 
and,  by  order  of  the  Caucus,  a  campaign  of  volubility  has  com- 
menced. The  dissentient  members  of  the  old  Deakin  party, 
Sir  William  Lyne  in  particular,  are  showing  the  most  uncom- 
promising hostility  towards  the  new  Ministry.  Government 
speakers  are  persistently  "  sniped  "  with  irritating  ejaculations, 
and  pin-pricks  are  administered  on  every  opportunity.  An 
unbounded  thirst  for  knowledge,  too,  has  suddenly  arisen.  No 
fewer  than  twenty -nine  questions  were  asked  in  forty-five 
minutes  on  the  second  day  of  the  session.  The  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  outside  public  is  that  the  present  Common- 
wealth Parliament  contains  far  too  many  representatives  of 

the  horde  of  such 
Who  think  too  little  and  who  talk  too  much. 

Mr.  Deakin's  proposals  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  an 
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Inter- State  Commission  deserve  some  notice.  As  matters  stand 
the  various  States  exercise  sole  control  over  the  industries  carried 
on  within  their  borders.  Consequently,  as  each  State  on  the 
mainland  has  its  own  special  machinery  for  dealing  with  disputes 
between  employers  and  employees,  and  the  regulations  dealing 
with  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  the  like,  differ  very 
considerably  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  hopeless  confusion 
exists.  Tasmania  alone  has  wisely  abstained  hitherto  from 
plunging  into  the  thorny  labyrinth  of  industrial  legislation ;  and 
while  in  Australia  a  chronic  condition  of  warfare  has  long  pre- 
vailed between  capital  and  labour,  the  island  State  has  experienced 
only  two  comparatively  small  strikes  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
But,  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  that  arise  elsewhere,  a  judge  in 
Sydney  may  compel  builders  there  to  pay  carpenters  ten  shillings  a 
day,  and  a  Wages  Board  in  Melbourne  may  fix  the  rate  for  the  same 
class  of  work  at  twelve  shillings.  Obviously  the  disparity  tends 
to  produce  a  superfluity  of  labour  of  the  kind  in  the  one  city,  and 
a  dearth  of  it  in  the  other.  Manufacturers,  too,  in  one  State  have 
good  reason  to  complain  if  they  are  obliged  to  pay  higher  wages 
than  are  paid  across  the  border  by  employers  with  whom  they 
have  to  compete.  Naturally,  also,  the  higher  the  rate  of  wages 
enforced  the  higher  the  standard  of  efficiency  exacted ;  and, 
therefore,  as  only  the  best  men  can  find  work,  the  evils  of 
unemployment  follow.  Many  are  called  but  few  chosen  in  the 
industrial  market,  and  the  rejected  become  a  source  of  social 
trouble  and  political  demoralisation. 

Granting — and  the  concession  is  a  liberal  one — that  State 
regulation  of  industry  be  necessary,  it  must  follow  that  the 
anomalies  just  referred  to  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  authority  endowed  with  full  powers  to  rectify 
them.  Such  are  to  be  the  chief  functions  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission. Its  members  will  have  a  task  of  considerable  perplexity 
and  delicacy  to  perform.  To  devise  a  graduated  scale  of  remunera- 
tion adjusted  so  as  to  satisfy  the  economic  requirements  of  all 
industries  in  all  parts  of  Australia,  making  allowance  for  local  or 
climatic  conditions,  varying  degrees  of  skill  needed,  ;risks  to  health 
or  life,  costs  and  discomforts  of  living,  and  other  similar  considera- 
tions, might  overtax  the  abilities  of  a  Solon.  A  uniform  scale 
applied  to  all  places  alike  would,  of  course,  be  absurd.  Its 
introduction  would  naturally  be  followed  by  a  general  exodus  of 
handicraftsmen  from  the  back  blocks  and  the  tropical  districts, 
and  a  corresponding  influx  of  artisans  into  the  southern  cities. 
But  the  administrator  will  long  knit  his  brows  before  he  discovers 
the  exact  money  equivalent  of  the  differences  in  regard  to  healthi- 
ness, comfort  and  cheapness  of  living  between,  say,  the  condition 
of  a  blacksmith  working  in  Hobart  and  another  living  at  Port 
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Darwin.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  Lord  Melbourne's  well-known 
advice  might  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  Australian 
legislators  in  this  respect.  The  most  salutary  reform  would  be  to 
sweep  away  summarily  the  local  tribunals  which  have  produced 
all  the  confusion. 

But  the  proposed  Commission  will  have  yet  more  duties  to 
perform  than  those  I  have  mentioned.  It  will  also  "  assist  in 
supervising  the  working  of  the  existing  Customs  tariff  in  its 
operation  upon  the  investment  of  Australian  capital  and  labour  in 
Australian  industries,  advising  the  removal  of  any  inconsistencies 
in  its  schedules,  and  also  with  the  further  view  of  developing 
preferential  and  other  trade  relations  within  the  Empire."  The 
words  quoted  are  taken  from  Mr.  Deakin's  explanatory  speech. 
The  Commission  "  will  also  be  authorised  to  undertake  any  of  the 
valuable  functions  discharged  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
Board  of  Trade."  A  most  useful  and  at  the  same  time  practicable 
suggestion  is  that  it  should  assume  the  duties  of  a  "  federal  labour 
bureau,  comprising  a  study  of  unemployment  and  of  a  scheme  of 
insurance  against  unemployment."  Associated  with  it,  also,  an 
agricultural  bureau  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the 
now  existing  State  departments  of  the  kind,  and  to  deal  with 
immigration,  is  to  be  created. 

Among  the  multifarious  functions,  sufficient  to  extort  a  groan 
from  an  administrative  Atlas,  and  in  many  respects,  of  very 
questionable  feasibility,  allotted  to  the  proposed  Board  the  duty 
of  encouraging  immigration  should  take  precedence.  Population 
and  an  adequate  system  of  defence — these  are  Australia's  vital 
wants.  In  regard  to  the  former,  statistics  just  issued  by  the 
Federal  Statistician  show  that  the  total  increase  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  year  1908  has  been 
78,269  persons,  of  whom  13,150  represented  the  excess  of  arrivals 
over  departures.  This  number,  though  small,  shows  an  improve- 
ment on  last  year's  figures ;  but,  for  so  vast  and  attractive  a 
country,  is  still  lamentably  small.  In  regard  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration,  a  very  sensible  proposal  has  just  been  made 
by  a  successful  agriculturist  in  Victoria.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Traralgon  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  K.  G.  Timbs  suggested 
that  the  farmers  should  undertake  to  provide  work  for  suitable 
immigrants  brought  out  by  the  Government  at  a  fair  rate  of 
wage,  and  also  to  house  them  and  to  teach  them  the  work  of 
farming,  provided  each  man  agreed  to  stay  with  his  employer 
for  not  less  than  twelve  months.  It  was  asserted  that  every 
country  district  in  the  State  could  absorb  at  least  twenty 
agricultural  apprentices  of  the  kind.  The  Society  approved  of 
the  plan,  and  decided  to  take  the  names-  of  all  farmers  willing 
to  employ  men,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  wages  each 
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was  willing  to  give.  If  the  response  be  satisfactory,  probably 
the  movement  will  spread,  and  definite  Government  action 
follow. 

One  difficulty,  however,  stands  in  the  way.  The  Federal 
Contract  Immigrants  Act  of  1905  forbids  the  importation  of  in- 
dentured labour  unless  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minister  supervising  the  operation  of  the  Act  that  labour  of  the 
kind  desired  cannot  be  obtained  already  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
assurances  have  also  to  be  given  that  the  workmen  imported  shall 
receive  the  current  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Australia.  Reasonably 
interpreted  the  Act  referred  to  would  not  prevent  the  introduction 
of  suitable  agricultural  labour,  but  there  is  always  some  danger 
that  demagogic  or  selfish  class  influences  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Minister,  and  mislead  him  into  opposition  to  the  most 
beneficial  schemes.  The  Contract  Immigrants  Act  has  un- 
doubtedly prevented  much  evil  in  forbidding  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers to  flood  the  Australian  labour  market  with  Europeans  of 
a  degraded  type.  No  one  would  wish  to  see  a  strike  at  Newcastle 
suppressed  by  the  wholesale  importation  of  semi-barbarous  Poles 
and  Galicians  engaged  to  work  for  a  mere  dole.  No  one  either 
would  wish  to  see  Sydney  hereafter  a  city  like  New  York  to-day, 
where,  according  to  the  most  recent  census,  no  less  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  last  two  generations  are  of 
foreign  extraction;  nor  Melbourne  like  the  modern  Chicago,  a 
Babel  where  twenty  different  languages  were  spoken.  But  the 
somewhat  autocratic  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  on  a  single 
Minister  have  certainly  hampered  the  free  entry  into  Australia  of 
settlers  of  a  most  desirable  type ;  and  the  excessive  stringency 
of  the  measure  might  be  relaxed  to  the  benefit  rather  than 
detriment  of  the  Australian  working  man  and  the  general 
prosperity. 

The  admirable  suggestion  made  by  the  Editor  of  this  Eeview 
in  the  June  number  would,  if  adopted — and  we  hear  by  cable  that 
Mr.  Churchill  has  stated  in  Parliament  his  desire  to  give  it 
Government  support — greatly  assist  in  relieving  the  congestion 
of  the  labour  market  at  home,  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
over-sea  dominions.  The  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Labour 
Exchange  in  London  affiliated  to  similar  institutions  in  the 
colonies  and  the  English  provinces  would  facilitate  the  diffusion 
of  information  needed  by  the  intending  emigrant.  Ludicrous 
mistakes  have  been  made  in  Australia — probably  Canada  also 
— in  putting  the  right  man  in  the  wrong  place.  Artists  skilled 
in  highly  technical  trades  have  been  landed  at  spots  where 
no  employment  suited  to  them  could  possibly  be  had ;  and  on 
several  occasions  these  unfortunates  have  had  to  be  assisted  by 
public  contribution  to  find  more  congenial  fields  of  work.  An 
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astonishing  example  of  fatuity  of  the  kind  alluded  to  occurred 
at  a  place  in  tropical  Queensland  many  years  ago,  where  several 
hundred  Lancashire  mill  hands  were  actually  imported  under 
agreement  to  work  for  several  years  on  a  large  sugar  plantation. 
These  unfortunate  cultivators,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  were 
soon  dispersed  all  over  the  country  with  the  police  at  their  heels. 
Kustics  with  empty  pockets  have  been  brought  to  places  where 
there  were  no  farms,  miners  to  localities  remote  from  mines, 
indigent  artisans  to  districts  destitute  of  factories. 

There  appears  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  criticism  that  the 
Britisher  of  to-day  is  in  no  sense  the  man  his  grandfather  was. 
The  energy  and  grit  of  the  men  who  made  the  Empire  seems  to 
have  departed  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  present  generation. 
One  is  constantly  hearing  of  British  emigrants  finding  fault 
with  colonial  conditions.  Quite  recently  a  deputation  of  British 
immigrants  brought  a  number  of  alleged  grievances  under  the 
notice  of  the  Premier  of  Western  Australia.  Among  other  things 
complained  of  was  the  difficulty  of  securing  good  agricultural 
land,  that  applications  were  not  speedily  dealt  with,  and  that  the 
land  guides  were  not  in  touch  with  the  Lands  Office  at  Perth. 
The  Premier,  in  reply,  said  two  million  acres  had  been  alienated 
during  the  past  year,  and  within  the  next  six  weeks  the  Govern- 
ment would  throw  out  600,000  acres  within  thirty  miles  of  railways. 
With  regard  to  accommodation,  he  thought  a  man  who  could  not 
make  his  own  bunk  should  never  have  left  his  mother's  apron- 
strings.  "  I  have  had  more  trouble  with  British  immigrants  than 
with  any  other  class  of  settler.  Men  who  come  here  from  the 
eastern  States  give  us  no  trouble.  I  am  going  to  tell  the  Agent- 
General  not  to  send  out  any  more  immigrants,  no  matter  how 
much  capital  they  have,  unless  he  is  thoroughly  satisfied  they  are 
men  who  can  make  a  success  on  the  land.  I  shall  ask  him  to 
discourage  those  he  thinks  are  not  likely  to  take  kindly  to  Australian 
conditions.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  any  one  coming 
here  who  is  not  prepared  to  work  like  the  others  have  to  do  who 
expect  to  make  money  on  the  land."  And  no  one  can  blame  the 
Premier.  The  British  emigrant  of  to-day  expects  too  much,  and 
for  this  condition  of  things  we  have  to  thank  the  socialistic  and 
grandmotherly  tendency  of  legislation  which  is  fast  spoiling  the 
manhood  of  the  old  country. 

Incidents  such  as  those  just  referred  to  would  be  avoided  were 
arrangements  for  despatching  immigrants  from  England  and  for 
settling  them  in  Australia  rationally  co-ordinated.  Colonial 
labour  exchanges  would  be  able  to  advise  the  central  institution 
as  to  the  labour  requirements  in  their  neighbourhood,  so' that  an 
intending  emigrant  would  know  exactly  where  his  services  were  "in 
demand.  The  element  of  speculation  would  be  abolished,  or  at 
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least  minimised.  And  at  the  same  time  the  colonial  employer  in 
want  of  hands  could  cable  to  England  particulars  as  to  the 
number  and  class  of  men  he  needed,  the  wages  offered,  and  what- 
ever other  information  might  be  required,  so  that  men  out  of 
employment  at  home  might  know  where  they  were  sure  of  getting 
it.  The  exchange,  too,  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  English 
capitalists  who  might  desire  to  embark  in  colonial  industries,  for 
it  would  enable  them  to  estimate  beforehand  the  quantity  of 
labour  available,  and  the  terms  on  which  it  could  be  engaged. 
Patriotic  and  Imperial  considerations  alike  demand  that  British 
capital  should,  in  the  main,  be  spent  in  British  possessions. 
That  the  millions  which  Australia  and  Canada  thirst  for  should 
be  poured  into  South  American  Republics,  where  political  condi- 
tions are,  to  put  it  mildly,  unstable,  is  both  unaccountable  and 
distressing. 

The  reference  previously  made  to  the  scarcity  of  agricultural 
labour  in  certain  parts  of  Australia  suggests  some  allusion  to 
another  very  important  aspect  of  the  population  problem.  The 
extraordinary  and  unhealthy  concentration  of  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  continent  in  a  few  great 
cities  is  a  most  serious  evil.  Not  unfrequently  of  late  years 
processions  of  unemployed  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
citizens  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney  at  times  when  the  farmers  in 
Gippsland  and  the  Eiverina  were  bewailing  a  total  lack  of  labour. 
The  abnormal  numerical  disproportion  between  the  urban  and  the 
rural  dwellers  in  the  Commonwealth  to-day  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  few  figures.  Melbourne,  with  its  538,000  inhabitants,  contains 
no  less  than  43*11  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Victoria; 
Adelaide  45'41  of  that  of  South  Australia.  The  six  capital  cities 
contain  1,519,841  people,  or  36 '21  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
Commonwealth.  If  we  include  the  other  towns,  numbering 
almost  eighty,  each  of  which  possesses  more  than  3,000  inhabi- 
tants—a number  relatively  equal  to  nearly  30,000  in  England— 
we  find  that  out  of  the  4J  million  people  in  Australia  nearly 
2i  million  consist  of  town  dwellers.  This  most  regrettable  state 
of  things  is  largely  due  to  the  excessive  State  encouragement 
given  to  purely  town  industries— a  mistake  censured  by  Adam 
Smith  in  his  reference  to  Colbert's  policy  in  France  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. — to  extravagant  expenditure  of  public  money 
in  the  cities,  and  to  a  vicious  system  of  bestowing  relief  on  the 
city  unemployed.  The  heavy  duties  still  imposed  on  imported 
agricultural  machinery  may  be  mentioned  as  peculiarly  injurious 
to  the  most  important  of  all  industries.  These  doubly  penalise 
the  farmer,  firstly,  by  increasing  the  prices  of  all  the  implements 
he  requires,  and,  secondly,  by  attracting  to  the  workshop  labour 
that  is  required  in  the  field. 
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But  besides  the  loss  of  wealth  and  the  injury  done  to  the 
primary  industries  of  the  country  by  the  inordinate  accumulation 
of  its  inhabitants  in  the  towns,  deeper  issues  are  involved.  When 
the  ancient  Gothic  conqueror  dismissed  the  blustering  Eoman 
envoys,  as  Gibbon  informs  us,  with  the  brusque  remark :  "  The 
thicker  the  hay  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  he  expressed  a  truth  as 
familiar  to  the  soldier  as  to  the  husbandman.  A  concentrated 
population  is  more  easy  for  an  invading  army  to  deal  with  than  one 
fairly  evenly  dispersed  over  the  country.  The  present  state  of 
things  in  Australia,  therefore,  not  only  checks  material  progress, 
but  also  imperils  the  general  security.  Overcrowded  cities,  too, 
are  the  destroyers  of  manhood  and  prolific  sources  of  social  and 
political  corruption.  It  is  on  the  stubborn  valour  of  the  country- 
man fighting  to  defend  the  soil  he  tills  that  a  nation  must  depend 
for  deliverance  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  panic  and  famine 
prey  on  the  turbulent  and  emotional  masses  herded  in  the  towns. 
"  Back  to  the  land,"  therefore,  is  a  policy  whose  good  effects 
promise  to  extend  far  beyond  more  economic  gain.  The  many 
closer  settlement  schemes  now  being  introduced  into  the  various 
States  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  give  renewed  vigour  and  virility  to  the 
people  of  Australia,  and  furnish  the  "  cheap  defence  "  of  garrisons 
of  stalwart  yeomen  to  vast  areas  now  guarded  only  by  flocks  of 
sheep.  The  details  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Victorian 
Government  to  amend  the  State  Closer  Settlement  Act  have  just 
been  published.  The  measure  provides  for  advances  to  settlers 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £200,000  a  year,  and  for  a  grant  of 
£500,000  annually  for  three  years  for  the  purchase  of  estates  for 
closer  settlement.  In  the  event  of  a  landowner  declining  to  sell 
his  property,  it  will  be  gazetted  as  acquired  and  forthwith  become 
vested  in  the  Crown,  a  Supreme  Court  judge  fixing  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOBNE. 

TASMANIA,  July  10. 
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A   TREK    IN   THE    UNKNOWN    COUNTRY 
NORTH    OF   THE    MAKALAKARI 

BY  ARNOLD  W.  HODSON 

(Sub-Inspector  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  Police) 

WE  left  Sebanene,*  which  is  situated  on  the  "  Old  Hunters 
Koad"  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  Nata  Eiver,  on 
January  26  to  try  and  find  a  practical  route  to  the  Mababe  Flats. 
Owing  to  heavy  rains  the  first  part  of  the  journey  through  the 
Mpane  Forests  was  extremely  heavy  going.  These  forests  extend 
some  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Sebanene,  when  the 
country  becomes  higher,  fine  open  rolling  plains  with  scattered 
timber  taking  the  place  of  forest,  and  the  absence  of  malaria 
being  specially  noticeable. 

Trekking  on  we  reached  Metsibothloko,  having  covered  in  all 
about  seventy-five  miles.  Permanent  water  is  found  in  a  well  at 
Kaunquanquara,  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Metsibothloko.  The 
Bushmen  living  in  this  district  are  called  Mashuakue,  their  head- 
man being  Kotama.  They  are  a  hardy,  well-built,  and  quite 
intelligent  race.  The  men  wear  no  clothes  with  the  exception  of 
the  moocha  around  the  middle.  They  are  good  guides  once  you 
gain  their  confidence,  and  are  particularly  noticeable  by  the 
number  of  bracelets  on  their  arms.  They  do  not  use  the  bow 
and  poisoned  arrows,  so  common  with  Bushmen  in  the  far 
Kalahari,  but  carry  long  assegais,  with  which  they  stalk  game. 
Some  have  rifles  and  are  good  shots  at  a  close  distance.  The 
women  cut  their  hair  so  as  to  leave  a  small  ringlet  on  the  top 
of  their  heads,  in  order  to  act  as  a  buffer  to  the  heavy  weights 
they  carry.  It  is  customary  for  the  parents  to  arrange  the 
marriage  of  their  children  when  quite  young.  The  boy  then,  as 
he  grows  up,  hunts  for  the  father  of  his  future  bride,  and  by  the 
time  he  reaches  a  marriageable  age  has  fully  paid  for  his  fiancee. 

Bushmen  generally  in  this  country  have  their  own  well-defined 

*  Mr.  Hodson  at  the  present  time  is  engaged  in  settling  the  chief  Sekgoma  in 
the  new  village  of  Sebanene. 
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districts  in  which  they  hunt ;  thus  it  would  be  bad  form  for  a 
Metsibothloko  Bushman  to  hunt  in  the  Sebanene  district.  They 
do  not  like  leaving  their  districts  at  all,  and  nothing  as  a  rule  will 
tempt  them  to  do  so.  If  a  native  wishes  to  form  a  cattle  post  he 
sends  the  cattle  to  the  Bushmen,  not  the  Bushmen  to  the  cattle. 
Having  Bushmen  families  living  at  my  camp,  I  have  had  every 
opportunity  of  noticing  their  habits  and  customs,  and  feel  quite 
convinced  that  they  are  a  most  affectionate  race.  They  do  not 
show  their  affection  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  in  cases  of 
sickness  or  accident  I  have  seen  them  completely  upset ;  and  as 
far  as  intelligence  goes,  in  hunting  and  following  up  the  spoor  of 
wild  animals,  they  are  hard  to  beat. 

Travelling  on,  we  came  to  Matomabi,  twenty-four  miles 
from  Metsibothloko.  The  country  soon  after  leaving  Metsiboth- 
loko becomes  very  stony,  and  is  wooded,  with  intervals  of  open 
plain.  Matomabi  itself  is  a  small  vlei  that  dries  up  in  the 
winter,  but  there  is  a  well  close  by  which  always  gives  a  certain 
amount  of  water.  From  Matomabi  to  the  Great  Makalakari  Salt 
Lake  the  country  is  open  with  scattered  belts  of  timber,  large 
salt  pans  being  very  numerous.  The  Makalakari  itself  is  an 
extraordinary  sight.  It  is  one  huge  vast  expanse  of  whiteness ; 
with  the  strongest  glasses  one  cannot  see  across  it.  It  does 
not  hold  water  except  after  very  heavy  rains,  and  even  then 
but  for  a  short  time.  The  Nata  Eiver  runs  into  its  eastern  edge 
and  the  Botetli  Eiver  into  its  western.  These  rivers  only  run  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year ;  during  the  remainder  they  are  quite 
dry.  The  Nata  River  just  before  reaching  the  Makalakari  is 
called  the  Shua,  but,  irrespective  of  name,  the  river  is  the  same. 
All  around  Matomabi,  given  plenty  of  water,  which  doubtless 
could  be  found  at  no  great  depth,  the  country  is  magnificently 
suited  for  cattle  and  other  stock ;  in  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  better. 

Leaving  Matomabi,  we  trekked  on  to  Kangnara,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty-seven  miles,  the  country  en  route  being  wooded, 
and  for  the  most  part  very  stony.  There  are  several  intermediate 
vleis,  the  more  important  being  Jahubi,  Jahubiana,  Mokaywe, 
Kasane  and  Odiakwa.  The  first  three  have  small  wells,  and  the 
last  two,  so  the  natives  say,  hold  water  indefinitely.  Kangnara 
is  a  large  vlei  which  always  holds  water.  A  different  tribe  of 
Bushmen  live  here,  called  Ngaie,  under  a  headman  called  Moro- 
kuro.  We  arrived  at  Kangnara  early  in  the  afternoon.  To  all 
appearances  it  does  not  differ  from  any  other  pan,  but  the 
mosquitoes  were  fearful,  and  came  out  in  shoals  about  4  p.m. 
They  even  bit  through  my  thick  khaki  trousers.  The  natives 
with  me  started  at  once  to  build  platforms  high  up  in  the  trees, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  evening  meal  went  up 
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there  and  slept.  They  told  me  the  next  morning  that  the  mos- 
quitoes had  not  worried  them.  I  cannot  make  out  why  the 
mosquitoes  should  be  so  bad  at  this  place,  because  there  is  no 
river. 

Our  next  stopping-place  was  Kumakum,  and  on  the  way  we 
passed  a  well  called  Gumkede,  which  if  opened  up  plenty  of  water 
could  be  obtained.  At  present  there  is  just  about  enough  for 
ten  bullocks.  At  Gumkede  another  tribe  of  bushmen  live  called 
Matenesane,  under  a  headman,  by  name  Mokantse.  This  man 
is,  I  think,  the  most  influential  bushman  living  in  these  parts. 
He  speaks  Sechuana  fluently.  Kumakum  is  a  small  vlei  which 
holds  rainwater,  but  dries  up  in  the  winter.  It  is  situated  in 
wooded  country,  but  seven  miles  south-west  are  large  flats  where 
wildebeeste  and  springbok  abound ;  gemsbok  are  also  fairly 
plentiful,  and  I  saw  giraffe. 

We  arrived  at  Kumakum  about  11.30  a.m.,  and  as  we  had 
been  without  meat  for  a  couple  of  days  I  was  rather  anxious  to 
get  some  for  my  own  mess  and  the  natives.  A  Bushman  told 
me  that  I  might  find  some  if  I  went  to  the  flat,  but  that  it  was 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  make  a  start.  However,  I  decided  to 
go,  and  left  my  camp  on  foot  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock,  taking 
with  me  one  of  my  own  Bushmen  boys,  a  lad  about  fifteen,  who 
understands  my  native  patois,  and  a  local  Bushmen,  who  was 
also  only  a  boy.  I  could  not  secure  a  man  as  all  were  out 
hunting.  There  was,  of  course,  no  road  to  the  flat,  only  a  foot- 
path, and  as  this  path  went  over  very  stony  ground  it  was,  in 
parts,  quite  indistinguishable. 

In  due  course  we  arrived  at  the  flat,  and  I  was  soon  lucky 
enough  to  shoot  a  wildebeeste  and  some  springbok.  As  the 
wildebeeste  was  a  very  good  specimen,  we  skinned  the  carcase 
then  and  there,  and  when  the  operation  was  finished  I  gave  the 
head  to  the  Bushman  boy  to  carry.  We  then  covered  up  the 
remains  of  the  wildebeeste  and  started  for  camp.  Ghansi,  my 
Bushman,  was  leading,  then  I  came,  and  then  the  local  Bushman 
about  twenty  yards  behind  me,  carrying  the  wildebeeste's  head. 
On  the  edge  of  this  flat  there  is  a  dense  forest,  and  we  had  only 
just  entered  it  when  I  saw  a  pala  to  the  left  of  the  path.  Ghansi 
and  I  left  the  path  and  went  after  it  for  a  short  distance.  At  the 
most  I  should  say  we  went  about  200  yards,  and,  as  it  was  then 
getting  late,  we  turned  back  to  get  on  the  path  again.  Ghansi 
whistled,  and  we  both  distinctly  heard  a  whistle  in  reply, 
which  we  thought  was  the  other  Bushman.  Ghansi,  instead  of 
making  straight  for  the  path,  went  on  at  an  angle,  thinking 
thereby  to  shorten  the  distance  a  little.  After  proceeding  about 
a  couple  of  miles  I  noticed  we  were  not  on  the  spoor.  I  spoke 
to  Ghansi,  who  said  he  was  not  sure  whether  the  path  was  on 
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our  right  or  on  our  left,  so  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  he 
could  find  the  camp  without  bothering  about  the  path,  and  he 
replied  "  No." 

We  walked  as  fast  as  possible  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  another,  on  the  chance  of  finding  the  path,  without  any 
success,  but,  as  the  ground  was  so  stony  and  the  light  was 
getting  bad,  one  might  easily  have  passed  over  the  path  without 
having  noticed  it.  Ghansi  all  the  time  was  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinual shout,  on  the  off-chance  that  the  other  Bushman  would 
hear.  It  was  almost  dark  and  began  to  rain,  and  having  no 
coat  I  was  soon  wet  through.  I  must  admit  I  did  not  like 
it  at  all,  as  sleeping  out  all  night  in  this  country  in  one's 
shirt-sleeves,  without  fire  or  food,  is  not  pleasant,  and  it 
would  probably  mean  a  nasty  attack  of  fever,  if  nothing 
worse.  Soon  it  became  quite  dark,  and  as  it  was  useless  to  go 
wandering  on  in  the  darkness  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stop  under 
a  tree,  and  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  till  morning,  and,  if  our 
spoor  was  not  quite  obliterated  by  the  rain,  to  follow  it  back  to 
the  flat  where  I  had  shot  the  wildebeeste.  Just  then,  however, 
we  heard  a  noise ;  we  were  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  a  bird 
or  the  boy,  but  anyhow  we  both  shouted,  and  to  our  great  relief 
were  answered.  In  a  short  time  the  shouts  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  we  saw  that  it  was  the  Bushman  boy  who  had  been 
carrying  my  wildebeeste  head. 

I  can't  describe  what  a  relief  it  was  to  see  him,  as  being  in  his 
own  country  I  thought  he  would  know  his  way  back  to  camp. 
The  poor  fellow  was  frightfully  upset.  He  kept  his  hand  over 
his  mouth  and  uttered  the  most  dismal  groans  from  time  to 
time.  It  was  really  heartrending  to  see  his  distress.  Of  course, 
he  thought  he  would  be  blamed  for  my  being  lost.  How  he 
had  found  us  I  don't  know.  He  had  evidently  followed  on 
our  spoor  for  some  time  carrying  the  wildebeeste  head,  by  no 
means  a  light  weight.  Then  seeing  he  could  not  keep  up  with 
us,  he  had  placed  the  head  in  a  tree  and  followed  on  our  spoor 
at  the  double.  It  was  wonderful  how  he  did  it  considering 
the  rain  and  the  darkness.  I  asked  him  where  the  camp 
was,  and  he  pointed  to  just  the  opposite  direction  in  which  we 
had  been  going.  So  we  started  off,  as  I  thought,  towards 
the  camp,  and  I  must  say  I  looked  forward  very  much  to 
getting  a  dry  change  and  something  to  eat.  The  rain  now 
came  down  in  torrents,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning. After  going  a  short  distance  the  local  Bushman  said  he 
was  lost.  We  talked  together  and  I  asked  him  if  we  could  not 
possibly  find  the  camp,  but  he  seemed  to  get  stupid  and  kept  on 
saying,  "  I  am  lost,  I  am  lost." 

At  this  moment  we  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle.     Strangely 
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enough  we  all  thought  the  sound  came  from  a  different  direction. 
I  had  only  three  cartridges  with  me,  which  I  fired  off.  We 
then  waited,  and  could  just  hear  the  answering  shot,  but 
could  not  agree  from  whence  it  came.  The  bush  was  so  thick 
that  it  was  most  difficult  to  get  along  at  all.  We  went  on  and 
on  but  did  not  seem  to  get  any  nearer  the  camp.  At  last  we  met 
the  firing  party  who  had  come  out  to  look  for  us.  I  asked  them 
how  far  we  were  from  the  camp  and  they  said  about  half  a  mile. 
Jokingly  I  remarked,  "  Go  back  to  camp  and  don't  you  get  lost." 
They  thought  this  rather  amusing  and  laughed.  After  travelling 
about  an  hour,  I  politely  suggested  that  it  was  a  long  half  mile. 
They  then  talked  together,  and  all  differed  as  to  where  the  camp 
was.  It  was  really  a  most  ridiculous  situation.  We  knew  the 
camp  was  near  by,  and  yet  could  not  find  it.  It  was  pouring 
with  rain  and  as  dark  as  pitch,  so  that  one  could  not  be  sure 
whether  one  was  travelling  east  or  west.  At  last  we  saw  the 
camp  fire.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fire  we  should  not  have 
reached  the  camp  till  the  morning. 

Some  people  say  that  Bushmen  never  get  lost ;  that  they 
have  a  sort  of  extra  sense  which  will  take  them  back  to  their 
homes  wherever  they  are.  I  disagree  with  this  theory.  In 
his  own  district  it  is  true  that  a  Bushmen  will  not  get  lost  in 
the  daytime,  or  on  a  clear  night,  but  out  of  his  own  district  in 
a  strange  country,  or  even  in  his  own  district  on  a  dark  night, 
when  the  stars  are  clouded  over,  he  will  get  lost  like  an  ordinary 
mortal.  I  speak  with  five  years'  experience  of  them,  and  many 
Bechuana  natives  who  know  the  Bushmen  intimately,  agree  with 
me  on  this  point. 

Leaving  Kumakum,  we  travelled  almost  due  north  to  the 
Sayo  Pans.*  The  first  of  these  pans  is  called  Hyea,  and  is  about 
forty-six  miles  from  Kumakum.  Part  of  the  way  our  route  was 
through  dense  forests  and  part  over  open  plains.  There  are  no 
roads  of  any  sort  in  this  country,  which  makes  travelling  slow 
and  tedious.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  consists  of  dense 
Mpane  forests.  The  most  important  pan  is  twelve  miles  north 
of  Hyea.  It  is  noticeable  by  a  large  baobab  tree.  This  pan,  the 
Bushmen  say,  always  holds  water.  From  here  a  Bushman's 
path  goes  north  of  west  to  the  Mababe  flats,  and  another  north 
to  Kumha  Vlei,  and  a  footpath  joins  from  Zandgara.  The  path 
from  Zandgara  used  to  be  the  old  waggon  road  to  the  Mababe. 

Leaving  the  baobab  tree  we  hastened  on  to  Kumha,  a  journey 
of  some  forty-two  miles.  On  the  way  we  found  some  Bushmen 
under  a  headman  called  Jantze.  They  are  Mashuakue  and 
connected  with  those  living  at  Kanquanquara.  We  travelled 

*  There  is  no  particular  pan  called  Sayo,  as  Sayo  in  the  Bushman  language 
means  "  pans  of  water," 
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through  Mpane  veldt,  and  then  Manato  forest.  Kumha  Vlei 
holds  water  in  the  rainy  season,  but  dries  up  in  the  winter. 
We  found  a  few  Bushmen  there  under  a  headman  called  Zobane. 
They  call  themselves  Bakwena,  because  they  venerate  the  croco- 
dile. Needless  to  say,  they  have  no  connection  at  all  with  the 
Bechuana  people  of  that  name  living  in  the  southern  district  of 
the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  From  this  pan  we  went  due 
west  to  Mababe  flats,  passing  first  through  Manata  forest  and  then 
Mpane.  The  bush  in  parts  was  frightfully  thick,  and  as  there  was 
not  even  a  footpath  our  progress  was  naturally  difficult  and  slow. 
In  due  course  we  reached  Nkutsotsa,  a  vlei  close  to  the  north- 
eastern edge  of  the  Mababe  flats.  Bearing  in  mind  that  Sebanene 
pool  itself  dried  up  last  year,  I  cannot  but  think  that  most  of 
these  vleis  would  dry  up  after  a  long  and  dry  summer.  A  foot- 
path from  Sayo  joins  Nkutsotsa. 

We  then  trekked  north-west  to  Goudgara,  a  vlei  quite  close  to 
the  Mababe.  All  this  country  is  Mpane,  and  I  must  say  that  after 
heavy  rains  this  short  stretch  between  Nkutsotsa  and  Goudgara 
is  well-nigh  impassable.  The  distance  is  short,  only  about 
five  miles,  but  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  quagmire 
of  black  mud.  It  had  rained  nearly  the  whole  time  we  had 
been  on  trek,  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  we 
reached  Goudgara.  Whilst  at  Goudgara  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents,  which  made  the  return  journey  to  Nkutsotsa  even 
more  difficult.  It  took  six  hours  with  a  light  Scotch  cart  and 
twenty  bullocks  to  do  these  five  miles,  in  winter  it  would 
probably  take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  do  the  same  trek.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  time  to  travel  in  this  country  is  just  after 
the  rains.  During  the  rains  no  bullocks  will  stand  the  continual 
pulling  through  the  black  and  treacherous  mud,  and  the  wet 
causes  the  yokes  to  chafe  the  bullocks'  necks,  so  that  it  is  posi- 
tive cruelty  to  work  them. 

I  will  not  describe  the  Mababe  flats,  as  they  have  been  so 
often  written  about,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  this  north- 
eastern corner  wildebeeste,  gassaby,  zebra  and  pala  exist  in 
extraordinary  quantities.  Lions  are  also  plentiful,  but  difficult 
to  find  owing  to  the  long  grass. 

From  the  Mababe  I  returned  on  my  spoor  to  Kumha  Vlei,  the 
distance  being  about  forty  miles,  and  from  thence  trekked  about 
thirteen  miles  to  a  well  called  Kwabie.  This  well,  it  is  said, 
always  gives  plenty  of  water.  It  is  situated  in  a  dry  river-bed 
which  comes  from  the  direction  of  the  Mababe.  From  here  we 
travelled  six  miles  east  of  north  to  the  Shinamba  hills.  I  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  this  was  a  range  of  hills,  but 
now  discovered  they  consisted  of  two  low  conical  hills.  The  one 
on  the  east,  which  is  the  larger,  the  natives  call  the.  "  Man 
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Shinamba,"  and  that  on  the  west  the  "Woman  Shinamba." 
Owing  to  dense  forests  intervening  the  hills  are  not  noticeable 
from  any  great  distance.  The  headman  of  the  Bushmen  living 
here  is  called  Morakama,  and  their  tribe  the  Kgabo,  because 
they  venerate  the  monkey.  These  Bushmen  differ  slightly  in 
their  customs  from  the  other  Bushmen  we  had  met.  They 
wear  their  hair  longer,  and  when  excited  click  their  fingers.  If 
they  have  anything  rather  important  to  relate,  the  person  who 
is  listening  will  repeat  each  sentence  as  the  other  says  it.  For 
example,  when  our  Bushman  guide  was  telling  Morakama  about 
our  trek,  he  started  by  saying,  "  This  white  man  has  come  from 
Mababe."  To  this  Morakama  solemnly  replied,  "  This  white  man 
has  come  from  Mababe,"  and  so  on  right  through  the  conversation. 

Near  the  eastern  hill  lies  Shinamba  pool,  where  plenty  of 
water  may  be  found  in  summer,  but  the  pool  dries  up  in  winter. 
We  next  went  on  to  Gwecko  Well,  which  the  Bushmen  say  is 
very  deep,  and  always  holds  plenty  of  water.  It  is  about  twenty- 
six  miles  from  Shinamba.  The  headman  Bushman  is  called 
Nkabeche,  and  his  people  belong  to  the  Bakwena. 

From  Gwecko  we  travelled  to  Maseme,  a  very  large  vlei  in 
Mpane  veldt,  which  must  hold  water  for  many  months  after  the 
rains.  The  route  we  travelled  from  Shinamba  to  Maseme  was 
bad,  owing  to  the  dense  timber,  and,  in  parts,  heavy  sand.  From 
Maseme  we  trekked  on  to  Dudu  or  Duru  Vlei,  the  distance  being 
about  forty-five  miles.  This  is  a  large  vlei  and,  I  think,  must 
hold  water  for  a  long  time.  There  is  also  a  well  one  mile  from 
Dudu  Vlei.  The  country  after  leaving  Maseme  is  more  open,  but 
before  reaching  Dudu,  we  passed  through  some  thick  forests  and 
sand-belts.  From  Dudu  we  went  due  north  to  a  well  called 
Zimu.  Zimu  is  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Pandarnatenka. 
We  had  very  great  difficulty  in  doing  these  twenty-four  miles, 
owing  to  the  terribly  boggy  ground  for  the  first  twelve  miles  or 
so.  After  that  the  country  became  quite  hard  and  stony,  till 
Pandamatenka  was  reached.  I  think  this  route  from  Panda- 
matenka  to  the  Mababe  would  be  quite  practicable  for  waggons 
in  the  dry  season.  There  appears  to  be  permanent  water  in  the 
wells  at  Zimu,  Gwecko,  Kwabie  and  Nkutsotsa;  the  distance 
from  Pandamatenka  to  the  Mababe  by  this  route  is  about  186 
miles. 

I  must  say  that  I  found  the  Bushmen  excellent  fellows.  They 
stuck  to  me  right  through,  and  under  the  most  trying  conditions, 
without  their  help  and  co-operation  I  could  have  done  nothing. 
We  were  very  short  of  food  during  part  of  the  trek,  and  owing 
to  the  heavy  rains  we  could  not  get  meat ;  my  boys  on  one 
occasion  had  to  eat  a  wildebeeste  skin,  and  when  that  was  finished 
their  hide  boots.  They  first  soaked  the  hide  in  water,  and  then 
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cooked  it  in  the  ashes.  The  Bushmen  were  better  off ;  as  a  rule 
they  could  find  a  few  roots  sufficient  at  any  rate  to  partly  satisfy 
their  cravings.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  Bushmen 
behaving  so  well ;  having  no  paramount  chief  to  whom  they  were 
directly  responsible,  it  would  have  been  so  easy  for  them  to  have 
run  away  and  left  me. 

At  Pandamatenka  we  reached  the  "  Old  Hunter's  Road," 
which  runs  from  Francis  town  to  the  Zambesi.  We  travelled 
down  this  road  till  we  reached  Deka.  We  had  a  hard  pull,  owing 
to  the  mud,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  Deka  passed  through  a 
piece  of  turf  which  quite  finished  my  bullocks.  There  had  been 
no  rain  for  a  couple  of  days  or  so,  and  the  turf  was  just  in  that 
state  that  it  stuck  to  the  wheels  without  washing  off.  We  threw 
off  our  load  as  we  went  along  and  eventually  got  the  cart 
through.  We  then  had  to  carry  across  the  things  we  had 
thrown  off.  Here  I  left  the  cart  and  walked  on  to  Sebanene. 
The  "Old  Hunter's  Road"  was  in  parts  completely  washed  out, 
and  as  the  boys  who  accompanied  me  had  not  been  over  the  road 
north  of  Thamasetse  before,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
our  way. 

Game  in  this  country  is  plentiful ;  the  giraffe  and  eland  are 
still  numerous,  and  there  are  even  a  few  elephants  to  be  found. 
Other  varieties  are  wildebeeste,  gemsbok,  roan  antelope,  sable 
antelope,  zebra,  wart-hog,  kudu-hartebeeste,  ostrich,  stembok, 
duiker,  waterbuk  and  oribi. 

AENOLD  W.  HODSON. 
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THE    ART    OF    PREACHING 

PULPIT   PERPLEX/TIBS 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  D.  GEDGE,  M.A. 

LOOKING  back  on  the  memories  of  a  third  of  a  century,  and 
perhaps  of  more  years  still,  one  is  struck  with  the  extent  to  which 
sermons  have  gained  in  point  and  proportionately  in  brevity.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  read  a  sermon  of  to-day  as  reported  in  any  of 
the  weekly  church  papers  and  compare  it  with  one  of  Newman's 
at  St.  Mary's  or  Liddon's  famous  Advent  discourses  under  the 
Dome  to  mark  a  highly  significant  change. 

Sermons  have  shrunk  by  one-half  of  their  old  time  length. 
True  there  are  still  offenders  against  this  salutary  reform ;  there  are 
still  "clerisies"  who  exceed  the  half  hour,  especially  in  the  evening. 
A  Knox  Little  may  still  preach  his  full  sixty  minutes  undeserving 
of  the  caustic  criticism  "  Knox  et  prseterea  Little " ;  bishops, 
conservative,  timid  and  overworked — and  consequently  prolix — 
are  none  too  eager  to  curtail  their  confirmation  addresses,  those 
unliturgical  accretions — save  it  be  his  Lordship  of  Chester — quern 
honoris  causa  nomino  ;  still  the  average  priest  of  some  years'  ex- 
perience learns  that  he  must,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  confine 
his  remarks  to  fifteen  minutes  in  the  morning  and  twenty-five 
minutes  in  the  evening.  Even  then  the  man  in  the  pew  will 
protest  warmly  against  such  a  supererogation  of  generosity.  True, 
there  are  still  a  few  clerical  circles  which  decry  short  sermons, 
and  labelling  them  "  sermonettes  "  affirm  that  "  sermonettes  make 
Chris tianettes  " ;  our  average  priest  will  none  the  less  deem  it 
wiser  to  hold  together  his  congregation  by  a  fifteen  minute 
sermonette  than  to  disperse  them  by  a  thirty-five  minute  sermon. 

Together  with  family  pews  and  galleries,  Eutychus  and  the 
long  sermon  are  passing  from  us  :  fewer  persons  select  divine 
service  for  the  purposes  of  sleep,  many  boldly  acclaim  that 
brevity  in  preaching  is  a  gain  all  round.  It  is  far  more  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  prefers  its  food  and 
medicine,  physical  and  mental,  in  tabloid  form ;  it  prevents 
on  the  part  of  the  preacher  that  beating  about  the  bush  which 
our  fathers  loved — and  the  present  generation  detest.  The  old- 
fashioned  sermon  lacked  coup  cTceil,  it  did  not  take  in  the 
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situation  at  a  glance.  The  preacher,  like  a  bride  proud  of  her 
newly-wed  drawing-room,  dragged  out  each  article  for  inspection 
and  description,  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  mise  en  sc&ne. 
"  I  had  Canon  Y.  to  preach  here  the  other  day,"  writes  a  shrewd 
Scotch  priest  of  the  new  school,  "  and  he  reminded  me  of  my 
early  days  at  their  worst.  For  fifteen  minutes  he  explained  what 
his  text  did  not  mean ;  for  another  ten  what  it  might  have  meant 
but  did  not ;  for  seven  minutes  he  wrestled  with  the  text  word 
by  word,  and  wound  up  with  three  more  upon  the  meaning  of  his 
text.  I  thought  of  those  words  :  '  If  they  persecute  you  in  this 
city,  flee  unto  another.  "'  In  fact  brevity  spells  point  and  point 
spells  brevity,  and  the  two  together  are  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
modern  preaching.  Not  only  is  there,  especially  at  Mattins  or 
choral  Eucharists,  more  appropriate  dealing  with  the  subject  for 
the  day,  but  also,  and  generally  speaking,  there  is  painstaking 
effort  to  "  cut  the  cackle  and  get  to  the  'osses."  Gone  too  is 
the  old  ore  rotundo  style  of  Latinity,  those  flowers  of  rhetoric 
which  it  wasted  time  to  cull ;  for  the  modern  sermon,  in  its 
excellence,  is  talk,  straight  Saxon  talk,  though  this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  oratory  and  eloquence  are  dead.  Kather 
they  are  kept  in  pickle  to  be  used  rarely,  and  as  Aristotle  would 
say  "  as  the  greatest  of  relishes." 

Sermons  fall  under  three  main  headings :  manuscript,  notes, 
and  what  the  man  in  the  street  calls  "  extempor."  Forty  years 
ago  and  more  all  sermons,  or  nearly  all,  were  written  and  read. 
"  Parson  he  rade  his  book  "  was  the  Norfolk  phrase.  Too  often  the 
sermon  was  dull  and  lifeless,  but  occasionally,  and  especially  when 
the  MS.  had  been  well  got  by  heart,  the  manner  of  delivery  was 
fiery,  fluent  and  dramatic.  Still  in  most  cases  the  observant  eye 
of  terrible  infancy  noted  the  steady  drop  and  rise  of  the  preacher's 
look  to  and  from  the  written  page.  Far  fewer  sermons  are 
written  nowadays;  more  is  the  pity.  Happy  they  who  can 
still  go  through  this  arduous  exercise:  it  makes  for  soundness, 
brevity,  directness.  Stylus  optimus  dicendi  magister — as  the 
Latin  Primer  tells  us. 

[•An  artist  in  words,  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Pater,  of  B.N.C.,  wrote 
all  his  fine  literary  work  on  alternate  lines,  interlining  it  again 
and  again  with  corrections.  Yet  even  he  did  not  escape  the 
danger  of  pedantry  and  the  use  of  favourite  but  ill-timed  epithets, 
such  as  "winsome."  Still  one  may  be  a  purist  and  yet  neither 
pedant  nor  phrasemonger ;  and  nothing  helps  more  the  penetra- 
tive power  of  preaching  than  the  exact  use  of  epithets  and  con- 
formity to  the  natural  rules  of  cadence.  On  the  other  hand  this 
enhances  the  peculiar  dangers  of  written  sermons  ;  they  are  apt 
to  smell  of  the  lamp  and  to  be  mosaics ;  they  are  too  often  com- 
piled from  sources  entirely  above  the  heads  of  their  hearers.  In 
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fact,  and  this  is  a  common  but  decreasing  fault,  written  sermons 
are  sometimes  distressingly  literary.  Like  a  cook  in  her  kitchen, 
surrounded  by  the  various  ingredients  of  a  dish,  the  sermon 
writer  sits  thronged  by  a  multitude  of  texts,  encyclopaedias  and 
sermon  hints,  hurriedly  scribbling  down  sentences  interspersed 
with  long  intervals  of  frantic  searching.  A  layman  would 
probably  look  up  his  references  beforehand,  and  then  write  currents 
calamo,  leaving  even  quotations  to  be  verified.  Why  should 
not  those  of  us  who  find  this  method  uncongenial — even  im- 
possible— honestly  and  for  our  people's  sake  copy  verbatim  from 
those  excellent  books  of  sermons  which  are  so  plentiful  and  so 
cheap?  Better  still,  though  more  difficult,  is  the  art  of  trans- 
posing another  man's  sermon  as  you  copy  it,  following  as  it  were 
the  tune,  but  changing  the  key ;  there  is  much  good  work  to  be 
done  by  skilful  parodying. 

Preachers  who  use  MS.  are  faced  by  two  peculiar  difficulties, 
proper  emphasis  and  the  turning  of  the  page.  For  the  former 
some  of  us  have  found  underlining,  notes  of  exclamation  and 
a  copious  use  of  the  red  and  blue  pencil  not  unhandy.  Some 
even  learn  to  declaim  before  a  looking-glass.  The  MS.  repays 
being  well  studied  before  delivery,  as  all  preachers  like  to  give 
the  congregation  the  benefit  of  their  eyes.  For  the  same  reason, 
practically  the  preacher  is  generally  clean  shaved,  in  order  that 
he  may  have  the  free  use  of  that  mobile  and  persuasive 
feature — the  mouth.  The  military  man  and  the  worldling,  whose 
object  is  rather  to  practise  authority  or  dissimulation,  prefer  to 
hide  emotion  or  weakness  behind  a  heavy  moustache.  It  is  more 
commonly  very  young  preachers  who  make  shipwreck  on  the 
turning  of  the  leaf.  Nor  are  their  pages  numbered  or  sewn 
always  in  proper  order ;  married  priests  sometimes  leave  this 
duty  to  their  wives,  heedless  of  the  awful  warning  of  the 
lengthy  Hindoo  divine  who  found,  in  the  pulpit,  that  his  better 
half  instead  of  sewing  had  glued  together  his  last  six  pages, 
adding  a  rude  word  in  the  vernacular  signifying  "  it  is  enough." 
Dr.  Liddon  is  said  to  have  preached  from  separate  sheets  of  fine 
India  paper,  skilfully  slipping  away  the  one  just  finished.  Such 
feats  of  legerdemain  are  not  to  be  recommended,  especially  where 
there  are  galleries,  or  where  the  sermon  desk  is  exiguous  and  the 
preacher's  hand  apt  to  grow  nervously  deliquescent.  In  any  case 
written  sermons,  skilfully  handled,  are  beyond  question  the  best, 
if  not  always  the  most  popular.  Why  not  always?  Perhaps 
because,  as  compilations,  they  have  a  tendency  to  resemble, 
mutatis  mutandis,  a  selection  of  popular  airs  upon  the  church 
organ  with  a  diapason  of  Westcott  and  Hort. 

The  art  of  composing  sermon  notes  is  only  less  difficult 
than  the  art  of  using  them  well.  He  who  is  sufficient  for 
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both  these  things  is  born,  scarcely  made.  Notes  badly  used  can 
generally  be  detected  by  jerkiness  of  delivery ;  but,  judging  by 
observation,  this  form  of  preaching  is  distinctly  uncommon.  In 
an  unskilful  hand  notes  are  very  dangerous.  A  curate  mounted  in 
a  pulpit  armed  with  a  sheaf  of  notes  upon  "  The  House  of  the 
Potter  " — a  text,  so  he  said,  generally  held  to  pass  understanding, 
but  none  the  less  "  full  of  a  deep  spiritual  meaning."  From 
first  to  last  it  was  plain  that  his  notes  were  like  finger-posts 
pointing  the  wrong  way.  For  thirty  minutes  he  had  "  yellocuted  " 
spasmodically,  till  he  reached  his  final  note — "All  pots."  It 
pointed  everywhere  or  nowhere,  but  this  is  what  he  said :  "  Noo 
we  are  arl  joost  pats,  soom  of  oos  are  crarked,  and  soom  marred 
in  the  making — but  there's  joost  wan  thing  we  arl  lack,  enarmel 
— wheer — oh  wheer  shall  we  find  it  ?  "  The  answer  to  the  riddle 
has  not  yet  been  forwarded. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  over  the  notes — in  MS. — of  a  great 
preacher.  Spurgeon's,  it  is  said,  were  quite  illegible  to  any  one 
but  himself,  and  when  deciphered  seemed  to  have  no  causal  nexus. 
The  links  of  association  are  in  the  preacher's  mind ;  the  notes  are 
a  form  of  shorthand.  The  use  of  shorthand  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  History  relates  that  Dr. 
Chalmers — if  it  was  he — was  once  preaching  to  a  crowded  con- 
gregation which  had  overflowed  into  the  kirkyard.  Hard  by  the 
pulpit  was  an  open  window  through  which  the  draught  carried 
the  sound  of  his  voice  and,  in  time,  certain  sheets  of  his  MS.  to 
those  without.  Fearing,  no  doubt,  that  there  might  be  some 
"  meenisters  "  among  those  who  started  in  pursuit  of  the  flying 
leaves,  the  good  man  begged  them  earnestly  to  desist,  as  they,  the 
leaves,  were  in  shorthand,  and  of  no  use  to  anyone  but  himself. 

To  venture  upon  a  digression.  What  an  excitement  was  caused 
— in  London  of  all  places — by  Dr.  Chalmers'  preaching !  All  the 
world  went  to  hear  him  then,  whereas  now  neither  he  nor  an 
angel  from  heaven  could  arouse  such  a  furore — by  sermons.  The 
modern  preacher,  whether  from  MS.,  notes,  or  extempore,  has  to 
contend  against  cheap  literature  in  every  form;  the  magazine 
article,  the  rationalist  press,  the  popular  reprint.  At  the  season 
of  the  great  festivals  even  the  ha'penny  dailies  issue  sermonettes 
by  the  best  known  divines  of  every  persuasion,  so  that  a  man 
can  get  with  the  half-penny,  and  at  his  own  fireside,  half-a-dozen 
better  discourses  than  the  one  which  would  have  cost  him  a 
walk,  a  long  service,  and  perhaps  twice  the  ha'penny  given  to 
the  collection.  It  may  yet  happen  that  popular  preachers  will 
be  on  the  telephone,  and  would-be  worshippers  able  to  ring 
up  the  exchange  and  ask  to  be  put  on  to  Father  Stanton  or 
Mr.  Campbell. 

Sermons  from  notes  stand  midway  between  MS.  and  extempore 
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discourses ;  with  the  certainty  and  precision  of  the  former  they 
combine  what  is  best  in  the  freedom  and  directness  of  the  latter ; 
were  the  method  not  so  difficult  it  would,  doubtless,  be  far 
more  common.  There  are  books,  of  no  great  value,  professing 
to  teach  the  art,  but  it  is  rare  to  come  across  any  one  who 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  their  help.  At  theological 
colleges,  where  some  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  preaching  as 
a  science  and  an  art,  perhaps  without  startling  success,  more 
attention  might  be  given  to  this  particular  branch.  Just  as 
students  for  Government  posts  are  trained  in  precis  writing,  so 
young  preachers  might  be  taught,  like  young  Spartans,  how  to 
steal  or  quarry  for  themselves  instead  of  going  through  the 
labour  of  borrowing  wholesale. 

Extempore  preaching  has  been  defined  as  "  the  art  of 
thinking  upon  your  legs."  It  is  a  form  popular  with  congrega- 
tions and  in  very  general  use,  but  lends  itself  readily  to 
caricature  and  abuse.  Its  essence  lies  in  telling  a  plain  tale 
of  facts  well  known  and  carefully  considered  in  their  relation 
to  each  other.  Extempore  preaching  is  naturally  inclined  to 
be  incisive,  dramatic  and  persuasive,  but  easily  degenerates  into 
garrulousness,  where  the  preacher  is  afflicted  with  the  gift  of  the 
gab  or  a  verbal  flux.  The  best  exponents  of  the  art  speak,  as 
it  were,  under  inspiration ;  the  worst  preach  automatically,  like 
machine-guns  with  an  endless  belt,  and  are  equally  hard  to  stop. 
Those  who  have  yielded  early  to  the  seductive  freedom  from  pen 
and  ink  are  often  like  bicyclists  who  can  ride  but  cannot  dis- 
mount. They  may  be  observed  slowing  down  after  a  torrential 
thirty  minutes  till  it  seems  that  they  must  stop.  But  let  them 
miss  the  psychological  moment,  and  they  are  off  again  for  another 
weary  lap ;  whilst  the  congregation  consult  their  watches  and 
feel  gingerly  with  their  backs  for  the  softest  part  of  the  pew. 

Some  preachers,  aware  of  this  failing,  keep  in  hand  a  stock 
phrase  which  is  hauled  up  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  to  turn  off 
the  gas.  One  individual,  who  invariably  chose  for  his  sermons 
such  enlivening  texts  as  :  "we  must  all  die,"  "  alas,  my  brother," 
"  and  they  buried  him  and  made  great  lamentation,"  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  habitually  closed  thus  :  "  and  one  day  you  will  pass 
my  house ;  the  blinds  will  be  down ;  within  men  and  women 
passing  to  and  fro  with  grave  faces  and  hushed  footfall " — and  then 
with  a  rising  inflection  and  a  sob  in  his  voice — "and  I,  oh  I, 
where  shall  I  be  ?  "  And  this  converse  of  a  Proper  Preface  served 
all  the  year  round,  through  Fast  and  Festival.  The  remedy  for  this 
and  kindred  diseases  of  extempore  preaching  is  the  pen.  Years 
of  careful  writing  will  teach  method,  proportion,  perspective.  As 
we  habitually  write,  so  we  come — habitually — to  think,  even  when 
we  think  upon  our  legs.  He  who  has  written  much  and  rewritten 
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more,  who  has  often  torn  up  his  sermon  and  written  it  again, 
becomes  a  stylist ;  he  learns  sternly  to  forgo  the  base  delights  of 
vulgarity  and  slang,  for,  however  direct  and  topical  our  preaching, 
however  much  our  bowels  yearn  after  Father  Stanton  or  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  there  are  phrases  and  modern  instances  which  are 
best  let  alone,  unless  we  possess  the  power  of  introducing  them 
verbally  in  inverted  commas.  An  extempore  preacher  who  was 
handling  the  magnificent  theme  of  the  burning  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah's  roll  cried :  "  The  Bible  does  not  say  what  the  king 
and  his  courtiers  were  doing ;  had  it  been  to-day  they  would  have 
been  playing  bridge  for  heavy  points."  Some  things  are  more 
true  than  tellable  after  all.  Another  extempore  preacher, 
dwelling  on  the  divergence  between  two  sparrows  for  one 
farthing  and  five  sparrows  for  two  farthings,  exclaims  with 
unction  :  "  See,  my  brothers,  if  you  will  only  trust  the  Lord  to 
the  extent  of  one  farthing  more,  He  chucks  a  sparrow  in,"  and  so 
took  the  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  Such 
errors  come  mostly  of  a  limited  vocabulary.  Kipling  allows 
Tommy  Atkins  "  about  three  hundred  words  and  the  adjective," 
some  of  our  younger  brethren  seem  to  possess  about  as  many, 
less  the  adjective.  In  its  turn  a  limited  vocabulary  comes  of 
limited  reading. 

A  brilliant  and  weighty  extempore  preacher  has  modestly 
attributed  his  proficiency  to  advice  given  him  at  his  ordination 
by  the  present  Bishop  of  Eipon,  that  acknowledged  master 
of  the  art.  "  Kead  whatever  comes  your  way :  sacred  or 
profane."  Alas,  far  too  many  of  us  construe  with  painful 
narrowness  our  ordination  vow  of  study.  How  often  is  the  book 
borrowed  from  or  lent  to  a  brother  priest  uncut  after  the  first  score 
of  pages  !  True,  there  are  some  who  read  more  than  they  can  well 
assimilate  ;  who,  in  their  discourses,  eject  ill-masticated  and  half- 
digested  morsels  of  the  latest  book ;  still,  empty  vessels  make 
the  greatest  sound,  and  copious  reading  tends  to  shorten  as  well 
as  to  deepen  preaching.  But  those — if  there  are  such — who 
can  plead  no  time  for  reading,  stand  not  thereby  excused 
for  insufficiency  in  the  pulpit.  Beading  or  visiting;  a  priest 
must  do  the  one  or  the  other,  and  what  finer  reading  than  the 
human  document  ? 

Organising — the  deadly  sin  of  the  modern  priesthood — is 
the  only  form  of  parochial  activity  which  genuinely  unfits  us 
for  our  sermons.  To  be  a  successful  organiser  one  had  need 
be  a  commercially-minded  fellow — a  company  promoter  gone 
astray.  The  business-like  priest  hits  off  nicely  the  temper  of 
a  commercial  age,  and  may,  not  unlikely,  promote  himself  into 
a  bishopric.  He  may  say,  like  Ortheris,  "Hi  was  the  bloomin' 
Bismarck.  Hi  made  the  'ole  show  pay."  But  to  do  this  he  too 
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must  be  of  blood  and  iron,  and  regard  all  alike — men  and  women, 
friends,  parishioners,  workers  and  curates,  as  hands  and  wires, 
rather  than  as  immortal  souls.  The  born  organiser  lacks 
sympathy  and  is  unfit  for  that  ministry  of  the  word  wherein 
cor  ad  cor  loquitur.  "Lor,  sir,"  said  an  old  dame,  "you  dew 
speak  that  beautiful  to  us  old  women,  you  might  be  an  old  woman 
yourself."  There  is  no  higher  praise  than  this.  To  express 
sympathy  is,  above  all,  the  fine  flower  of  the  extempore  preacher. 
The  fine  writer  will  write  too  fine,  and  substitute  sensibility  for 
that  sixth  sense,  sympathy.  Who  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  visit  and  a  letter  of  condolence  ? — the  comfort  of  the 
former,  the  sin  of  frigidity  which  doth  so  easily  beset  the  latter. 
None  the  less,  practical  experience  will  put  sympathy  into  all  our 
preaching,  whatever  its  form. 

However,  even  the  finest  sympathy  has  its  limits.  Blind 
people  often  laugh  somewhat  bitterly  at  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  addressed  on  the  subject  of  blind  Bartimaeus  ;  and 
the  most  sincere  penitent  sometimes  proves  recalcitrant  over  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  There  is  danger 
in  getting  up  sea  craft  to  preach  to  sailors.  "  The  bowsprit  gets 
mixed  with  the  rudder  sometimes,"  as  Lewis  Carroll  says  in  the 
'  Hunting  of  the  Snark  ' ;  nor  will  the  wise  preacher  instruct 
doctors  in  the  art  of  healing.  Even  here  the  argument  is  in 
favour  of  him  who  is  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  the  moment  to 
speak  to  a  congregation  on  subjects  of  which  they  know  more 
than  he  does.  The  only  thing  which  is  practically  impossible  is 
to  write  yourself  down  to  the  intimate  feelings  of  a  class.  The 
golden  rule  and  essential  worth  of  extempore  preaching  at  its  best 
is  that  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

These  three  tyj>es  of  preaching,  manuscript,  notes,  and  "  extem- 
pore," answer  roughly  to  three  types  of  mind,  the  scholar,  the  mathe- 
matician, the  orator.  Each  has  its  peculiar  excellence,  which 
can  scarcely  be  imported  into  any  one  of  the  others.  The  true 
preacher  must,  like  the  artist,  the  literary  man,  or  the  school- 
teacher, find  his  method  by  practice,  and  cultivate  it.  Unfortu- 
nately all  preaching  suffers  from  a  lack  of  effective  criticism ;  of 
criticism,  pure  and  simple,  there  is  more  than  enough.  The 
sermons  which  are  most  praised  are  seldom  a  preacher's  best, 
and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  he.  Nothing  is  so  disastrous 
as  a  reputation  for  popularity  in  the  pulpit.  In  church,  if  any- 
where, populus  vult  decipi  ;  woe  to  the  priest  who  cheerfully  says 
"  decipiatur "  and  follows  out  his  jeering  maxim  in  practice. 
We  are,  as  a  rule,  our  own  most  severe  critics,  and  know  only 
too  well  the  crushing  sense  of  something  akin  to  desperation 
which  comes  of  the  exercise  of  our  calling.  Certainly  we  all 
feel  that  we  are  expected  to  do  far  more  in  the  matter  of  the 
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"ministry  of  the  word"  than  the  Church  ever  contemplated, 
and  that  a  dual  Sunday  output  is  an  unwarrantable  demand. 
At  the  same  time  we  may  reasonably  recoil  from  the  excessive 
depreciation  of  preaching  common  in  clerical  circles  twenty 
years  ago.  Granted  that  we  all  preach  too  much,  still  this 
ministry  is  a  formidable  weapon,  and  no  amount  of  earnestness 
in  any  or  every  other  department  of  our  work  can  atone  for  its 
neglect. 

There  is,  of  course,  exaggeration  on  the  other  side.  A 
section  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  laity  too,  have  a  hypertrophied 
sense  of  the  power  of  the  message.  Generally  suspicious  of 
everything  sacramental,  it  is  surprising  to  hear  them  attribute 
effects  distinctly  thaumaturgic  to  the  most  random  utterances. 
For  them  preaching  is  "  the  Gospel."  A  peculiarly  lengthy  and 
tedious  divine  of  that  ilk  who  often  marked  his  congregation 
shuffling  uneasily  in  their  pews,  would  come  into  the  vestry  and 
say  :  "  Did  you  notice  X,  how  uneasy  he  was  ?  I  had  that  man 
under  conviction  to-night."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  X  made  no 
secret  of  his  convictions  after  service,  but  they  were  based  upon 
the  length  of  the  sermon.  Still,  exaggeration  apart,  here  is  the 
message  and  the  woe  for  those  who  should  but  do  not  preach 
the  Gospel.  Should  we  preach  old  sermons?  It  is  painful  to 
have  to  swallow  old  theological  college  essays,  smelling  all  hot 
of  the  puppy's  kennel,  or  to  hear  sermons  which  have  no  bearing 
on  the  Church's  season  but  were  obviously  composed  for  some 
other  time ;  or  to  have  the  gossip  of  the  newspapers  hashed  up 
again  for  Sunday,  half-warmed.  "  I  never  could  bear  that  sermon," 
said  a  priest,  ramming  the  offending  MS.  into  the  fire  in  a 
London  vestry,  "and  I  have  preached  it  a  dozen  times."  This 
was  perhaps  excessive,  but  there  is  a  golden  mean. 

A  conscientious  preacher  is  bound  to  develop  his  own  method, 
and  also  a  certain  corpus  divinitatis — a  personal  presentment  of 
the  Gospel.  Artists  such  as  Turner  or  B.  L.  Stevenson  repeat 
themselves  again  and  again.  One  portrait  by  Gainsborough  is 
just  like  another  portrait  by  Gainsborough  with  the  essential 
difference.  The  paintings  of  the  academicians  on  the  walls  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy  bear  painful  witness  to  the  excess  of  this 
quality.  The  preacher  himself,  an  artist,  may  fall  into  a  like 
fault,  but  at  least  he  can  plead  as  one  of  the  canons  of  his  art 
the  dictum  of  a  famous  French  bishop :  r&petez,  repetez,  repetez 
toujours.  Our  forefathers  were  very  clear  on  the  point. 

Some  few  years  ago  I  was  shown  a  MS.  which  has  done  duty 
for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  is  "  still  running."  It  was  a 
New  Year's  sermon,  written — or  borrowed — about  A.D.  1805.  For 
some  thirty  years  it  figured  once  a  year  alternately  at  a  parish 
church  and  a  chapel  of  ease.  Passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
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writer's  son,  it  served  occasionally — each  date  being  religiously 
entered  on  the  cover — well  into  the  sixties.  The  present  owner 
is  a  great-great-nephew  of  the  original  sinner,  his  being  the  fifth 
pair  of  hands  which  have  fingered  its  venerable  leaves.  Still,  at 
the  new  year,  "  Isaac  goes  forth  into  a  field  to  meditate,'*  though 
we  no  longer  spell  "  antient "  with  a  "  t "  nor  use  a  hieroglyph 
for  the  definite  article.  For  repetition  on  such  a  scale  we  may 
well  blush,  but  still  there  is  the  hard  case  of  the  single-handed 
priest  to  consider.  A  Liddon  or  a  Scott  Holland  preaches  at 
intervals  ;  the  parish  priest  is  required  to  turn  out  two  leading 
articles  on  a  Sunday,  and  a  leaderette  for  the  week-day  evening, 
not  to  speak  of  occasional  preaching.  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ?  Why  should  not  the  clergy  more  often  "  exchange 
pulpits?"  The  flock  responds  gladly  to  the  voice  of  a  strange 
shepherd,  who  is  spurred  on  by  the  fact  that  he  can  command 
more  attention  than  he  is  able  to  exact  from  the  sheep  who  hear 
but  not  always  attend  him  year  in,  year  out. 

Certainly  something  might  be  done  to  lighten  the  drudgery  for 
priest  and  people  alike.  The  modern  way  of  instructions,  medita- 
tions, and  the  like,  and  of  reading  aloud  from  a  book  of  devotion, 
are  well  worth  following,  though  in  what  the  two  former  differ 
from  sermons  or  sermonettes  it  is  not  always  easy  to  define.  It 
is  said  that  if  you  take  an  old  sermon,  cut  it  down,  and  alter  all 
personal  pronouns  into  an  ejaculatory  "  Oh,  my  soul !  "  you  have 
your  meditation  ready  made.  Personally,  I  must  plead  ignorance 
of  this  method  of  paronomasia.  When  my  brethren  serve  me  up 
savoury  meat  in  this  fashion,  I  exclaim  mentally,  "  The  voice  is 
Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau." 

The  age  in  which  we  live  demands  efficiency  of  all  alike — even 
of  the  preacher.  Consequently  it  behoves  him  to  study  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  which  govern  his  particular  output, 
and  to  adapt  himself  thereto.  Let  this  be  the  apology  for  a 
paper  which  seeks  to  maintain  that  there  is  an  art  of  preaching, 
and  that  it  must  be  considered  by  the  analogy  of  the  other  arts. 
Always  remembering  that,  "  each  art,  as  such,  considers  not  its 
own  interest,  but  rather  the  interest  of  that  which  is  the  subject 
of  it." 

JOHN  D.  GBDGE. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

Prosperity  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Trade  and  business  in  Bulawayo  and  the  neighbourhood  appear 
on  the  upward  grade  if  one  may  judge  from  the  speech  made  by  the 
retiring  Mayor  at  the  last  Council  meeting.  Summing  up  the 
year's  work  during  his  term  of  office,  he  stated  that  building 
operations  exceeding  in  value  over  £52,000  had  been  carried  out, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year's  figures  of  £22,000,  or  a  rise  of 
nearly  50  per  cent.  From  another  source,  one  learns  that  at  a 
recent  sale  in  Southern  Khodesia,  eight  farms  comprising  in  all 
some  23,000  acres  in  the  Imbezu  district  recently  changed  hands 
at  an  average  price  of  5s.  ±d.  an  acre.  As  regards  gold  the 
discoveries  in  the  Abercorn  district,  about  eighty  miles  north- 
east of  Salisbury,  are  causing  quite  a  sensation  in  South  Africa, 
and  numbers  of  prospectors  and  miners  have  been  attracted  to  the 
spot.  Rich  samples  have  been  brought  in  to  Salisbury,  and 
without  attaching  undue  importance  to  "  specimens,"  there  appears 
to  be  every  reason  to  expect  developments  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  understood  that  the  new  branch  line  of  the  Lazoe  district, 
on  which  construction  work  will  shortly  be  commenced,  will  be 
extended  to  the  new  gold-field. 

Harvesting  in  Canada  West. 

Farmers  are  now  busy  gathering  the  hay  crop,  which  is  a 
heavy  one,  reports  a  correspondent  to  the  Toronto  Globe  writing 
under  date  August  6.  The  grain  harvest  will  be  general  about 
two  weeks  from  this  date.  To  gather  this  anticipated  harvest 
reports  have  been  circulated  to  the  effect  that  some  30,000 
extra  men  will  be  required.  From  Government  sources  of 
information  the  Department  of  the  Interior  learns  that  such 
a  report  is  very  much  exaggerated.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  places,  namely,  Winnipeg,  Dauphin,  Regina,  and  Brandon, 
reports  from  all  provinces  state  that  the  supply  of  farm  help 
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at  the  present  time  equals  the  demand,  but  that  during  the 
grain  harvest  more  men  will  certainly  be  required,  but  not  to 
the  number  reported  in  the  press.  From  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  this  is  explained  by  the  increased  incoming  of  new 
settlers,  who,  this  year,  will  have  no  crops  to  handle,  and 
will  consequently  be  available  to  help  the  older  settlers.  At 
some  points  where  these  conditions  exist  it  is  even  stated  that 
the  surplus  help  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  to  find  employment ; 
all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  usual  number  who  go 
annually  from  the  older  provinces  to  the  west  to  help  in  the 
harvest  will  be  sufficient.  Wages  remain  firm  at  from  $15  to 
$40  per  month  and  board,  the  rate  paid  being  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  the  men  employed. 

Cape  Cotton. 

Of  the  South  Africans  who  have  experimented  with  cotton 
south  of  the  Zambesi,  Sir  Edward  Brabant  is  perhaps  the  best 
known.  Interviewed  on  the  possibilities  of  the  industry  he  said  : 
"  Last  year  a  syndicate  lent  me  a  few  acres,  and  I  took  it  to 
experiment  with.  Unfortunately,  we  had  a  very  dry  spring,  and 
could  not  get  the  cotton  in  at  the  proper  time.  We  did  not  get 
the  seed  in  until  September,  three  months  late,  consequently  the 
cotton  did  not  mature.  This  season  I  put  three  acres  under 
cotton,  and  at  one  time  the  crop  looked  so  bad  that  I  felt  in- 
clined to  plough  it  up.  However,  it  recovered,  and  we  have 
picked  18,000  Ibs.,  which  is  quite  equal  to  an  average  American 
crop,  and  have  still  a  proportion  to  gather  in.  I  planted 
another  two  acres  in  October,  and  that  has  done  splendidly. 
The  plants  are  standing  five  to  six  feet  high,  and  are  covered 
with  bulbs."  The  seed  was  obtained  from  the  Manchester 
Cotton-growers'  Association,  who  sent  out  a  ton  of  "White 
Egyptian"  or  "  Abassi "  seed,  for  experimental  purposes.  This 
was  distributed  among  a  number  of  farmers,  but,  except  Sir 
Edward  Brabant,  not  one  of  them  persevered  with  the  cultivation. 
Samples  grown  from  this  seed  have  been  sent  to  England  and 
reported  as  being  worth  from  7J<#.  to  l%d.  per  Ib.  In  reply  to 
inquiries  on  the  question  of  labour,  Sir  Edward  said  :  "  We  have 
plenty  of  labour,  only  it  is  untrained.  I  intend  to  get  a  number  of 
young  native  boys  and  train  them.  At  present  I  am  employing 
women  to  pick,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  progress  they  are 
making.  It  will  take  time  to  train  the  boys  and  women,  but 
one  can  get  cheaper  labour  here  for  the  purpose  than  America 
has  got,  and  if  the  people  here  had  the  same  training  they  would 
do  quite  as  well."  The  climatic  conditions,  he  added,  were  most 
suitable,  and  when  once  the  plants  got  up  to  six  inches  they  stood 
the  drought  much  better  than  mealies. 
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Rhodesian  Cotton. 

Judging  from  the  satisfactory  reports  which  continue  to  be 
received,  cotton  of  an  excellent  quality  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  both  North-Eastern  and  North-Western  Rhodesia.  Samples, 
taken  from  an  experimental  plantation  of  about  fifty  acres  grown 
from  Egyptian  and  American  seed,  have  been  forwarded  by  a 
farmer  in  North-Western  Khodesia  to  the  British  Cotton-Growing 
Association  for  inspection  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
were  obtained  from  newly  broken  land,  the  results  were  reported 
as  being  very  perfect,  of  good  colour  and  of  long  and  strong  staple. 
They  were  valued  at  7 Id.  to  S^d.  per  Ib.  Further  samples  of  Abassi 
and  Upland  American  varieties  sent  from  a  plantation  on  the  Kafue 
River,  North-Western  Rhodesia,  presented  a  striking  appearance, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  bolls  and  their  clean  and  bright  appearance. 
This  applied  more  especially  to  the  Upland  American.  Both 
types  were  said  to  be  exceedingly  good  results  and  were  highly 
commended  by  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association,  whose 
experts  valued  them  at  Sd.  to  S^d.  per  Ib.,  with  Middling  American  at 
6*65d.  per  Ib.  Although  consignments  have  for  some  years  past 
been  regularly  shipped  from  North-Eastern  Ehodesia  to  Liverpool, 
where  they  have  readily  sold  at  good  prices,  the  industry  has 
hitherto  proceeded  slowly  and  on  more  or  less  experimental  lines. 
A  strong  interest  however  has  been  awakened  in  the  possibilities 
of  development  along  systematic  lines  and,  given  capital  and 
enterprise,  the  success  of  the  industry  is  practically  assured. 

Education  in  Canada  West. 

Intending  emigrants  from  this  country  to  the  West  of  Canada 
will  be  interested  in  Professor  Shortt's  recent  tour  of  the  Western 
Provinces.  The  Professor,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Dominion 
Civil  Service  Commission,  has  made  effective  arrangements  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  west  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conducting  of  Civil  Service  examinations.  It  is 
six  years  since  he  had  visited  the  west,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  much  struck  with  the  economic  changes  which  have  taken 
place.  The  most  important  question  which  the  west  has  to  face, 
and  is  facing,  he  tells  us,  is  the  problem  of  education,  which 
must  be  organized  so  as  to  assimilate  the  foreign  element. 
Properly  organized  educational  systems,  Professor  Shortt  believes, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  in  the  unifying  of  the 
country  and  the  making  of  the  foreigners  into  good  Canadian 
citizens.  There  is  not  the  least  danger,  he  thinks,  of  the  west 
becoming  Americanised  by  the  farmers  crossing  the  line.  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  he  observes,  are  organising  new  school  districts 
very  rapidly.  Eegina  has  just  spent  $125,000  on  a  new  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  Saskatoon  has  voted  $120,000  for  a  similar  purpose  ; 
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public  schools  are  growing  up  everywhere.  The  very  delicate 
question  of  separate  schools  for  the  foreigners  is  an  important 
problem  which  must  be  solved  by  the  west  itself ;  and  the  west 
is  fully  alive  to  its  importance. 

Travelling  Teachers. 

In  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Australia  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  reach  the  families  in  the  back  blocks  for  educational  purposes. 
To  meet  the  difficulty  Queensland  has  decided  to  try  a  novel  ex- 
periment. The  Education  Department  has  sent  three  itinerant 
teachers  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  State.  Each  teacher 
is  provided  with  a  hooded  buggy  and  four  horses,  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  horse  and  vehicle.  He  carries  with 
him  school  reading-books,  text-books  on  grammar,  slates,  pens, 
and  stationery.  He  travels  from  one  homestead  to  another, 
leaving  school  requisites  and  elementary  books,  and  endeavouring 
to  arrange  with  some  member  of  the  family  to  give  a  simple 
course  of  instruction  to  the  children.  In  this  way  a  settler's 
house  is  visited  once  a  year,  so  of  course  everything  depends 
upon  the  energy  the  itinerant  teacher  can  infuse  into  the  adults 
of  the  farm.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  these 
teachers  to  twelve.  The  experiment  has  not  been  in  progress 
sufficiently  long  to  give  any  indication  whether  it  is  successful  or 
not,  but  save  in  exceptional  cases  it  is  obvious  that  education  of 
this  character  cannot  go  very  far.  Still  it  is  better  than  no 
education  at  all,  and  the  periodical  visits  may  stir  up  the  head  of 
the  isolated  family  to  a  proper  realisation  of  his  responsibilities. 
When  the  twelve  teachers  are  at  work  it  is  hoped  to  make  the 
visits  at  least  once  a  quarter. 

Cape  Colony  Teaching  Staff. 

The  question  of  the  teaching  staff  supply  in  the  Cape  Colony 
has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  Inspector  Anderson.  In  his 
report  on  the  subject  he  points  out  that  year  by  year  the  number 
of  persons  qualifying  for  the  teaching  profession  in  the  Colony 
is  increasing,  and  gives  two  tables,  one  showing  the  number  of 
candidates  admitted  to  teachers'  examinations  in  each  separate 
year  since  the  establishment  of  the  pupil  teacher  system  in  the 
Colony  in  1894,  the  other  stating  for  the  same  period  the  total 
number  of  teachers  in  the  Colony  and  the  percentage  of  those  in 
possession  of  certificates.  Since  1894  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Colony  has  risen  from  3,686  to  6,679,  an  increase  of  3,000  in 
fifteen  years.  On  an  average,  therefore,  two  hundred  new  posts 
per  annum  have  been  created  since  1894,  and  in  addition  to 
these  the  vacancies  caused  by  death  and  by  resignation  have  had 
to  be  filled.  In  the  Colony  proper  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
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teachers  are  women,  and  as  for  various  reasons  the  school  career 
of  the  lady  teacher  is  of  brief  duration  there  is  a  heavy  leakage 
every  year  to  be  made  good.  Moreover,  the  percentage  of  male 
teachers  tends  downwards  rather  than  upwards,  so  that  this 
drain  on  the  existing  staff  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more 
severe,  the  more  dependent  the  Department  is  on  women  to  occupy 
the  teacher's  desk  in  its  schools.  Keferring  to  these  facts  the 
Gape  Times  says  :  "  When  it  is  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the 
other  South  African  States  have  in  recent  years  been  expanding 
their  teaching  staffs  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  that  they  annually  take  from  the  Cape  large 
numbers  of  more  or  less  experienced  teachers,  it  will  be  seen  how 
remarkably  the  demand  for  South  African  trained  teachers  is 
developing  and  how  essential  it  is  that  more  and  more  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  country  should  enter  the  teaching 
profession  and  qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  of  the  school- 
room." 

Typhoid  Carriers. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  existence  of  what  are  called 
"  typhoid  carriers  "  by  the  evidence  of  a  medical  officer  attached 
to  a  local  hospital  in  the  State  of  Victoria.  The  officer  in 
question  (Dr.  Ryan)  has  informed  the  Premier  of  the  State  that 
he  had  under  his  care  a  patient  who  had  contracted  the  disease  in 
South  Australia  five  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  was  treated  at  the 
Jamestown  Hospital.  Since  that  time  he  had  wandered  as  a 
labourer  from  that  town  as  far  as  Lilydale,  near  Melbourne.  It 
had  been  elucidated  that  he  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of 
outbreaks  of  typhoid  at  the  two  extremes  of  his  wanderings,  and 
it  could  be  safely  assumed  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  epidemics 
of  typhoid  between  these  two  widely  separated  localities.  He 
had  stayed  in  several  different  towns  in  Victoria  for  various 
periods  during  three  years.  The  man  was  admitted  to  the  Nhill 
Hospital  suffering  from  a  small  ulcer  of  the  leg,  from  which  he 
rapidly  recovered.  Learning  that  the  patient  had  typhoid  five 
and  a  half  years  ago  in  South  Australia  the  medical  officer  had 
his  blood  examined  at  the  bacteriological  laboratory,  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  blood  reaction  corresponded  with 
typhoid.  That  was  not  at  all  conclusive,  as  reaction  in  typhoid 
might  persist  for  some  years  without  harm.  The  patient's 
previous  wanderings  were  then  inquired  into  and  it  was  surmised 
that  he  might  be  a  "  typhoid  carrier."  A  thorough  investigation 
was  then  made  by  Dr.  Bull  at  the  bacteriological  laboratory,  with 
the  result  that  he  felt  satisfied  the  man  was  a  genuine  "  typhoid 
carrier."  At  one  house  where  he  stayed  no  fewer  than  five 
inmates  were  attacked  with  typhoid,  and  at  Lilydale  the  only 
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other  occupant  of  the  room  in  which  he  lived  was  stricken  down 
and  was  treated  at  the  Melbourne  Hospital.  The  patient  was 
"  effective  "  apparently  only  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  so 
far  as  could  be  traced  this  period  extended  from  November  to 
March.  Endeavours  were  made  by  the  medical  officer  to  have 
the  "carrier"  attached  to  the  Melbourne  Infectious  Diseases 
Hospital  as  an  attendant  of  some  kind,  as  he  would  be  an  avail- 
able subject  for  bacteriological  research.  The  man  himself 
suffered  from  no  illness  and  was  hard-working  and  industrious. 
The  medical  officer  recognised  that  to  let  him  again  loose  on  the 
community  would  be  unwarrantable.  Still,  the  man  could  not  be 
detained  compulsorily,  as  he  was  not  suffering  from  any  recognised 
disease.  The  Premier,  in  reply  to  the  committee  of  the  hospital 
who  had  brought  the  matter  to  his  notice,  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee had  performed  a  service  to  the  State  in  discovering  the 
"  carrier  "  and  keeping  him  where  he  could  not  do  any  harm  to 
the  community.  He  would  make  a  special  grant  to  the  institution 
in  connection  with  the  case. 

Rhodesian  Postal  Revenue. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  postal  and  telegraphic  organisa- 
tion in  Southern  Rhodesia  considerable  reductions  have  been 
made.  Ten  years  ago  the  postal  rate  was  Qd.  per  half  oz.  and 
the  cable  rate  4s.  2d.  per  word.  To-day  it  is  2Jd.  and  2s.  Sd. 
respectively,  while  penny  postage  for  letters  not  exceeding  J  oz. 
circulating  within  Southern  Rhodesia  has  for  some  time  been  in 
force.  Considering  these  substantial  reductions,  a  small  increase 
in  revenue  from  this  source  indicates  the  general  expansion  and 
development  of  the  country.  The  postal  and  telegraphic  revenue 
for  the  first  two  months  (April  and  May)  of  the  Company's 
financial  year  of  1898  amounted  to  £6,904,  whilst  the  revenue 
for  the  same  period  last  year  was  £8,823,  an  advance  of  £1,919, 
or  27  *  78  per  cent  during  the  decade.  The  figures  for  April  and 
May  of  the  present  year,  the  latest  available,  show  even  a  more 
pronounced  advance ;  the  revenue  for  the  two  months  exceeding 
that  of  the  corresponding  period  last  year  by  £2,292,  or  25*96 
per  cent. 

Indian  Animals  for  Australia. 

In  matters  of  racing  and  cricket,  Australia  may  well  be  said  to 
hold  her  own  with  any  country  in  the  world.  But  as  regards  big 
game  and  hunting  Australians  depend  largely  on  the  pig  and  the 
kangaroo.  Dr.  Cuddy  of  Calcutta  would  change  all  this.  During 
a  recent  visit  to  the  land  of  the  Southern  Cross  he  is  said  to  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  many  Indian  animals,  Indian  chingkhara 
or  ravine  deer  and  those  of  the  gnu  (wilde  beeste)  and  yllghai 
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species,  would  thrive  in  Australia  and  furnish  material  for  sport 
and  food.  Indian  cattle  are  being  shipped  in  large  numbers  to 
Texas,  he  reminded  an  interviewer,  and  are  doing  well.  These 
cattle,  he  thought,  would  hybridize  with  satisfactory  results  with 
Australian  animals.  Referring  more  particularly  to  antelope  and 
deer  importation,  he  added,  "I  am  a  stanch  advocate  for  the 
building  up  in  Australia  of  a  nation  of  marksmen  for  the  purpose 
of  defence.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  combine  defence  and  sport." 

Cigarette-Smoking  in  Canada. 

The  effect  of  the  new  law  on  cigarette-smoking  by  boys  is 
shown  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns.  Although  three  hundred 
and  seventy  million  cigarettes  were  smoked  in  Canada  during  the 
year,  most  of  them  being  made  in  the  Dominion,  the  number  of 
cigarettes  smoked  shows  a  decline  of  thirty  millions  on  the  figures 
for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  results  are  more  striking 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Act  was  in  force  for  only  eight 
months  of  the  year.  It  became  operative  on  July  20,  1908,  and 
the  year  closed  for  statistical  purposes  on  March  31,  1909.  The 
Act  forbids  the  sale  or  gift  of  cigarettes  or  cigarette  material  to 
boys  of  sixteen  or  less  under  penalties  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
dollars,  requires  police  to  seize  cigarettes  or  any  form  of  tobacco 
in  possession  of  any  boy  in  a  public  place,  renders  boys  liable  to 
penalties  of  one  to  four  dollars  for  being  found  in  possession  of 
cigarettes  or  tobacco  in  public  places,  and  compels  them  to  tell 
where  they  buy  their  smoking  material,  refusing  to  do  so  being  a 
penal  offence.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  these  figures 
with  the  results  of  Mr.  Samuel's  Act. 

Walfish  Bay  Hottentots. 

From  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Kesident  Magistrate  for 
Walfish  Bay  one  learns  with  regret  that  the  Hottentots  are 
gradually  dying  out,  paying  a  heavy  toll  to  tuberculosis.  The 
sale  of  liquor  has  long  been  restricted  to  an  ordinary-sized  bottle 
of  spirits  or  wine  per  week  to  each  native  male  adult,  who  must 
also  obtain  permission  to  purchase,  and  from  February  last  the 
sale  of  spirits  has  been  prohibited,  except  on  the  written  recom- 
mendation from  an  employer,  each  application  being  dealt  with 
on  its  merits.  "Very  few  cases  of  drunkenness,"  he  tell  us, 
"have  come  to  my  official  notice,  but  I  am  assured  that  the 
excessive  drinking  of  spirits  in  years  gone  by  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  cause  of  the  ill-health  of  the  Hottentots.  I  am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  the  foggy,  cold  climate  is  unsuitable  for  this  race, 
and  that  it  is  also  a  contributory  cause.  There  is  not  nearly 
such  a  heavy  death-rate  among  the  Berg  Damaras.  The  natives 
are  fortunate  in  having  in  their  midst  the  Rhenish  Mission  which 
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is  doing  good  work.  The  natives  appear  to  be,  with  few  excep- 
tions, poverty-stricken,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  available  ground  for 
ploughing,  nor  any  extensive  grazing  for  stock,  this  is  not  a 
matter  for  surprise.  Although  they  could  improve  their  con- 
dition by  honest  hard  work,  the  earnings  for  which  would  enable 
them  to  purchase,  the  bare  necessities  of  life  often  required  by 
their  women  and  children  are  unobtainable  through  want  of 
funds." 

Prosperous  Ceylon. 

In  his  interesting  and  instructive  report  on  Ceylon,  Mr.  Denham, 
Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  tells  us  that  the  general  condition  of 
Ceylon  is  one  of  all  round  prosperity.  The  staple  agricultural 
products  are  in  a  sound  and  healthy  position.  The  investor  can 
be  sure  of  a  steady  return  on  capital  invested  in  the  industries  of 
the  Island ;  the  native  everywhere  shows  signs  of  material  well- 
being  and  prosperity.  In  fact,  so  general  is  the  prosperity  among 
the  people  of  the  country,  that  the  greatest  problems  to  be  faced 
are  those  which  civilisation  and  education  have  introduced.  In 
the  East,  where  the  villager  has  few  wants, 'a  balance  in  his  favour 
represents  a  problem  to  be  solved.  Wants  are  created,  and  these 
wants  are  governed  by  a  standard  of  comfort  set  by  those  who  are 
the  first  to  find  that  the  possession  of  more  money  means  a  greater 
purchasing  power.  Their  spending  capacity  depends  largely  on 
their  education.  The  danger  is  that  a  standard  of  living  may  be 
created  which  it  will  be  difficult  afterwards  to  abandon,  but  which 
is  not  suited  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
Changes  of  this  sort  bring  with  them  alterations  in  dress,  in 
eating  and  drinking,  in  ceremonies  and  entertainments,  in  manners, 
which  all  cut  at  the  root  of  local  customs  and  distinctions,  too 
often  destroying  what  is  old  and  understood  and  leaving  only 
what  is  raw  and  undigested. 

Kaffir  Beer  and  Dop. 

Writing  as  a  Borderman  and  as  President  of  the  Licensed 
Victualler's  Association  Mr.  Henry  Cole  says  :  ""  Between  East 
London  and  Aliwal  North  along  the  border  there  are  nearly  a 
million  natives,  and  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  if  any  wine 
farmer  imagines  he  is  going  to  find  a  sale  for  his  wines  amongst 
this  class  of  our  population.  The  wine  farmer  might  just  as  well 
try  to  dispose  of  his  wines,  be  they  light  or  otherwise,  to  a  lot  of 
teetotalers,  for  he  will  meet  with  the  same  result,  except  for  different 
reasons.  Our  Kaffirs  will  not  drink  wine.  I  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  purchasing  large  quantities  of  wine  and  endeavoured 
to  introduce  it  to  the  native,  who  refuses  to  drink  it.  What  a  native 
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wants  is  white  dop,  which  is  a  pure  drink.  The  excise  thereon 
is  6s.  per  gallon.  Then  there  are  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  natives,  which  means  that  an  enormous  amount  of  Kaffir  beer 
(out  of  which  the  Government  makes  no  revenue)  is  being  daily 
brewed  and  consumed  by  the  natives ;  the  result  is  crime  of  the 
worst  description  and  great  expense  to  the  Government  in 
trying  to  suppress  it.  The  wine  and  brandy  farmers  should 
agitate  for  the  removal  of  these  restrictions,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  excise  on  white  dop  to  3s.  per  gallon,  without  interfering  with 
the  excise  on  other  spirits.  If  this  were  accomplished,  Mr.  Cole 
believes  that  very  little  Kaffir  beer  will  be  made  by  the  natives ; 
they  will  purchase  white  dop  as  fast  as  wine  farmers  can  produce 
it,  and  the  Government  (notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the 
excise)  will  have  an  increased  revenue  from  the  increased  sale. 
So  long  as  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  native  is  restricted  he  will 
not  drink  wine,  but  he  will  get  the  best  substitute  for  brandy, 
which  is  Kaffir  beer." 

Land  Taxation  in  Victoria. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Land  Tax  Bill  in  Victoria  is  the 
bringing  of  the  land  into  settlement.  Ministers  say  they  do  not 
desire  a  general  bursting  up  of  estates,  nor  do  they  take  the  view 
that  there  should  be  no  large  estates.  They,  however,  consider 
that  where  large  estates  interfere  with  the  development  of  Victoria 
these  should  be  broken  up.  For  some  years  at  least  the  Treasurer 
thinks  the  tax  will  be  primarily  a  revenue  one.  Where  the  tax 
falls  upon  city  and  town  lots  it  will  be  wholly  a  tax,  and  in  the 
end  it  is  from  these  lots  that  the  main  portion  of  the  new  revenue 
is  expected  to  come.  The  gross  taxable  property  of  the  State  is 
estimated  at  £130,000,000.  This  is  based  on  present  municipal 
valuation.  The  general  opinion  of  those  who  are  advising 
Ministers,  says  the  correspondent  of  the  South  Australian 
Register,  on  this  point  is  that  a  common  basis  of  valuation 
throughout  the  State  would  raise  the  gross  valuation  to 
£160,000,000.  The  expected  revenue  will  be  based  upon  this 
last  sum.  It  is  probable  that  the  Bill  will  provide  a  means 
to  reach  a  common  valuation  of  all  the  holdings  in  the  State 
before  the  tax  is  levied.  This  simply  means  a  recasting  of 
the  municipal  valuations.  There  is  a  general  difference  of 
opinion  among  members  whether  this  new  valuation  should  be 
done  by  a  departmental  board,  under  the  control  of  the  Cabinet, 
or  by  an  independent  commission  with  plenary  powers.  Ministers 
are  understood  to  be  in  favour  of  independent  control. 
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Fruit-Farming  in  British  Columbia. 

The  progress  of  fruit-farming  in  southern  British  Columbia 
should  satisfy  the  most  exacting  Government.  A  recent  writer 
informs  us  that  nearly  all  the  lands  suitable  for  fruit-growing 
from  the  Kootenay  Lakes  to  the  boundary  are  taken  up. 
Eeferring  to  this  season's  crop  he  says  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
promising  well,  although  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  lands 
are  as  yet  productive,  and  some  of  the  trees  have  been  injured 
by  the  winter.  There  is  an  excellent  market  in  the  west  for  all 
the  fruit  British  Columbia  can  produce.  The  fruit-growers'  main 
difficulties  at  present  arise  from  over  transportation,  about  which 
he  heard  many  complaints. 

Preaching  Qualifications  in  Canada. 

A  writer  on  Church  matters  in  the  Canadian  Press  points  out 
that  the  need  is  being  felt  in  Canada  of  preachers  who  can  speak 
fluently  in  two  or  three  languages.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  through  its  Commission  on 
Evangelism,  has  just  issued  a  call  for  pluri-lingual  preachers. 
The  Commission  refers  to  Paul's  ability  to  address  congregations 
in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  probably  Latin,  and  mentions  that  such 
an  ability  is  by  no  means  unattainable,  a  few  missionaries  of 
their  own  church  possessing  it,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Jewish  rabbis  speaking  easily  in  three  or  more  languages.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  uneducated  guides,  salesmen  and  hotelkeepers 
by  the  score  have  this  equipment  for  their  callings,  and  the  need 
of  evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers  for  the  linguistic  equip- 
ment of  Paul  is  strongly  urged.:  Conditions  are  found  just  as 
urgently  demanding  this  gift  or  ability  in  Canada  as  across  the 
line,  and  as  Canada  is  the  meeting-place  of  all  races  every  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church  ought  to  seek  to  meet  the  strangers 
with  preachers  who  can  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  them  in  their 
own  tongues. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

THEEE  has  been  a  better  demand  for  the  best  class  of  Colonial 
Government  securities  during  the  past  month,  although  prices 
have  not  made  much  headway.  Abundant  evidence  of  renewed 
advance  in  Canadian  prosperity  has  drawn  special  attention  to 
the  investments  of  the  Dominion,  while  the  South  African  Union 
has  served  to  put  Cape  and  Natal  securities  in  a  favourable  light. 

Indian  Government  securities,  hindered  partly  by  a  too  close 
connection  with  the  premier  security  and  partly  by  the  shadow 
of  political  factors,  have  been  somewhat  neglected.  So  also  have 
Indian  Eailway  stocks,  although  those  that  enjoy  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  and,  in  addition,  a  share 
in  surplus  profits — such  as  Bengal-Nagpur,  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula and  Indian  Midland  Guaranteed  stocks — are  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  investors. 

While  some  mere  speculators  professed  disappointment  with 
the  results  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  for  the  past  half-year, 
all  unprejudiced  critics  must  admit  them  to  be  thoroughly  satis- 
factory considering  the  trade  conditions  ruling  during  the  period. 
The  net  income  was  $815,000  more  than  for  the  corresponding 
half  of  last  year,  but  additional  charges  for  interest  and  dividend 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 
SJ%  Stock  («)       .     .     . 

s%     „   n    ... 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 
3j%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „            „      1896-7 

78,006,472 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 
(a) 
1916 

98£ 
71i 

93f 
79£ 

8* 

3/8 

3? 

Quarterly. 
ii 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED, 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Last 

Share 

Title. 

Subscribed. 

year's 

or 

Price. 

Yield. 

dividend. 

Stock. 

RAILWAYS. 

'      £ 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 

1,500,000 

3 

100 

82 

Of 

Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

3,000,000 

** 

100 

154£ 

*i§ 

Bengal  Dooars,  L  

400,000 

4 

100 

81 

41 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2J%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  + 
net  earnings 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

** 

7 

100 
100 

100 

101* 

111 

147£ 

43 

4 

tii 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £ 
sur  profits  (t)                                . 

2,  023,  851  J 

m 

100 

101 

5* 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 

4,526,148£ 

^fa 

100 

116 

4-^R 

Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 

1,435,650 

4 

100 

122 

3^5 

Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

8,000,000 

3 

100 

81* 

3^ 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 

2,701,450 

4 

100 

110 

3| 

Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 

2,575,000 

3/o 

100 

89J 

If 

Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  £  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 

2,250,000 
2,000,000 

P 

100 
100 

100 
1161 

**£ 
4| 

Do.  3ffl  red  mort  debs 

1,074,700 

3i 

100 

87 

4 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 

400,000 

3 

7 

100 

139 

5 

South  Behar  Limited 

379,580 

5 

100 

104 

4| 

South  Indian  4J%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 

*4 

100 

121 

4 

Sit 

Do.  capital  stock'  . 

1,000,000 

100 

105 

7t 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 

1,000,000 

*I 

100 

136 

1  o 

Do.  3£7  deb  stock  red. 

500,000 

3i 

100 

89 

O? 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 

800,000 

5 

5 

100 

94^ 

5^ 

Do.  5°/  debenture  stock        .... 

550,000 

5 

100 

105 

4| 

BANKS. 

Number  of 
Shares. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 
and  China    J 

60,000 

14 

20 

59£ 

*ii 

National  Bank  of  India  . 

64,000 

12 

12* 

42 

3-A 

J.^2 

"16 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

on  new  stock  reduced  the  surplus — after  maintaining  last  year's 
rates  of  dividend — by  nearly  two  million  dollars.  Even  so  there 
was  the  satisfactory  margin  of  $3,847,000. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Company  enjoyed  an  increase  of  £99,400 
in  its  surplus  available  for  dividend,  which  enables  the  directors 
to  declare  the  full  rate  of  dividend  for  the  half-year  on  the  First 
Preference  stock,  whereas  a  year  ago  only  the  Guaranteed  stock 
dividend  was  paid.  But  for  some  extra  appropriation  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  last  month  of  the  half-year — for  an  explanation  of 
which  the  full  report  and  accounts  must  be  awaited — the  dividend 
on  the  Second  Preference  also  could  have  been  met  this  year. 

With  Sir  John  Forrest  as  Commonwealth  Treasurer  national 
finance  in  Australia  rests  in  safe  hands.  His  Budget  speech,  as 
usual,  was  a  most  inspiring  and  patriotic  document,  and  dealing 
as  it  did  with  the  great  achievements  and  prosperity  of  the 
British  race  in  Australia,  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
chapter  on  Imperial  history  as  well  as  a  financial  statement.  A 
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CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter"!  j  Guaranteed 
colonial/  >   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

102 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

105 

2£ 

4%  Reduced  Bonds     .        1,934,7211 
4%       „    Eegd.  Stock       4,  508,  415  J 

1910 

/  101 
\  100J 

|i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3£%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,815,800 

1909-34 

99J 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,556,500 
11,018,844 

1910-35* 
1938 

lOlJ 
92J 

8f 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2i%       »             ,,     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

81 

*$ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

3f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      +  .  *.'. 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

101 
107 

*& 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „        Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

W 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .     .... 

164,000 

1949 

83 

3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .V 

1,897,820 

1937 

86 

8f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

101 

83 

4 
Si 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

103 

Sii 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  8J%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
509,495 

1923 
drawings 

101 
92 

I 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

107 

4T3s 

I 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

103 

3| 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      .      . 

1,169,844 

1929 

93 

I 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds         '  121  \  200 

1931 

102£ 

3£ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

lOlIx 

3£ 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

103 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(<K)  Ex  dividend. 

falling  off  in  customs  receipts  of  £801,000  is  not  in  itself  en- 
couraging; let  us  hope  it  is  balanced  by  an  increase  in  native 
industries.  The  chief  items  of  the  Commonwealth  revenue  are 
customs  and  post  office,  and  one  of  the  main  channels  of  expendi- 
ture is  the  outlay  on  old-age  pensions.  During  the  financial 
year  just  ended  £462,000  was  set  aside  for  that  purpose ;  in  the 
current  year  Sir  John  budgets  for  £850,000,  and  this  item,  he 
reminds  us,  will  in  a  few  years  rise  to  £1,750,000,  not  including 
invalid  pensions. 

The  States  received   £7,930,000,  being  the  entire  surplus  of 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS. 

7 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares    . 

1,460,160 

7 

$100 

191| 

8f 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£10,828,082 

4 

Stock 

105 

8S 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107 

3| 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    . 

£25,315,001 

4 

106£ 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

23| 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

106 

4JJ 

Do.  5%  2nd         „           .      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

94 

5T5g 

Do.  4%  3rd          „           .      . 

£7,168,055 

3 

56^ 

5^5 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed       .     . 

£9,840,011 

4 

94 

4 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    . 

£4,270,375 

5 

130 

Bit 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   . 

£15,821,571 

4 

102 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

255 

3H 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

75i 

4| 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£19 

4 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

31s.  per  sh. 

1 

29 

Hudson's  Bay     .           ... 

100,000 

60s  per  sh 

10* 

90 

o  5 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

P8 

5 

6 

ejs 

Do  new               . 

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def. 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

147 

Railway             .            /Pref 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

108£ 

Cl 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds    . 
3%  Sterling 

2,178,800 
325,000 

1941-7-8J 
1947 

81 

Bit 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%          „             „         . 

465,115 

1935 

106 

Bf 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

3f 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

the  year's  revenue.  But  the  constitutional  agreement  under 
which  the  States  get  a  return  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  customs  revenue,  known  as  the  "  Braddon  clause,"  expires 
automatically  on  December  31,  1910,  unless  meanwhile  another 
arrangement  is  come  to  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States.  Mindful  of  their  precarious  position  the  State  Premiers 
have  at  last  agreed  to  accept  a  much  smaller  amount.  The  new 
agreement  involves  New  South  Wales  in  a  loss  of  over  £1,000,000 
annually,  probably  necessitating  the  reimposition,  as  the  Times 
correspondent  says,  of  the  income  tax  and  stamp  duties  so 
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AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 
3*%      „             „      *j 
3%        „             „      t) 

9,686,300 
16,466,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

107 

100 

88 

3& 

i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOEIA. 

4%Insciibed,  1885      . 
3*%        „        1889  (t) 

3%          I,         (t)  '.     '. 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

103* 
98 
101 
86* 

3f 

m 

w 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .     . 
4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

qi<y                                       A\ 
°2/o           »>                 »        V 
3°/                                            A 
/o               »»                   >»        fj 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-47f 

101* 
104 
97 
86* 

ill 
1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

3*%       „            „       t) 

3%      „       „     g 

3%         „            „      (0 
WESTEBN  AUSTEALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,268,300 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26| 
1916  t  or 
after. 

102 
103 

89* 
84* 

n* 

3£ 

? 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    . 

3*%      „            *    .     . 
3%        „             *    .      . 

3%        „             t    .     . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

102£ 

98* 
88* 
89 

3A 

1 

3& 

15  Apr—  15  Oct. 
ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3*%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 

*7o        »         >i 
37                         .  (t) 

3,856,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

99* 
103* 

87 

P 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

O  1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 

recklessly  abandoned  in  1907.  Queensland  also  is  a  material 
sufferer,  but  the  other  States  lose  comparatively  little.  The 
result  is  a  great  political  triumph  for  Mr.  Deakin,  and  coming  as 
it  does  on  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Cook  to  his  own  defence  policy, 
marks  him  out  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  next  Parliament. 
The  States  agreement  gives  them  a  permanent  lien  on  the 
customs  revenue  and  postpones  for  a  time  the  question  of  con- 
solidating their  debts.  The  gain  to  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment is  obvious,  seeing  that  they  will  have  the  greater  part  of 
future  revenue  from  customs  at  their  disposal. 

The  estimated  expenditure  on  defence  for  1909-10  is 
£1,575,000,  being  an  increase  of  £525,000.  This  sum  includes 
provision  for  a  Cadet  Service,  but  does  not  take  into  consideration 
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the  requirements  of  the  new  naval  defence  measure.  How  Sir 
John  Forrest  proposed  to  meet  that  additional  liability  was  an 
unknown  problem  which  the  agreement  come  to  by  the  States 
has  now  solved.  Generally  speaking  the  Australian  harvest  has 
been  good  and  the  banks  are  doing  an  excellent  business. 

In  New  Zealand  things  are  also  looking  up  and  prospects  are 
much  brighter  than  was  the  case  a  few  months  ago.  After  so 
long  a  period  of  prosperity,  inflated,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  some 
extent  by  Mr.  Seddon's  reckless  expenditure  of  public  funds,  a 
season  of  calm  must  be  expected.  Exactly  how  New  Zealand  is 
going  to  find  the  extra  grant  promised  to  the  Imperial  Navy  it  is 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

3£ 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

8j* 

I 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

8}* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
640,000 

1919 
1912-13 

102 
101 

*A 

Hi 

[l  Jan,—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

58 

I 

1 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

: 
Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 

12,000 

6 

5 

41 

7 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

41 

100 

98 

4^ 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

320,000 

4 

100 

102 

3£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

J.TE 

40 

J-V» 

110 

5J 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

46* 

±i 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

14 

25 

64 

*& 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Mort.  -Land  &  Finance  £25 

£600,000 
80,000 

4 

100 
5 

9?i 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

£1,900,000 
154,000 

42 
7 

100 
5 

101 

B! 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£620,000 

100 

no* 

*& 

Do.  4%            „            „          .... 

£1,780,000 

4* 

100 

101 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,068,592 

4 

100 

84£ 

4ft 

Do  B  Income  Reduced  .     .                . 

£720,073 

gi 

100 

84 

6* 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 

20^000 

£4 

ail 

78i 

4 

South  Australian  Company       .     .     . 

14,200 

15 

20 

65 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

42,479 

7£ 

1 

1 

10 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

9| 

5J 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 

£460,000 

5 

100 

102 

— 

Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

4a 

100 

103 

4i& 

Indian  and  Colonial  Investments 
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not  easy  to  see,  but  with  Sir  Joseph  Ward  at  the  head  of  affairs 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  no  difficulty  will  occur  on  that 
score.  The  new  High  Commissioner  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  is  gaining  golden  opinions  all  round,  in  fact  the 
whole  office  in  Victoria  Street  has  an  appearance  of  "  go  "  about 
it  which  cannot  fail  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Dominion. 

Thanks  to  the  successful  passage  of  the  Bill  for  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  stocks  have  been  as  firm 
as  any  Colonial  Government  securities  during  the  past  month. 
When  the  Union  is  consummated  the  existing  stocks  will  become 
a  first  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Funds  and  will  thereby  enjoy 
an  enhanced  status  practically  equivalent  to  that,  for  instance,  of 
the  stocks  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  When  this  is  generally 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

105 

3£ 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

106£ 

BA 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3£%  Stock  (*)    .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

10,820,402 
9,659,980 

1940 
1945 

98J 
87* 

S 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

106 

«* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

106 

4T56 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 

div.  10% 

10 

3& 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 
Christchurch   6%\ 
Drainage  Loan  .     .  J 

£1,000,000 
200,000 

1914 
1926 

102 
121 

3| 

4 

April—  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

118 

4f 

!" 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

104 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

104 

4H 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7$  Shares  £2$  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

5J 

5& 

. 
Jan.—  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

105 

*H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.  1 
Loan                        .  J 

100,000 

1914-29 

113 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

118 

4f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

*& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  j 

150,000 

1925 

102 

3ii 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  4&  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
j  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government, 
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understood  there  will  doubtless  be  a  further  advance  in  the  stocks 
concerned,  while  if  the  Union  Parliament  goes  a  step  further  and 
consolidates  the  various  stocks  into  one  security  the  holders 
should  derive  still  greater  advantage  from  the  change. 

Some  anxiety  was  aroused  by  the  Band  native  labour  return 
showing  a  further  net  decrease  of  nearly  five  thousand  Kaffirs  on 
the  month.  Although  it  was  recognised  that  the  diminution  was 
due  to  normal  causes,  it  was  felt  that  these  seasonal  causes  ought 
in  some  way  to  be  counteracted  unless  there  was  to  be  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  big  development  schemes  recently  initiated. 
This  anxiety  has  now  been  considerably  allayed  by  the  statement 
of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  showing  that  the 
corner  has  been  turned  and  that  since  the  beginning  of  August 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  actual  labour  supply, 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4J%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 

550,100 
3,733,195 

dwgs. 
1923 

108J 

3 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1886 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

103£ 

8& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3^%  1886       „         (ft. 

15,437,214 

1929-49f 

100 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

3%  1886         „         (t). 

7,553,590 

1933-43f 

86 

3H 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4*%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 

758,700 

1919 

107 

3*1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

4%  Inscribed  t)     .     . 
3i%         »        <      •     • 

3,026,444 
3,714,917 

1937 
1914-39f 

108 
100 

IS 

Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

QO/                                         f( 

3/0              »         t)      .       . 

6,000,000 

1929-49J 

86 

3f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (*)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

97£ 

3J 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

£ 
663,000 

1954 

99 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,874,150 

1953 

103 

w 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

102 

3£ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

100* 

4 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

94 

4| 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

98 

3 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  % 

377,446 

1964 

98 

*& 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%     .     . 

1,000,000 

1939 

101* 

w 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

101* 

BH 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Indian  and  Colonial  Investments 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND    COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  5^  Debs    

£2  500,000 

100 

93* 

5A 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     ./ 
Royal  Trans-  African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

BAKES  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f        

£2,000,000 
£1,856,300 

80,000 
160,000 

5 
5 

4 

5 

100 
100 

5 
6i 

97$ 

86J 

? 

"iff 

H 

5| 

6i 

3| 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

4 

Qi 

534 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      .     . 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .     . 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     .     .     v 
South  African  Breweries      .     .     ^ 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .     . 
Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  i 
Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .  "  « 

110,000 
61,941 
60,000 
965,279 
6,133,251 
£1,250,000 
68,066 
10,000 
45,000 

nil 
11 
nil 
15 
nil 
5 
3 
nil 
5 

IOT 

25 
5 
1 
1 
100 
5 
10 
7 

12 
64 

4| 

J5 
11 

4J 

"16 

At 

12 
nil 

4$ 

3 

7| 

while  it  is  anticipated  that  before  December  some  fifteen  thousand 
new  hands  will  be  recruited  from  Central  Africa.  The  following 
table  gives  the  monthly  labour  returns,  as  regards  both  Kaffirs 
and  Chinese,  for  the  past  two  months  : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

June        1907 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August        „ 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September  ,, 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October      „ 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November  ,/ 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December  „ 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February    „ 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March         „ 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June            „ 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

Augu&t        ,, 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September  „ 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October      „ 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November  „ 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December  ,, 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February    „ 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March         „ 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June            ,, 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

""""" 

*  Net  loss. 


f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 
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No  doubt  the  decrease  in  the  daily  average  shown  by  July's 
output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  was  partly  attributable  to  the 
temporary  shortage  of  labour.  This  table  shows  how  the  return 
compares  with  those  for  several  years  past : 


— 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

February 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

March 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

,884,815 

1,698,340!  1,309,329 

April  . 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

,865,785 

1,695,550 

1,299,576 

May  . 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

,959,062 

1,768,734 

1,335,826 

June  . 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

July  . 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

August 

— 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

September 

— 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

October  . 

— 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

November 



2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

December 

— 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

Total  *    . 

18,084,512 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

Ehodesia's  gold  output  for  July  was  a  fairly  satisfactory  one, 
being  greater  than  for  any  previous  month  except  July  last  year, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  giving  the  returns  month 
by  month  for  some  years  past : 


MONTH.                         1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

r> 

£ 

January 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April  . 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May  . 

225,032     !       223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June  . 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July  . 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

. 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

— 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 

— 

205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 

— 

196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

— 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total 

1,489,886 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

Egyptian  securities  have  enjoyed  another  little  fillip  during 
the  month,  and  it  is  generally  expected  that  when  the  business 
season  opens  there  will  be  a  more  sustained  revival.  As  it  is, 
National  Bank  of  Egypt  shares  have  risen  nearly  a  couple  of 
points  since  a  month  ago  and  should  rank  in  the  forefront  of  any 
further  general  advance,  in  such  an  excellent  position  does  the 
institution  stand  to  derive  full  benefit  from  renewed  prosperity  in 
Egypt. 
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CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

97x 

3f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .      . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

3& 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

92 

3/6 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

100 

H 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

107 

3T9« 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .      . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

98 

»A 

24  Jan.  —  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  j 

600,000 

1940 

95 

3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).      .      . 

482,390           1937 

106 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3*%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.    .      . 

714,339       1929-54f 
422,593     I  1917-42* 

98£ 
lOlx 

Mi 

3*1 

1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     '#•?•; 
Hong-Kong  &  Shang-"! 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  j 

600,000 
120,000 

1922-44f 
Div.  £4  5s. 

85 
£95 

3| 

*T7* 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,507,000 

3 

100 

100 

3 

,         Unified  Debt        .... 

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

103* 

Q13 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

22 

4jr 

Bank  of  Egypt      

50,000 

17 

12* 

35* 

515 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

5* 

8i 

3j* 

„                „               „      Preferred 

125,000 

10 

9i 

*# 

„               „               „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

H 

100 

88 

m 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


August  23,  1909. 


TRUSTEE, 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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REVIEWS* 

An  excellent  epitome  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  things, 
persons,  and  questions  connected  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  In  reviewing  the  year  1907  Mr.  Castell  Hopkins 

Canadian  had  a  variety  of  material,  and  this  he  has  used  with 
Annual  his  customary  skill.  We  get  an  authoritative  in- 
teview.  sight  into  the  cause  of  the  financial  stringency  from 
which  Canada  suffered  the  year  before  last,  and  among  other 
subjects  treated  by  the  editor  are  those  of  immigration  and 
commerce,  subjects  of  special  interest  to  British  workmen  and 
British  traders.  In  the  chapter  devoted  to  foreign  affairs  we 
learn  much  about  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  Japan.  Nor  are  provincial  affairs  neglected. 
In  short  this  annual  is  a  complete  record  of  Canadian  affairs 
which  no  politician  and  no  man  of  business  should  be  without. 
The  summaries  are  quite  distinct  one  from  the  other  and  yet  do 
not  overlap.  A  useful  index  enables  the  reader  to  find  any  point 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Except  for  the  photo  cuts  of  personalities, 
which  are  out  of  keeping  with  a  serious  publication,  the  work  is 
as  good  as  it  can  be.  The  volume  can  be  obtained  direct  from  the 
Annual  Eeview  Publishing  Company,  Toronto,  and  is  priced  at  a 
very  reasonable  figure. 


Under  the  title  of  '  The  Emerald  set  with  Pearls/  Miss  Florence 
Parling  has  given  us  her  reminiscences  of  the  beautiful  land  of 
Ka  hmir  Kashmir,  with  illustrations  from  water  colour  drawings 
from  her  own  portfolio.  The  volume  is  superbly  got  up, 
all  the  illustrations  being  in  colour  and  printed  on  special  paper. 
The  letterpress  is  mainly  descriptive  of  Kashmir,  and  is  not  with- 
out originality,  if  the  style  is  somewhat  colloquial  and  there  are 
rather  too  many  quotations,  but  the  author  writes  in  a  pleasant 
manner  and  one  feels  the  personal  touch  as  the  account  of  the 
journeyings  to  and  fro  proceed.  The  book  is  not  without  a 
purpose,  and  the  purpose  is  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Thomas  Moore. 
This  is  done  ungrudgingly  and  perhaps  at  too  great  length, 
seeing  that  nearly  half  the  book  is  taken  up  by  a  reprint  of 

*  Lalla  Rookh.'     An  interesting  document  is  the  programme  of 
the  entertainment  given  at  the  Chateau  Eoyal  of  Berlin  in  honour 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  1822.     The  entertainment  con- 
sisted of  a  performance  of  '  Lalla  Rookh  '  in  which  many  members 
of  the  great  German  aristocratic  families  took  part.     Songs  from 

*  Lalla  Rookh '  set  to  music  by  the  author  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  not  extravagant  price 
of  one  guinea.     The  publishers  are  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton 
Kent  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron, 
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SOCIAL   PROBLEMS    IN   AUSTRALIA 

BY    F.   A.   W.  GISBORNE 

I 
AN  BMPTY  AUSTRALIA 

THE  population  problem  in  Australia  is  of  a  two-fold  nature. 
It  includes  the  judicious  distribution  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  continent  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  suitable  immigrants 
from  over-sea  countries.  Conditions  are  scarcely  healthy  when  a 
State  like  Victoria,  equal  in  size  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain, 
possesses  one  city  as  large  as  Birmingham,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  contains  fewer  people  than  Glasgow.  In  South 
Australia  almost  half  the  population  of  a  region  larger  than  any 
three  countries  in  Europe,  excepting  Kussia,  put  together,  is 
squeezed  into  the  metropolis.  The  extremes  of  gregariousness 
and  isolation  in  regard  to  human  life  are  indeed  most  marked 
throughout  Australia. 

Walking  along  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  Melbourne 
or  Sydney  the  jostled  stranger  recalls  to  mind  the  story  of 
that  plain-spoken  lady  of  ancient  Rome,  the  sister  of  a  singularly 
unfortunate  commander,  who  expressed  a  desire  that  her  brother 
should  fight  another  battle  in  order  that  the  streets  might 
become  less  crowded.  Leaving  the  city  and  travelling  over 
far-stretching  plains  of  magnificent  fertility  in  the  hinterland 
beyond,  he  wonders  whether  More  was  correct  in  ascribing  man- 
devouring  propensities  to  the  humble  sheep.  The  latter  seem 
to  be  in  complete  possession.  The  lafce  Minister  of  Defence 
(Senator  Pearce)  made  some  sensible  comments  on  this  position 
of  things  in  the  course  of  a  recent  debate.  "  The  merino  sheep," 
he  remarked,  "  is  extremely  useful  for  bringing  in  money,  but  it 
VOL.  XVIII.— No.  105.  M 
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is  a  very  poor  soldier.  If  we  are  to  hold  Australia  we  must  have 
some  millions  more  of  population  than  we  have  at  present.  The 
problem  for  everyone  is  how  to  increase  the  population  of 
Australia."  Pending  the  arrival  of  the  desired  millions,  however, 
it  might  be  suggested  that  Australia  should  make  better  use  of 
the  population  she  possesses  than  she  does  at  present. 

The  unsavoury  truth  is  that  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  other 
populous  centres  a  class  of  lazzaroni  has  within  the  last  couple  of 
decades  been  artificially  created.  The  Australian  representatives 
of  the  class  differ  from  their  Italian  brethren  only  in  this — they 
beg  from  the  Government  while  the  Neapolitan  mendicant  impor- 
tunes individuals.  "  Beg,"  however,  is  hardly  the  correct  word 
to  use  in  the  case  of  the  former.  Like  the  sturdy  beggar  of 
Tudor  times  the  Sydney  loafer  begs  with  a  cudgel.  He  demands, 
not  the  right  to  work,  but  the  right  to  live  in  idleness  at  the 
public  charge.  Light  occupation,  provided  it  be  well  paid  and  in 
the  city,  he  sometimes  condescends  to  accept ;  but  any  suggestion 
that  he  should  avail  himself  of  a  free  railway  pass  and  go  off  to 
the  country  where  often  a  labour  famine  prevails  he  regards  as  an 
insult.  He  has  a  vote,  unfortunately,  and  knows  how  to  use  it ; 
so  he  usually  gets  what  he  wants.  Men  who  took  part  in  a  quite 
unnecessary  strike  at  Broken  Hill  some  months  ago,  and  so  for- 
feited their  positions,  are  now  being  employed  on  public  relief 
works  at  9s.  6d.  a  day,  a  rate  considerably  higher  than  the  legal 
wage  for  miners.  A  policy  of  facile  and  reckless  opportunism 
has  for  many  years  strengthened  the  centripetal  influences  exer- 
cised by  the  large  towns  by  pampering  social  parasites  there  in 
order  to  appease  so-called  "  unemployed  "  agitations — to  win  votes. 
Naturally  the  weary  rustic,  seeing  his  city  brother  enjoying  the 
undeserved  bounty  of  the  State,  throws  up  his  employment  and 
hurries  off  to  town  in  order  to  join  in  the  next  unemployed 
demonstration.  The  sense  of  manly  duty  soon  yields  to  the 
seductions  of  the  theatre  and  the  football  match,  the  public-house 
and  the  public  meeting.  Australia  sadly  needs  a  Caesar  to  reduce 
the  number  of  claimants  to  State-provided  panem  et  circences, 
and  to  prevent  the  city  fastening  itself  like  a  monstrous  leech  on 
the  country. 

Happily,  the  evils  referred  to  are  becoming  generally  recog- 
nised, and  a  shocked  public  opinion  is  becoming  insistent  that  the 
old  vicious  system  shall  cease.  True,  an  excess  of  indulgence  is 
still  shown  to  the  class  of  habitual  idlers  ;  but  attempts  are  being 
made  to  coax  the  more  respectable  members  of  the  superfluous 
urban  population  to  the  country  by  encouraging  closer  settlement 
in  the  latter.  The  finding  of  suitable  land  for  the  settler  has 
hitherto  proved  a  grave  preliminary  difficulty,  as,  owing  to 
unwise  liberality  in  disposing  of  the  public  estate  in  the  past,  the 
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evil  of  land  monopoly  has  largely  developed  in  at  least  three 
States.     To  illustrate  its  dimensions  a  few  facts  concerning  the 
ownership  of  land  in  Victoria  may  be  mentioned.     The  condition 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  is  in  this  respect  very  similar. 
In  the  former  State,   out  of   a    total    of   27,428,489  acres  of 
alienated  land,  633  persons  or  companies  own  11,707,492  acres, 
twenty-three  holding  estates  that  average  about  150,000   acres 
apiece.     At  present,  while  approximately  44  million  acres  in  the 
State  are  held  either  under  freehold  or  leasehold  tenure,  only 
some  4J  million  acres  are  cultivated.     Both  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales   what    are    called    "land-locked"    towns — places 
surrounded  by  huge  pastoral  properties  that  check  agricultural 
expansion — are  not  uncommon.     Such  being  the  condition   of 
things  it  is  evident  that  any  policy  which,  without  inflicting 
injustice    on    individuals,   or  weakening    the    general  sense  of 
security,   might    lead  to   the   subdivision   of    inflated    holdings 
among  a  large  number  of  occupiers  would  have  most  salutary 
effects. 

II 
CLOSER  SBTTLBMBNT 

Several  measures  have  been  passed  by  the  Victorian  Parlia- 
ment with  the  object  of  repurchasing  private  land  to  distribute 
in  small  areas  among  intending  farmers.  Altogether  so  far  the 
sum  of  £1, 500,000  has  been  spent  in  the  resumption  of  about 
200,000  acres — rather  an  expensive  business.  The  cost  of 
administering  the  various  Acts,  too,  seems  to  have  been  increased 
by  the  excess  of  machinery  provided.  Three  separate  bodies, 
the  Closer  Settlement  Department,  the  Village  Settlement 
Branch  and  the  Small  Holdings  Department,  have  been  legally 
constituted,  all  enjoying  independent  powers.  Hence  mutual 
competition  in  the  purchase  of  land  has  occurred,  and  prices 
have  been  artificially  increased  by  Government  agency.  Mis- 
takes, also,  it  has  been  officially  admitted,  have  been  made  in 
buying  land  quite  unfit  for  cultivation  on  a  small  scale.  Such 
defects  of  legislation  and  administration  have  in  a  large  degree 
rendered  measures  intended  to  increase  the  rural  population 
abortive  ;  and  the  exodus  of  young  Victorian  farmers  to  Queens- 
land and  West  Australia  still  continues.  Schemes  of  less 
complexity  would  probably  lead  to  better  results. 

South  Australia's  experience  of  closer  settlement  under 
Government  auspices  has  been  more  fortunate  than  that  of  her 
neighbour  across  the  Murray.  The  State  Surveyor-General  in 
his  last  yearly  report  informs  us  that  the  land  repurchased 
between  the  years  1893  to  1908  amounted  to  251,476  acres. 
This  quantity  has  been  divided  among  921  persons,  each  allot- 
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ment  averaging  273  acres  in  extent.  Before  repurchase  the 
whole  area  kept  only  one  sheep  to  the  acre,  and  a  handful  of 
pastoralists.  Now  it  supports  a  population  of  3,058  persons,  who 
own  about  59,000  sheep,  5,500  cattle  and  5,400  horses.  Last 
year,  also,  36,888  acres  were  cultivated  and  yielded  nearly  half  a 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  Here,  evidently,  is  a  good  example  of 
wise  legislation  and  equally  wise  administration. 

In  Tasmania  a  Closer  Settlement  Act  recently  brought  into 
force  empowers  certain  Commissioners  to  purchase  land  volun- 
tarily offered  for  sale  by  private  owners  to  the  value  of  not  more 
than  £50,000  annually.  The  land  acquired  is  then  divided  into 
convenient  lots,  and  applications  are  invited  for  them.  The 
person  to  whom  a  block  is  assigned  engages  to  pay  a  rent 
computed  to  return  to  the  State  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent,  on  the  original  cost,  and  after  ten  years'  occupancy  may 
become  the  owner  at  a  fixed  price.  Several  large  estates  have 
been  resumed  and  disposed  of  in  this  fashion,  and  the  majority 
of  the  farms  offered  to  the  public  have  been  let ;  but  it  is  too 
soon  yet  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
Hostile  critics  affirm  that  its  tendency  is  to  induce  strong  young 
men  to  settle  down  to  a  comparatively  easy  life  on  land  already 
cleared  and  improved,  rather  than  hew  homes  for  themselves  out 
of  the  virgin  forest,  like  their  forefathers.  This  may  partly  be 
the  case ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Tasmanian  Government,  to 
encourage  fresh  settlement,  is  having  large  areas  of  Crown  land 
in  the  remoter  districts  surveyed,  subdivided,  and  rendered 
accessible  by  means  of  roads.  A  new-comer,  therefore,  may 
choose  whether  he  will  rent  a  cleared  farm  fit  to  work  at  once, 
or  buy  on  the  most  liberal  terms  richer  virgin  soil  which  will 
yield  greater  wealth  in  return  for  more  arduous  labour. 

In  regard  to  agrarian  settlement  Queensland  and  West 
Australia  have  adopted  policies  different  in  nature  to  those 
pursued  by  the  other  States.  Having  abundance  of  unsold  land 
yet  available  they  have  no  need  to  repurchase  what  has  already 
been  parted  with.  Queensland  still  possesses  the  gigantic  area 
of  145,000,000  acres  of  land  not  yet  alienated,  while  of  the  bare 
12  million  acres  which  constitute  the  State  domain  in  Victoria 
less  than  15,000  acres  are  counted  as  first-class  and  more  than 
half  the  remainder  consists  of  very  inferior  mallee  country.  Of 
its  huge  public  estate  Queensland,  in  1906,  offered  for  selection 
nearly  16  million  acres,  of  which  area  a  quarter  was  taken  up 
last  year  alone ;  and  the  demand  shows  a  steady  increase.  To 
stimulate  settlement  the  Government  pursues  the  wise  policy  of 
extending  the  railways  into  districts  suitable  for  farming,  and  of 
granting  liberal  concessions  as  regards  freights.  No  State  in 
Australia  is  endowed  with  agricultural  possibilities  superior  to 
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those  enjoyed  by  Queensland,  and  such  districts  as  the  Darling 
Downs  in  the  south,  the  Peak  Downs  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Barren  Plateau  in  the  north  rival  in  fertility  the  Black  Lands 
of  Russia  and  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Ganges. 

On  the  authority  of  its  Premier,  Westralia  still  possesses 
62  million  acres  of  unselected  land  within  the  ten-inch  rainfall 
limit,  of  which  one-third  is  described  as  suitable  for  mixed 
farming.  The  vast  tropical,  and  as  yet  largely  unexplored, 
regions  of  East  and  West  Kimberley  are  excluded  from  this 
estimate.  There  are  now  in  the  comparatively  settled  district 
of  the  State  650,000  acres  in  course  of  survey,  and  100,000  acres 
already  surveyed  and  available  for  settlers.  The  policy  of 
surveying  waste  land  before  offering  it  for  selection  is  thoroughly 
sound,  for  unpleasant  surprises  often  await  the  man  who  applies 
for  an  unsurveyed  block  of  almost  impenetrable  forest.  He  may 
find,  after  survey,  that  half  his  future  farm  consists  of  stony 
hillside,  precipitous  ravine,  or  useless  swamp.  Often  a  selector, 
after  weeks  of  search,  the  payment  of  a  high  survey  fee,  and  a 
long  delay  while  awaiting  the  surveyor's  visit,  has  been  rewarded 
by  finding  the  property  marked  out  for  him  to  be  almost 
worthless.  Survey  before  selection  obviates  such  risks  and 
inconveniences. 

To  sum  up,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  possesses  rather 
over  1,900  million  acres  of  land.  Of  this  quantity  600  million 
acres,  or  about  a  third,  receive  less  than  10  inches  of  rain 
annually,  and  consist  largely  of  what  the  late  Lord  Salisbury 
would  have  called  "  light  soil."  Portions  of  this  desert  region  may 
hereafter  be  rendered  habitable  by  the  tapping  of  subterranean 
sources  of  water  supply,  but  for  a  great  many  years  to  come  the 
whole  may  be  regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  permanent  settle- 
ment. Of  the  rest  774  million  acres  are  now  leased  to  pastoralists, 
and  126  million  acres  have  either  been  sold  or  are  in  process  of 
sale.  Thus,  403  million  acres  still  remain  disposable,  and  after 
making  full  allowance  for  the  portion  which,  by  reason  of  rugged- 
ness  or  sterility,  is  unfit  for  occupation,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Australia  has  land  enough  still  to  satisfy  the  earth  hunger  of 
generations  of  future  settlers. 

The  most  extensive  of  the  still  empty  regions  in  the  continent 
is  the  enormous  tract  that  extends  from  the  26th  parallel  of 
south  latitude  to  the  Arafura  Sea,  and  is  bounded  to  the  east 
and  west  respectively  by  Queensland  and  West  Australia.  The 
Northern  Territory,  as  it  is  called,  embraces  altogether  335  million 
acres,  or  well  over  half  a  million  square  miles.  The  population, 
excluding  aboriginals,  is  below  3,000,  and  last  year  actually 
decreased  by  over  200 ;  and  of  this  pitiable  number  Europeans 
represent  barely  one-third.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  territory 
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became  the  appanage  of  South  Australia.  The  debt  and  accumu- 
lated deficit  contracted  in  its  administration  by  that  State  now 
amounts  to  nearly  3J  million  pounds,  and  the  white  inhabitants 
number  less  than  two  to  each  thousand  square  miles.  Rather 
expensive  colonisation  this ! 

So  utter  a  failure  to  develop  a  region  of  great  extent  and 
potential  wealth  may  be  ascribed  to  two  reasons  :  firstly,  want  of 
convenient  means  of  communication  with  the  settled  parts  of  the 
continent;  and,  secondly,  to  the  ill-advised  policy  pursued  by 
the  South  Australian  Parliament  in  consistently  forbidding  the 
employment  of  coloured  labour  in  the  territory.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  developing  a  flourishing  sugar-planting  industry,  such  as, 
under  a  more  rational  system,  arose  in  Northern  Queensland 
within  a  much  shorter  period,  South  Australia's  tropical 
dependency  has  remained  throughout  a  costly  incubus.  In  its 
present  condition  it  is  now  recognised  to  be  also  a  source  of 
danger,  Port  Darwin,  with  its  fine  harbour,  is  the  back-door  of 
the  continent,  and  what  may  be  called  the  world's  greatest  slum 
region  faces  it  across  the  sea  to  the  north-east.  Invitingly  open, 
as  it  is,  without  lock  or  warder,  but  for  the  British  fleet  and  the 
prestige  of  the  British  name,  hordes  of  invading  Asiatics  might 
at  any  time  press  through  and  take  possession  of  a  region  which, 
on  the  principle  held  by  the  British  Government  some  years  ago 
to  invalidate  Portugal's  claims  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Zambesi,  might  be  regarded  by  their  governments  as  insufficiently 
occupied,  and  therefore  open  to  colonising  enterprise.  A  new 
China  or  a  new  Japan  in  north  Australia  would  sadly  complicate 
the  Commonwealth's  relations  with  at  least  one  formidable 
Asiatic  Power. 

Ill 

THE  NORTHERN  TERRITORY 

South  Australia  having  failed  hopelessly  to  utilize  with  profit 
the  huge  province  she  ambitiously  assumed  control  of,  the  Federal 
Government  has  resolved  to  come  to  the  rescue.  A  Bill  has  just 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  by  the 
Minister  for  External  Affairs,  authorising  the  transfer  of  the 
Northern  Territory  to  the  Commonwealth  on  conditions  thus 
stated  in  the  schedule : — 

1.  That  the  Commonwealth  should  be  responsible  for  the  indebtedness  of 
the  State  in  respect  of  the  Territory  by  annually  reimbursing  the  State  the 
amount  of  the  annual  interest,  and  by  paying  the  amount  of  the  accumulated 
deficit  on  its  management. 

2.  That  the   Commonwealth  should  construct  a  railway  line  to  connect 
Port  Darwin  with  South  Australia. 

3.  That  the  Commonwealth   shall  acquire  and  pay  for  the  Port  Augusta 
railway  by  becoming  responsible  for  the  debt  incurred  in  its  construction  and 
allow  the  State  reasonable  running  powers  thereon. 
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The  southern  section  of  the  transcontinental  railway  from 
Port  Augusta  at  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf  to  Port  Darwin,  now 
terminates  at  Oodnadatta,  479  miles  from  the  starting  point,  and 
cost  about  2J  million  pounds  to  build.  Much  of  it  was  built 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  rails  are  said  to  be  capable  of 
carrying  only  light  trains  at  the  modest  rate  of  15  miles  an 
hour.  Two  trains  a  fortnight  is  all  the  strain  they  are  subjected 
to  at  present,  the  traffic  requirements  not  being  exactly  heavy. 
Should  more  and  heavier  trains  be  run,  new  rails  would  have  to 
be  laid  at  a  very  considerable  cost.  The  northern  section, 
145  miles  in  length,  extends  from  Port  Darwin  to  Pine  Creek,  a 
distance  of  145  miles;  and  its  cost  was  £435,000.  To  connect 
Oodnadatta  with  Pine  Creek  a  gap  of  more  than  1000  miles 
would  have  to  be  bridged,  at  a  cost  roughly  computed  at 
£4,500,000.  Compensation  for  the  northern  portion  of  the 
transcontinental  line  would  also  have  to  be  paid  to  the  South 
Australian  Government.  Altogether,  including  the  debt  and 
accumulated  deficit  in  regard  to  the  territory,  now  amounting  to 
£3,327,983  (but  excluding  necessary  repairs  to  the  portion  of  the 
railway  already  constructed),  the  charge  for  which  the  Common- 
wealth would  become  responsible  should,  as  is  most  unlikely, 
the  provision  al  agreement  be  ratified,  will,  according  to  the 
Federal  Treasurer's  estimate,  amount  to  £10,070,325,  and  the 
annual  loss  to  be  met  will  be  £393,633.  Among  both  private 
and  political  circles  the  opinion  widely  prevails  that  the  proposed 
bargain  is  far  too  favourable  to  South  Australia.  She  will  sell 
her  white  elephant  at  an  exceedingly  high  price,  and  the  keep  of 
the  voracious  animal  will  become  the  business  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Moreover,  many  think  that  for  economy  of  expenditure 
and  distance  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  far  superior  nature  of 
the  country  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  continent,  the  line 
from  Port  Darwin  should  be  connected  with  one  of  the  three 
great  trunk  railways  of  Queensland,  which  extend  for  hundreds 
of  miles  westward  from  the  ports  of  Brisbane,  Rockhampton 
and  Townsville  respectively'.  An  alternative  proposal  is  that  a 
junction  should  be  made  with  the  New  South  Wales  railway 
system,  the  ultimate  terminus  then  being  Sydney.  It  is  strongly 
urged  that  the  claims  of  Adelaide  to  this  advantage  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  justify  the  construction  of  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
railway  through  country  both  sterile  and  unpopulated. 

For  defensive  and  strategic  purposes  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  acquisition  by  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Territory 
is  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  feeble  hands  of  its  present 
administrators  the  most  vulnerable  portion  of  the  continent  would 
remain  isolated,  devoid  of  inhabitants  and  defenceless  for  another 
half  century.  But,  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be 
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feared  that,  if  it  become  a  Commonwealth  possession,  the  Terri- 
tory will  long  continue  to  be  a  serious  drain  on  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers.  The  White  Australia  policy  now  dominant  will 
effectually  block  progress  and  settlement,  in  spite  of  all  artificial 
schemes  for  their  promotion.  Were  the  importation  within 
defined  limits  and  under  strict  Government  supervision  of  inden- 
tured coloured  labour  (preferably  from  India)  permitted,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ere  long  the  Northern  Territory  would 
prove  a  highly  profitable  possession.  Besides  an  enormous 
pastoral  region,  embracing  the  McDonnel  Plateau  in  the  heart  of 
the  continent,  which  alone  would  carry  many  millions  of  sheep, 
and  the  vast  plains  nearer  the  coast  that  are  well  adapted  for 
horse  and  cattle  raising,  there  are  large  tracts  of  country  admir- 
ably fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  sisal  hemp,  rice, 
and  a  host  of  other  tropical  products.  Both  gold  and  tin  are 
known  to  exist,  the  latter  metal,  in  particular,  it  is  believed,  in 
large  quantities.  But,  principally  for  climatic  reasons,  all  sources 
of  potential  wealth — save  in  a  limited  degree  those  of  the  pastoral 
kind — have  so  far  remained  practically  neglected  by  the  scanty 
white  population. 

IV 
TUB  "  WHITE  AUSTRALIA  "  HANDICAP 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  particular,  were  racial  prejudice 
in  the  south  tempered  by  reason,  would  offer  the  settler  in  the 
Northern  Territory  most  tempting  inducements.  Experiments 
have  shown  conclusively  that  both  the  climate  and  the  soil  over 
wide  areas  there  are  most  favourable  for  that  form  of  industry. 
Madras  is  not  a  far  cry  from  Port  Darwin,  so  cheap  and  suitable 
labour  could  easily  be  obtained  were  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
made  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Indian  Government. 
The  establishment  of  a  flourishing  planting  industry  in  the 
Territory  would  furnish  the  garrison  requisite  for  its  protection, 
and  would  greatly  increase  both  public  and  private  wealth. 
Cotton  mills  would  be  built,  and  Port  Darwin  might  ultimately 
become  a  second  Bombay;  Adelaide  a  new  Manchester.  An 
Imperial  object,  too,  would  be  served  by  bringing  British  subjects 
from  India  to  work  on  mutually  advantageous  terms  under 
British  subjects  in  Australia.  Emptiness  would  be  filled  in  the 
one  country  and  congestion  relieved  in  the  other.  Geography, 
policy  and  common  sense  unite  in  urging  the  relaxation  of  a  rule 
which,  while  beneficial  to  temperate  Australia,  is  productive  both 
of  stagnation  and  danger  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  continent. 

Unhappily  the  white  working-man  in  the  Antipodes  is  still 
obsessed  by  the  idea  that  the  Oriental  is  his  natural  enemy, 
lowering  his  wages,  restricting  his  opportunities  of  employment, 
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and  poisoning  the  life-blood  of  his  race.  The  delusion  has  long 
been  sedulously  encouraged  by  demagogues — for  obvious  reasons. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that  the  opinion  is  sincerely  held  by 
large  numbers  of  intelligent  persons  that  the  white  race  can, 
and  will,  accommodate  itself  to  tropical  conditions  in  Australia. 
Such  people  emphasise  the  indisputable  fact  that  for  many  years 
Europeans  have  lived  and  worked  in  North  Queensland  without 
any  harmful  results.  The  fallacy  of  the  argument,  however,  is 
clear  to  all  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  have  lived  for 
many  years  in  the  region  referred  to.  The  candid  observer 
there  will  soon  perceive  a  striking  difference  between  the 
general  physique  of  the  white  dwellers  along  the  coast,  and  that 
of  those  who  inhabit  the  table-land  and  the  plains  behind. 

The  elevation  of  the  intermediate  flfelt,  and  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  climate  prevailing  in  the  far  interior,  render 
conditions  wholesome  to  the  European  constitution.  A  white 
stockman,  or  squatter,  can  ride  about  all  day  (I  have  often 
done  so)  when  the  thermometer  registers  a  shade  temperature 
of  110°  Fahrenheit  and  upwards,  without  suffering  any  bad  after- 
effects. Miners  are  perhaps  the  most  uncompromising  advocates 
of  White  Australia.  All  the  mining  fields  of  any  importance 
in  Queensland  are  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  are 
therefore  suited  for  European  labonr.  It  is  suggestive,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  the  Australian  miner,  when  transplanted 
to  New  Guinea,  at  once  engages  the  assistance  of  the  natives. 
The  truth  is  incontestable  that  the  families  of  white  settlers 
in  Australia  in  the  regions  where  moist  heat  prevails  show 
clear  signs  of  waning  vitality.  At  first  the  immigrant,  if  of 
robust  constitution,  finds  the  climate  stimulating,  and  he  can 
work  even  harder  than  he  did  in  his  European  home.  All  his 
dormant  energies  seem  to  be  aroused,  a*nd,  for  a  time,  he  con- 
siders the  climate  invigorating.  But  ultimately  the  reaction  of 
lassitude  and  nervous  exhaustion  follows,  and  the  offspring  of 
white  pioneers  in  the  tropics  invariably  show  signs  of  physical 
deterioration.  The  progeny  of  the  white  labourers  in  the  cane- 
fields  of  North  Queensland  will  undoubtedly  display  in  times  to 
come  the  effects  of  an  unnatural  environment. 

When  White  Australia  ceases  to  be,  like  free  trade  in  certain 
circles  at  home,  a  fanaticism,  and  becomes  a  policy,  it  will  be 
recognized  that,  like  all  policies,  it  can  only  be  carried  out  under 
certain  conditions  and  within  certain  limitations.  To  kick  against 
the  pricks  of  Nature  is  both  futile  and  dangerous.  In  the  humid 
regions  of  the  tropics  white  heads  may  direct,  but  brown,  black, 
or  yellow  arms  must  perform.  From  the  economic  point  of  view 
it  were  as  rational  to  pay  Hottentots  to  grow  potatoes  in  Iceland 
as  it  is  now  to  subsidise  white  men  to  grow  sugar  in  northern 
Australia.  It  is  but  poor  policy  to  tax  Australian  citizens  in  the 
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south  in  order  to  promote  physical  deterioration  in  the  north. 
The  mean  white  of  the  tropics  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  hard- 
working coolie,  both  socially  and  industrially.  So  far  as  her 
tropical  territories  are  concerned,  Australia's  future  choice  is 
simple.  She  may  voluntarily  admit  there  coloured  aliens  as 
helpers  and  servants,  or  she  will  finally  be  compelled  to  admit 
them  as  conquerors  and  masters.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
specify  which  of  these  two  alternatives  most  strongly  commends 
itself  to  reason  and  statesmanship. 


THB  FEDERAL  CAPITAL 

"  The  permanent  sport  of  Australia — hunting  for  a  Federal 
capital,"  as  jocosely  referred  to  by  Lord  Rosebery  on  a  late 
occasion,  has  at  last  been  suspended.  A  site  for  the  city  of  the 
future — the  far  future  it  may  be  hoped — has  been  found  on  the 
southern  tableland  of  New  South  Wales  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  small  inland  towns  of  Yass  and  Canberra  near  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  River.  A  report  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Advisory 
Board  appointed  some  months  ago  to  examine  the  locality,  and 
some  interesting  details  are  given.  It  is  proposed  that  the  area 
transferred  by  New  South  Wales  to  the  Commonwealth,  provided 
that  the  Government  of  the  former  consent,  shall  be  over  a 
thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  so  as  to  afford  room  for  a 
spacious  city.  The  country  generally  consists  of  an  undulating 
tableland  some  2000  feet  or  more  above  sea  level,  well  watered, 
temperate  in  climate  and  fertile.  To  connect  the  future  capital 
with  the  sea  the  territory  placed  under  Federal  control  will 
include  a  narrow  strip  between  the  site  chosen  and  Jervis  Bay, 
in  order  that  a  railway  may  eventually  be  built  to  the  shores  of 
the  latter.  As  Jervis  Bay  by  no  means  possesses  the  natural 
facilities  for  shipping  required  by  a  first-class  port,  expensive 
harbour  works  there  will  have  to  be  undertaken.  In  addition  to 
these  the  bill  of  costs  will  include  a  heavy  outlay  on  the  railway, 
the  construction  of  public  buildings,  roads,  reservoirs  for  water 
storage,  drainage  works,  &c.,  and  a  large  sum  to  compensate  the 
4,000  residents  now  in  possession  of  the  proposed  site.  And, 
should  all  these  ambitious  schemes  materialise,  Australia  will  be 
afflicted  with  two  more  superfluous  cities.  Were  several  of  those 
she  already  possesses  emptied  over  the  land  the  general  prosperity 
and  safety  would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  singular  part  of  the  business  is  that  the  people  generally 
are  absolutely  apathetic  concerning  the  Federal  Capital  question. 
The  periodic  Parliamentary  picnic  party  touring  the  bush, 
luxuriously  provided  for  at  the  public  charge,  and  receiving 
enthusiastic  ovations  at  every  ambitious  little  hamlet  visited,  has 
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long  been  a  standing  though  rather  costly  joke.  The  only  people 
who  have  taken  the  matter  seriously  have  been  the  citizens  of 
Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  the  Labour  politicians.  Between 
the  two  chief  cities  of  the  continent  there  has  long  existed  a 
feeling  of  acute  rivalry.  To  appease  the  jealousy  of  Melbourne 
the  original  provision  was  made  in  the  Constitution  Act  that  the 
future  capital,  though  in  New  South  Wales  territory,  should  not 
be  built  within  100  miles  of  Sydney.  All  the  influence  that 
Melbourne  could  exercise  has  been  used  with  the  object  of  fixing 
a  site  close  to  the  border  of  Victoria,  so  as  to  be  within  the 
commercial  orbit  of  the  capital  of  that  State.  Sydney,  naturally, 
has  fought  strenuously  for  a  site  only  just  outside  the  100-mile 
limit,  so  that  her  merchants  should  have  the  principal  portion  of 
the  trade  with  the  future  city.  Naturally,  too,  the  long  sojourn 
of  the  Federal  Legislature  in  Melbourne  has  created  in  Sydney 
a  pronounced  feeling  of  impatience ;  and  it  is  considered  that 
Melbourne  has  too  long  enjoyed  the  profitable  privilege  of 
entertaining  Commonwealth  legislators.  An  apprehension  even 
exists  that  the  latter  might  become  corrupted  by  the  seductions 
of  the  Victorian  capital  and  finally  decide  to  remain  where  they 
are.  Sydney,  therefore,  thinks  that  the  sooner  fresh  lodgings 
elsewhere  be  provided  the  better  for  her  interests.  The  ordinary 
taxpayer,  however,  would  be  quite  content  that  matters  should 
remain  as  at  present  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  proposed 
compromise  seems  on  the  whole  decidedly  to  favour  Sydney. 
Yass  is  too  remote  from  Melbourne  for  the  merchants  of  the 
latter  to  have  much  chance  of  successfully  competing  against 
those  of  the  northern  city.  The  splendid  harbour  of  Port 
Jackson  must  continue  to  be  the  centre  of  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  New  South  Wales,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  create  a 
rival  port  on  Jervis  Bay.  The  future  capital,  if  the  site  approved  of 
be  actually  utilised,  will  inevitably  become  a  satellite  of  Sydney. 

The  zeal  of  the  Labour  Party  for  a  new  Federal  seat  of 
Government  is  attributable  to  several  reasons.  The  large  area  it 
is  proposed  to  resume  will  be  a  useful  field  for  land-nationalisation 
experiments.  Not  an  acre  of  the  territory,  if  the  Party  can 
prevent  it,  will  be  alienated.  Terminable  leases  only  will  be 
granted,  so  that  the  hated  land  speculator  and  monopolist  shall 
be  entirely  excluded.  The  extensive  public  works  that  will  have 
to  be  constructed  will  provide  numerous  well-paid  appointments, 
open  to  politicians  as  well  as  others,  and  will  furnish  employment 
at  liberal  rates  of  remuneration  to  whole  armies  of  carpenters, 
builders,  navvies — and  voters.  But,  as  the  Labour  Party  will 
not  hear  of  borrowing  for  public  purposes  of  any  kind,  the 
question  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from?  It  is 
a  question  to  which  no  answer  has  yet  been  given. 

TASMANIA.  F.   A.   W.  GlSBOBNE. 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 
THE   MAINTENANCE   OF  PEACE 

THE  permanent  policy  of  Great  Britain  is  based  on  the 
maintenance  of  peace  throughout  the  world.  It  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  this  policy  is  mainly  due  to  sentimental 
or  altruistic  considerations.  We  are  the  greatest  trading  nation 
in  the  world  and  this  position  is  essential  to  our  prosperity,  if  not 
to  our  existence,  as  a  great  Power.  As  things  stand  there  is  no 
desire  for  any  further  extension  of  that  Greater  Britain  beyond 
the  seas  known  to  mankind  as  the  British  Empire.  Nor  is  there 
any  wish  to  extend  our  frontiers,  and  we  are  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that  any  material  extension  of  the  Empire  could  only  be 
obtained  as  the  result  of  a  successful  war. 

I  do  not  claim  for  my  country  any  special  aspirations  for 
peace  and  goodwill  other  than  those  entertained  by  many,  if 
not  by  most,  of  the  great  World  Powers.  All  I  claim  is  that 
England,  as  the  chief  trading  nation  in  the  universe,  has  nothing 
to  gain  by  any  aggressive  warfare,  even  in  the  event  of  success, 
but  on  the  contrary  has  very  much  to  lose  in  the  event  of  failure. 
Hence  it  follows  logically  that  Great  Britain  is  bound  over  to  the 
championship  of  the  world's  peace,  and  is  obliged  to  base  her 
policy  on  avoiding  any  cause  of  offence  that  might  tend  to 
disturb  the  reign  of  peace.  Upon  this  point  there  is  a  well-nigh 
unanimous  consensus  of  opinion  among  all  parties  and  all  classes 
throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Assuming  the  above  contention  to  be  admitted,  I  may  ask 
acceptance  for  the  assertion  that  England  is  compelled  in  her 
own  interest  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  all  foreign  nations. 
According  to  a  French  proverb,  those  who  desire  the  end  desire 
the  means  also.  If  it  is  manifest  that  the  best  way  to  maintain 
peace  is  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  all  one's  neighbours, 
England  has  no  choice  save  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  anyone  of 
her  neighbours  whenever  she  can  do  so  without  prejudice  to  her 
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own  security.  Such  umbrage  can  only  be  avoided  by  acknowledging 
the  right  of  all  other  Powers  to  independent  action  similar  to 
that  which  England  claims  for  herself.  In  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
the  official  relations  between  Downing  Street  and  the  Ball  Platz 
are,  and  have  long  been,  of  a  very  friendly  character.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  on  the  part  of  a  section 
of  the  press  of  both  England  and  Germany  there  has  been  a  sort 
of  polemical  controversy,  which  to  say  the  least  is  not  calculated 
to  promote  an  Anglo-German  cordial  understanding.  In  certain 
organs  of  the  British  press  it  has  been  contended  that  Germany 
is  pushing  forward  the  completion  of  new  men-of-war  with 
unnecessary  haste,  while  in  certain  organs  of  the  German  press 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  Dreadnoughts  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
stocks  in  British  yards  is  interpreted  as  a  menace  to  Germany.  I 
can  see  no  evidence  of  either  of  these  insinuations  being  justified 
by  facts.  But  even  if  the  suspicions  on  either  side  should  be 
justified,  I  fail  to  see  how  either  Germany  or  Great  Britain 
could  interfere  with  the  construction  of  new  ironclads  on  either 
side  of  the  German  Ocean. 

It  is  easy  enough  in  the  quiet  of  a  study  to  devise  schemes, 
such  as  that  propounded  in  General  Hamley's  Battle  of  Dorking, 
which  may  be  feasible  in  theory;  but  to  carry  such  schemes 
into  execution  in  practical  life  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  invasion  of 
England  by  Germany,  or  even  less  the  invasion  of  Germany 
by  England,  has  ever  been  seriously  contemplated  by  either 
country.  It  is  reported,  though  on  what  authority  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain,  that  Count  Moltke  ever  asserted  that 
the  invasion  of  England  by  a  German  army  would  be  an  easy 
military  operation.  But  the  great  field-marshal  would  probably 
have  been  the  first  to  admit  that  the  invading  force  would  be  in 
mortal  peril  from  the  moment  of  its  landing,  unless  it  could 
keep  in  constant  communication  with  Germany  by  sea,  so 
long  as  the  naval  power  of  England  was  so  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  European  State. 

A  story  is  current  in  diplomatic  annals  that  on  some  occasion 
when  there  was  an  embittered  controversy  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Kussia  and  Sweden,  the  representative  of  the  then  Czar 
said,  that  if  Sweden  did  not  yield  some  point  at  issue  Kussia 
would  invade  Sweden  with  30,000  troops.  The  answer  made  by 
Bernadotte — the  only  one  of  the  monarchs  created  by  Napoleon 
who  retained  his  throne  after  the  downfall  of  the  Empire — was 
to  the  effect,  that  in  this  case  Kussia  would  have  to  send  30,000 
soldiers  more  to  bury  their  dead  comrades.  A  similar  statement 
might  be  made  with  reference  to  any  hypothetical  landing  of  an 
English  army  on  any  part  of  the  German  coast.  I  think  it  well  to 
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point  out  the  well-nigh  insuperable  difficulties  which  must  attend 
any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  invade  England, 
or  vice  versa.  I  confess,  however,  that  personally  I  attach  far 
more  importance  to  my  firm  conviction  that  the  interests,  the 
policies,  and  the  sympathies  of  both  England  and  Germany  are 
equally  enlisted  on  behalf  of  mutual  friendship  and  peace. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OP  THE  NORTH  POLE 

I  am  afraid  that  I  may  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of 
being  lacking  in  my  duty  as  an  Englishman,  born  and 
bred,  if  I  confess  that  my  British  heart  is  not  wrung  with 
anguish  because  an  American  has,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
"located"  the  position  of  the  North  Pole  on  the  world's 
chart,  and  because  the  star-spangled  banner  now  floats,  or  is 
supposed  to  float,  on  the  Northern  apex,  if  that  is  the  proper 
word,  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  I  cannot  "enthuse,"  to  use 
another  Americanism,  about  a  block  of  ice.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  excited  by  the  latest  achievements  of  Arctic  discovery. 
Why  any  rational  human  being  should  take  an  interest  in  one 
block  of  glacial  ice  more  than  in  any  other  is  to  me  a  mystery. 
I  have  never  personally  aspired  to  cross  glaciers  or  to  ascend 
snow-clad  mountain  peaks.  When  I  am  informed  by  the  New 
York  Herald  that  it  is  an  "  American  who  first  set  foot  on  the 
peak  of  the  world,"  and  that  the  flag  which  now  flutters,  or  is 
supposed  to  flutter,  under  the  icy  solitude  of  the  North  Pole  is 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  I  remain  unconcerned.  I  feel  a  certain 
satisfaction  that  this  encomium  is  not  presumably  written  by  a 
Briton  for  a  fellow-Briton. 

I  have  an  unfortunate  propensity  to  doubt  the  truth  of  all 
statements  about  Arctic  discoveries,  and  my  normal  tendency  to 
scepticism  is  augmented  when  I  learn  that  a  distinguished 
American  naval  officer,  Rear-Admiral  Melville,  has  actually  stated 
in  print  "  that  he  is  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  reported 
discovery  of  the  North  Pole  is  a  '  fake.' '  I  feel  incompetent  to 
express  any  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  moot  question  whether 
Dr.  Cook  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  claim  what  I  have  heard  described 
as  "  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  Glacierology."  I  shall  rejoice  if  I 
should  learn  that  his  title  to  immortal  fame  has  been  recognised 
by  his  being  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society.  If  this 
achievement  had  been  accomplished  by  a  countryman  of  my  own 
I  should  not  have  been  unduly  elated  nor  should  I  have  felt  the 
slightest  desire  to  join  in  singing  "Rule  Britannia."  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  probabilities  are  slightly  in  favour  of  Dr.  Cook  being 
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the  real  Simon  Pure.  Positive  evidence  is  always  stronger  than 
negative.  There  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  Dr.  Cook 
declares  he  has  actually  reached  the  North  Pole.  There  is  no 
disputing  his  statement  that  for  many  months  he  has  been 
traversing  the  icebound  waters  of  the  northernmost  Atlantic,  and 
there  is  proof  positive  that  he  has  encountered,  if  not  been  accom- 
panied by,  Esquimaux,  who  to  a  certain  extent  confirm  this 
assertion.  He  states  also,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  that  before 
quitting  the  Pole  he  had  buried  on  its  site  papers  signed  by 
himself  reciting  his  arrival  at  the  Pole.  No  amount  of  a  priori 
evidence  can  disprove  Dr.  Cook's  assertion  that  he  actually 
reached  the  North  Pole  and  stopped  there  for  two  whole  days. 
This  statement  in  itself  appears  to  me  prima  facie  to  confirm 
its  credibility.  If  Dr.  Cook  had  really  reached  the  object  of  his 
adventurous  expedition  he  must  have  been  well  aware  that 
others  could  and  would  accomplish  the  same  task  as  he  had  done 
himself,  and  on  this  account  he  is  likely  to  have  left  his  title- 
deeds  to  the  Polar  estate  buried  beneath  the  Pole. 

I  may  be  biassed  in  favour  of  Dr.  Cook  being  the  one  and 
perhaps  the  only  explorer  who  has  reached  the  Pole  by  the  hope 
that  with  his  success  the  chapter  of  Arctic  exploration  may  be 
brought  to  a  close.  Too  many  valuable  lives  both  in  America 
and  England  have  been  already  sacrificed  to  a  search  from  which 
no  possible  benefit  can  accrue  to  either  nation  or  to  humanity 
at  large.  I  am  no  sentimentalist  about  human  life.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  have  got  to  be  killed  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  their 
native  lands.  But  for  my  part  I  grudge  every  one  of  the  lives 
which  have  been  lost  in  the  search  for  the  Pole.  If,  as  I  hope, 
Dr.  Cook's  assertion  should  be  confirmed,  that  he  has  reached 
the  North  Pole  and  found  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  block  of 
ice  not  distinguishable  from  any  other  of  the  blocks  to  be  seen 
there  or  thereabouts,  I  trust  we  may  have  closed  the  last  chapter 
of  Arctic  exploration. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  my  hopes  of  a  final  solution  of 
the  North  Pole  controversy  have  been  somewhat  dashed  at  the 
news  that  another  American  explorer,  Commander  Peary,  has 
asserted  that  he  had  forestalled  Dr.  Cook  in  reaching  the  Big 
Nail,  the  name  by  which  the  North  Pole  is  known  colloquially  in 
Esquimaux  Arctic  circles.  The  Commander  is  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  a  man  of  science  who 
has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  Arctic  geography,  and 
this  fact  alone  speaks  strongly  in  his  favour.  I  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  observing  that  Commander  Peary  seems  hardly  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  his  fellow-countryman,  Dr.  Cook,  is  not  a  man 
of  veracity  because  he  also  claims  to  have  reached  the  North  Pole. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Doctor  and  Commander  may  both  have 
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reached  the  Big  Nail.  It  is  equally  on  the  cards  that  neither  the 
Doctor  nor  the  Commander  may  have  ever  reached  it.  Owing 
to  the  necessary  conditions  of  Arctic  exploration  it  seems  that 
there  is  practically  no  room  for  more  than  one  ;white  man  at 
a  time  beneath  the  northern  apex  of  the  globe,  and  that  the 
dangers,  hardships  and  costs  of  exploration  are  so  great  that  no 
explorer  can  hope  to  take  with  him  a  suite  of  intelligent  and 
independent  witnesses  in  order  to  verify  his  own  narrative. 
In  these  circumstances  I  fail  to  see  'how  we  can  hope  to  deter- 
mine who  as  yet  can  claim  to  have  come  in  first  at  the  Marathon 
race  for  the  Pole.  In  any  event,  we  must  wait  the  result  cf 
the  scientific  inquiry,  which  it  may  be  assumed  will  soon  be 
instituted  before  awarding  the  laurel  wreath  to  either  claimant. 


TUB  PUTURE  OF  QRBBCB 

With  the  conquest  of  Greece  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Southern 
Europe  reached  its  furthest  permanent  limit  westwards.  Under 
the  rule  of  Islam  the  language  of  the  mainland  Greeks  was 
Albanian,  and  the  knowledge  of  classic  Greek  as  a  spoken  or  as 
a  written  language  had  passed  almost  out  of  popular  memory. 
The  fact  that  after  centuries  wherein  Albanian  had  become  the 
mother  tongue  of  Greece,  the  Greek  war  of  independence  in 
1832  restored  the  sentiment  of  nationality  in  Hellas  speaks 
volumes  for  the  mental  activity  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  By  a 
spontaneous  movement  the  Greek  language  was  revived  almost 
by  magic.  It  was  not,  however,  till  several  years  later  that 
any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  the  sovereignty  of 
Turkey.  France  had  long  regarded  herself  as  the  special 
champion  of  Hellenic  nationality,  and  in  England  the  poetry 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  even  more  his  romantic  death  at  Missolonghi, 
had  done  much  to  enlist  popular  British  sympathies  on  behalf 
of  the  cause  for  which  her  greatest  poet  died. 

It  was  not  till  the  early  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  that 
Greece  made  any  serious  effort  to  throw  off  the  rule  of  Turkey. 
If  the  Christian  States  of  Europe  had  not  intervened  actively  in 
the  interest  of  the  Vassal  State  as  against  the  Suzerain  State 
the  Turks  would  probably  have  continued  to  rule — or  more 
correctly  speaking,  to  misrule — Greece  till  a  much  later  period 
than  1832.  But  from  a  variety  of  causes  Greece  had  enlisted  in 
her  behalf  the  sympathies  of  Christendom  in  general,  and  of 
Russia,  France,  and  England  in  particular.  France  under 
Bourbon  restoration  was  anxious  to  seize  any  occasion  of  showing 
herself  the  champion  of  the  Cross  as  against  the  Crescent. 
England  under  the  influence  of  the  Byronic  era  regarded 
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Greece  as  a  gallant  people  fighting  gallantly  for  freedom.  Russia 
as  the  head  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  as  well  as  the 
traditional  enemy  of  Islam,  could  not  afford  to  remain  indifferent 
to  the  emancipation  of  Greece  from  Turkish  Suzerainty. 

It  was,  however,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain  that  Greece  is 
indebted  for  her  emancipation.  Greece  had  absolutely  no  fleet 
of  her  own :  while  Turkey  had  at  the  period  of  the  Hellenic 
insurrection  a  stronger  fleet  than  she  had  ever  had  before,  or,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  she  has  ever  had  since.  Popular  sentiment 
in  England  then  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  intervention  on  behalf 
of  Greece.  The  British  Government  of  the  day,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  did  not  consider  itself  justified  in  active  intervention. 
In  1827,  however,  our  Government,  of  which  Earl  Grey  was 
Premier,  despatched  a  fleet  to  Greek  waters  with  a  sort  of 
roving  commission  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Codrington. 
The  gallant  Admiral  in.  the  course  of  his  cruise  came  into 
contact  with  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino,  and  then, 
though  England  had  never  declared  war  against  Turkey, 
the  British  Admiral  turned  the  fire  of  his  fleet  upon  the 
Turkish  squadron  and  practically  demolished  it.  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  unprovoked  attack  has  never  yet  been  clearly 
explained. 

There  was  a  story  current  at  the  time  that  His  Majesty  King 
William  IV.,  who  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  Greece,  had, 
without  *  consulting  his  ministers,  given  instructions  to  the 
Commander  of  the  British  fleet  to  attack  the  Turkish  men-of-war 
whenever  or  wherever  he  might  chance  to  meet  them.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that,  if  so,  he  interpreted  faithfully  the  sentiments  of  his 
subjects.  With  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  navy  at  Navarino 
Turkey  ceased  to  be  a  naval  Power  in  the  Mediterranean,  while 
Greece  naturally  felt  confident  that  in  the  last  resort  England 
would  not  allow  her  to  be  invaded  by  Turkey.  From  the 
destruction  of  her  fleet  at  Navarino  the  prestige  of  Turkey  as 
a  dominant  power  in  Europe  began  to  decline,  and  with  this 
decline  the  prestige  of  Greece  gained  ground  in  the  East.  The 
rise  of  Greece  as  a  trading  nation  far  outran  her  progress  as  a 
dominant  State,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  Greek 
element  acquired  a  strength  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers 
in  the  markets  not  only  of  Odessa  and  Constantinople,  but  in 
those  of  Genoa,  Marseilles,  London,  Alexandria,  Manchester, 
New  York,  and  Hamburg.  Moreover  the  Greeks  had  no 
sooner  developed  an  international  commerce  far  exceeding 
their  trading  capital  than  they  displayed  a  kind 'of  fraternity 
equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of  the  Jewish  race.  When 
Greek  merchants  got  into  financial  difficulties  they,  as  a  rule, 
always  found  fellow-countrymen  to  come  to  their  assistance, 
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and  if  this  assistance  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  Greek 
defaulter  to  avoid  bankruptcy  none  of  his  creditors  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  Hellenic  race.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
corn  trade  of  the  world  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of  Greece. 
Moreover,  the  Greeks  are  more  in  harmony  with  the  non-Greek 
communities  amongst  whom  their  lot  is  thrown  than  any  other 
body  of  Levantines.  After  the  battle  of  Navarino,  Turkey,  to 
use  a  sporting  phrase,  threw  up  the  sponge,  and  when  Greece 
was  acknowledged  in  1832  as  an  independent  kingdom  by  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  the  Sultan  contented  himself  with  a  formal 
protest.  Crete  however  was  not  included  in  the  new  Hellenic 
State,  though  the  Ionian  Islands  were  ceded  to  Greece  by  Great 
Britain  in  1864. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a  king  for  the 
young  European  kingdom.  The  vacant  throne  was  offered  to, 
and  refused  by,  a  Prince  of  the  Royal  House  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha.  After  the  experiment  of  a  Greek  Republic  had  been  tried 
and  failed,  Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria  consented  to  accept  the  Crown. 
Two  years  after  his  succession  the  Ionian  Islands  were  incor- 
porated with  the  mother  country.  At  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in 
1878,  Greek  delegates  were  admitted  to  the  discussions  of  the 
conference  as  the  representatives  of  an  independent  European 
State,  while  the  reigning  prince  was  received  with  royal  honours 
by  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  If  the  progress  made  by  the 
Hellenic  community  has  hitherto  proved  far  less  satisfactory  than 
its  well-wishers  could  have  reasonably  expected,  the  cause  of 
failure  must  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  that  ever  since  Greece 
became  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  a  self-governing,  constitutional 
country,  she  has  laboured  under  the  incubus  of  the  Cretan 
question.  All  the  foreign,  and  almost  all  the  domestic  policy  of 
Greece  has  been  directed  not  with  the  object  of  developing  the 
political,  the  national,  and  the  financial  interests  of  Greece,  but 
with  the  object  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  hold  she 
has  upon  Crete,  whose  population  may  fairly  be  described  as 
consisting  of  Greeks  by  race  and  language,  but  which  is  divided 
in  not  very  unequal  proportions  between  Christian  Greeks  and 
Mahometan  Greeks. 

King  Otto  reigned  for  several  years,  but  was  finally  compelled 
to  abdicate  in  1861.  In  their  search  for  a  new  dynasty  the 
choice  of  the  Greeks  fell  first  upon  the  then  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  by  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1827 
no  member  of  any  of  the  reigning  royal  families  who  had  signed 
the  treaty  in  question  could  accept  the  crown  of  Greece.  The 
kingship  was  offered  to  two  princes  of  the  Saxe-Coburg  family, 
but  was  not  accepted  by  either.  The  vacant  throne  was  then 
tendered  to  Lord  Stanley,  the  eldest  son  of  the  then  Earl  of 
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Derby,  but  again  declined  with  thanks.     The  comment  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  (then  Mr.  Disraeli)  was  characteristic  of  its  author. 

"  It  would  have  been,"  he  wrote,  "  a  dazzling  adventure  even  for  the  house 
of  Stanley,  but  the  Stanleys  are  not  an  imaginative  race,  and  I  fancy  they  will 
prefer  Knowsley  to  the  Parthenon  and  Lancashire  to  the  Attic  Plains.  I 
think  Stanley  ought  to  take  the  crown,  but  he  will  not.  Had  I  his  youth  I 
would  not  hesitate  even  with  the  Earldom  of  Derby  in  the  distance." 

Finally  Greece  in  search  of  a  monarch  found  a  prince  of  royal 
blood  prepared  to  mount  the  somewhat  unstable  throne  of  Hellas 
in  the  person  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  younger  brother 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  consented  to  become  King  of 
Greece  in  1863,  the  year  of  his  elder  sister's  marriage.  King 
George  has  therefore  reigned  at  Athens  for  close  upon  half  a 
century.  Greece  has  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  good 
sense  with  which  he  has  governed  his  country  and  has  set  his 
face  against  any  attempt  to  settle  the  Cretan  embroglio  by 
violence.  He  has  succeeded  thereby  in  saving  Greece  from 
armed  invasion  by  Turkey,  but  by  so  doing  he  has  alienated 
Greek  sympathies,  and  his  abdication  is  talked  of  as  a  probable 
contingency. 

The  peace  of  Europe  has  been  within  an  ace  of  being 
disturbed  on  the  question  whether  the  flag  of  Greece  with  the 
royal  crown  of  King  George  embroidered  thereon  should  or  should 
not  be  allowed  to  float  over  the  entry  to  the  port  of  Canea.  Yet 
on  the  settlement  of  this  trivial  question  depends  the  issue 
whether  Crete  shall  be  ruled  by  the  Cross  or  the  Crescent.  From 
the  period  when  Russia  crossed  the  Balkans  and  would  have 
occupied  Constantinople  but  for  the  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment under  Lord  Salisbury,  Turkey  for  the  time  seemed  to  have 
lost  heart.  The  doctrine  of  fatalism,  which  plays  so  potent  a  part 
in  all  eastern  countries,  appeared  to  point  inevitably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Turkey  would  before  long  be  driven  out  of  Europe,  and 
that  the  first  of  her  provinces  she  would  be  compelled  to  evacuate 
would  be  the  island  of.  Crete.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  mainland  should  come  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

Throughout  the  years  which  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the 
Franco-German  war  and  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the 
government  of  Athens  did  everything  in  its  power  to  strengthen 
the  impression  that  Crete  was  about  to  be  converted  into  an 
integral  portion  of  the  Greek  Kingdom.  Prince  Constantine,  the 
Duke  of  Sparta,  the  oldest  son  and  heir  of  King  George,  was 
proclaimed  by  the  local  assembly  of  Crete  as  the  de  facto  if  not 
the  de  jure  ruler  of  Crete.  The  Cretans  were  instructed  to  elect 
members  to  sit  in  the  Athenian  Parliament,  and  the  local 
authorities  of  Crete  received  their  instructions  directly  from  the 
Greek  Ministry.  From  time  to  time  Turkey  protested  against 
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the  overt  violations  of  her  sovereignty  over  Crete ;  but  the  general 
sentiment  of  Christian  Europe  towards  Turkey  was  well  expressed 
by  the  then  Lord  Salisbury  when  he  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  England  in  supporting  Turkey  against  Kussia  "  had 
backed  the  wrong  horse." 


THE  GREEK  MILITARY  LEAGUE 

The  rank  of  prince  in  Greece  seems  to  carry  with  it  a  claim  to 
high  office  in  the  Hellenic  army.  In  as  far  as  I  can  comprehend 
the  very  meagre  reports  of  the  recent  occurrences  in  Athens  a 
Military  League  has  been  formed  in  the  Greek  capital  whose 
authority  is  more  or  less  recognised  by  the  civil  Government. 
The  Crown  Prince  was  on  his  way  to  Germany,  and  had  reached 
Corfu  on  his  journey  northwards  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
military  pronunciamento  at  Athens.  The  Heir- Apparent  to  the 
Crown  is  extremely  popular  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  a  mass 
meeting  was  held  at  Corfu  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed 
requesting  the  Prince  in  question  to  remain  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Greek  army.  Thereupon  the  Military  League  took 
umbrage,  as  the  principal  plank  in  their  platform  was  the 
dismissal  of  the  Crown  Prince  from  the  commandership  of  the 
army  and  the  retirement  of  his  younger  brothers  from  high 
military  positions  to  which  they  had  been  appointed  by  the  King 
or  by  his  ministers.  In  order  to  forestall  the  action  of  the 
Military  League  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  brothers  Prince 
Nicholas  and  Prince  Andrew  resigned  their  posts  in  the  Greek 
army,  and  their  resignation  has  been  accepted  by  the  King.  The 
Military  League  endeavoured  to  justify  their  intended  action  by 
declaring  that — 

"  their  demand  for  the  resignation  of  the  Princes  was  required  by  no  personal 
or  anti-dynastic  feeling  but  under  a  cruel  necessity  not  only  for  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Greek  Army,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  Princes  themselves." 

The  League  further  alleged  that  the  position  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  was  irresponsible  ;  while  the  privilege  conferred  upon 
them  by  special  law  to  rank  at  the  head  of  the  lists  of  seniority 
and  thereby  to  get  rapid  promotion  caused  ill-feeling  amidst  the 
officers.  The  Military  League  therefore  demanded  that  Royal 
Princes  wishing  to  enter  the  army  in  future  should  be  submitted 
to  the  same  regulations  regarding  seniority  which  apply  to  other 
officers.  It  is  also  announced  that  the  Athenian  Government  is 
contemplating  the  creation  of  a  high  post  without  responsibility 
to  be  offered  to  the  Crown  Prince  as  a  moral  satisfaction.  The 
only  interpretation  that  can  be  placed  on  these  cryptic  statements 
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is  that  the  Military  League  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Princes 
on  the  other  wish  to  keep  the  few  lucrative  posts  in  the  Greek 
Army  for  themselves  and  their  own  friends.  The  decision  of  this 
moot  question  obviously  depends  on  whether  the  influence  of  the 
Princes  is  stronger  or  weaker  than  that  of  the  Military  League. 
When  this  issue  is  decided  a  further  question  will  then  arise, 
whether  a  Military  League  can  exist  side  by  side  with  Parliamen- 
tary Government. 

RUSSIA 

It  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  Europe  in  general  and 
to  this  country  in  particular  when  it  was  discovered  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  even  if  he  had  not  been  in  the  wrong  in  supporting 
Turkey,  would  have  been  far  more  in  the  wrong  if  he  had 
actually  supported  Eussia.  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  throw 
cold  water  on  the  recent  attempt  of  the  Czar  to  apply  the 
principles  of  Constitutional  Parliamentary  Government  to  the 
administration  of  Eussia.  I  cannot  be  sanguine  as  to  the  success 
of  the  reforms  to  which  His  Majesty  Nicholas  II.  has  given  the 
support  of  his  personal  authority.  But  the  mere  attempt  of  the 
Czar  to  enlist  his  extraordinary  authority  and  influence  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  Parliamentary  Government  into 
the  Empire  of  the  Eomanoffs  is  such  a  step  in  advance  that  no 
believer  in  the  merits  of  Constitutional  Government  can  refrain 
from  expressing  his  ardent  hope  that  this  attempt  may  prove 
successful. 

The  Duma  of  to-day  is  a  very  different  body  from  that 
which  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  rendered 
ridiculous  by  his  adulatory  expression  of  confidence ;  but  it 
seems  possible  if  not  probable  that  the  Duma  in  its  latest  stage 
of  development  may  herald  the  advent  of  a  genuine  Eussian 
Parliament.  The  plain  truth  is  that  foreigners  who  know  Eussia, 
who  have  grave  distrust  of  Eussian  aspirations  and  ambitions, 
and  who  look  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  formation  of  a 
great  Sclav  Empire  in  Europe  cannot  conceal  from  themselves 
that  Eussia  seems  destined  to  become  at  no  distant  period  the 
greatest  of  continental  powers.  The  Sclav  race,  the  Sclav 
religion  and  the  Sclav  language  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  dominant 
in  Eussia,  in  Poland,  in  Bohemia,  in  Bosnia,  in  the  Herzegovina, 
in  Montenegro,  in  Servia,  in  Bulgaria,  in  Adrianople  and  mainly 
in  Macedonia ;  and  if  ever  the  Sclavs  of  Europe  should  fall  under 
the  hegemony  of  Eussia  the  conditions  of  the  European  problem 
might  be  materially  modified.  Nobody  is  more  inclined  than  I 
am  to  regard  the  renewal  of  Turkish  authority  in  the  Near  East 
as  a  safeguard  for  the  maintenance  of  European  civilisation  under 
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the  rule  of  Islam ;  while  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  plain  fact 
that  any  advance  of  Kussia  southwards  or  westwards  must  be 
a  danger  to  European  civilisation. 


FIELD-MARSHAL   LORD  KITCHENER 

In  the  whole  of  the  British  Army  there  is  not,  if  I  am  well 
informed,  a  General  more  respected  and  more  trusted  than 
one  of  the  youngest  of  our  Field-Marshals.  If  by  any  chance 
we  should  be  engaged  in  a  foreign  war  at  the  present  day, 
Lord  Kitchener  would  inevitably  be  called  to  the  supreme 
command  of  the  British  forces  in  the  field.  I  am  too  ignorant 
of  military  matters  to  express  any  opinion  of  my  own  as  to 
whether  Lord  Kitchener's  reputation  is  or  is  not  justified.  But 
though  I  can  hardly  claim  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance 
made  in  trains  or  on  board  steamboats  with  the  conqueror  of 
Khartoum,  I  should  like  to  recall  the  fact  that  there  never  has 
been  a  British  Field-Marshal,  in  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  top  of  his  profession  so  entirely  by  his  own 
strength  of  character  and  power  of  will. 

For  some  reason  or  other  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
Egyptian  civil  service  never  took  kindly  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
army,  and  least  of  all  to  the  most  distinguished  of  its  generals. 
During  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  which  I  was  resident  in  Egypt,  the  belief  that  Egypt 
owed  all  the  prosperity  she  then  enjoyed  to  the  wise  administra- 
tion of  our  great  Pro-Consul  and  to  the  English  officials  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  had  become  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  community.  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  or  even  to 
disparage  the  assumption  that  Egypt  owes  no  small  share  of 
her  prosperity  to  the  financial  reforms  and  to  the  sound  system 
of  economy  introduced  by  Lord  Cromer  and  loyally  carried  out  by 
his  subordinates.  All  I  contend  for  is  that  the  Egypt  of  to-day 
owes  its  prosperity  to  the  army  under  Lord  Kitchener  as  fully  as 
she  does  to  the  British  civil  administration  under  Lord  Cromer. 
According  to  our  English  proverb,  if  you  want  to  hang  a  dog  you 
have  only  got  to  give  it  a  bad  name,  and  certainly  during  the 
early  years  of  his  Sirdarship  his  fellow-officials  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  discredit  Lord  Kitchener  in  Egypt.  With  the 
army  he  always  held  his  own,  though  he  never  had  the  personal 
popularity  attained  by  his  predecessor  in  the  Sirdarship,  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood.  It  was  only  when  the  British  Government 
came  suddenly  to  the  conclusion  that  an  immediate  advance  on 
Khartoum  had  become  indispensable  that  Lord  Kitchener  had 
the  opportunity  to  show  the  stuff  he  was  made  of. 
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Up  to  the  present  date  there  has  never  been  any  formal 
explanation  as  to  the  reasons  which  induced  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  telegraph  instructions  to  the  Agency  in  Cairo  that 
the  advance  on  Khartoum  should  be  resumed  without  an  hour's 
unnecessary  delay.  The  version  current  in  Cairo  at  the  time 
was  that  intelligence  had  been  received  in  Downing  Street 
of  secret  negotiations  having  taken  place  between  France  and 
Abyssinia  in  virtue  of  which  the  Negus  was  to  send  an  army 
to  Fashoda  on  the  White  Nile  to  meet  a  French  force  conducted 
by  Captain  Marchand  from  the  French  Soudan,  and  was  to  pro- 
claim the  territory  lying  between  the  western  banks  of  the  Nile 
and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  French  Soudan,  as  possessions 
belonging  to  France  in  virtue  of  the  compact  for  the  partition  of 
the  Dark  Continent  which  authorised  any  European  Power 
to  annex  territory — hitherto  left  unannexed — in  right  of  its 
formal  occupation.  The  Sirdar  rose  equal  to  the  occasion. 
The  British  and  Egyptian  troops  were  carried  by  the  railway  to 
Shellal  and  thence  by  the  Nile  to  Wady  Haifa  with  the  utmost 
expedition.  On  his  arrival  at  the  landing-place,  where  the 
Second  Cataract  barred  the  way  to  any  farther  advance  by  water, 
the  Sirdar  set  his  troops  to  work  at  constructing  a  railway  across 
the  desert  to  Khartoum.  The  mortality  among  the  troops  was 
large,  but  the  Sirdar  contrived  to  hurry  on  the  advance  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  Fashoda  before  Marchand,  though  only  a 
few  hours  earlier. 

When  the  gallant  young  French  officer  reached  Fashoda  the 
Union  Jack  was  floating  over  the  mud  village  and  the  Soudan 
west  of  the  Nile  had  formally  been  annexed  up  to  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  the  French  Soudan.  What  perhaps  surprised  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  public  more  than  his  military  success  was  the 
courtesy  and  consideration  which  Lord  Kitchener  displayed 
on  this  occasion  for  the  national  susceptibilities  of  Captain 
Marchand  and  his  fellow-soldiers.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
subsequent  most  difficult  duties  as  the  Governor  of  the  Soudan 
under  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium,  Lord  Kitchener  showed 
the  same  combination  of  the  iron  hand  with  the  velvet  glove  as 
he  had  done  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  chequered  career.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  by  any  possible,  though  I  trust 
improbable,  conjunction  of  circumstances  a  crisis  should  arise  in 
England  which  might  require  the  presence  at  the  head  of  'the 
State  of  a  virtual  dictator,  either  as  soldier  or  as  statesman, 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Kitchener  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  the  man  most  fitted  for  so  arduous  and  so 
delicate  a  post. 

The  popular  enthusiasm  displayed  recently  in  India  on  his 
retirement  from  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  stamps  him 
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as  the  man  to  whom  England  would  look  in  the  case  of 
national  peril  or  trouble.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  his 
detractors  who  asserted  in  season  and  out  of  season  that  his 
alleged  partial  blindness  of  one  eye  was  of  itself  a  sufficient 
disqualification  for  high  command,  have  persuaded  themselves  by 
this  time  that  they  had  never  questioned  his  pre-eminent  fitness 
for  the  post  of  Sirdar :  anyhow  he  has  long  outlived  the  unpopu- 
larity with  which  he  was  regarded  during  the  early  years  of  his 
Egyptian  career.  In  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  Lord  Kitchener  has 
never  expressed  any  opinion  of  his  own  upon  the  political  aspect 
of  the  Egyptian  question,  though  I  think  it  may  be  confidently 
assumed  that  he  holds  the  continued  occupation  of  Egypt  by 
British  troops  to  be  essential  for  the  interests  both  of  the  pro- 
tecting and  the  protected  power.  The  Egyptian  in  common  with 
all  oriental  races  respect  a  strong  ruler,  and  nobody  either  in 
Egypt  or  elsewhere  ever  questioned  the  strength  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  iron  will. 

EDWAKD  DICEY. 
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LIFE  ON  THE  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER 
OF  INDIA 

THE  North-West  Frontier  of  India  is  well  enough  known  by 
repute  to  newspaper  readers,  and  the  name  is  usually  seen  in 
association  with  descriptions  of  raids,  murders,  and  other  violent 
occurrences.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  found  that  outside  those 
who  have  served  on  or  near  it,  people  even  in  India  have  a  very 
vague  idea  of  where  it  is,  what  it  is  like,  and  how  the  English 
people  who  live  in  and  govern  it  spend  their  lives. 

The  North-West  Frontier,  strictly  speaking,  consists  of 
Baluchistan  and  the  North- West  Frontier  Province.  The  former 
internally  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  quite  settled  and 
peaceful,  and  its  affairs  seldom  provide  even  a  short  paragraph 
for  the  London  newspapers.  It  has  not  on  its  borders  or  within 
its  sphere  of  influence  powerful  and  unruly  tribes  such  as  the 
Afridis  and  Waziris,  whose  exploits  bring  the  North- West  Frontier 
Province  so  frequently  within  the  ken  of  the  general  public.  In 
India,  when  the  Frontier  is  spoken  of,  the  portion  lying  between 
the  Takht-i-Suliman  and  the  Malakand  is  usually  meant,  and  this 
tract  all  lies  within  or  under  the  influence  of  the  newer  province. 
In  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  I  propose  to  deal  only  with 
the  North- West  Frontier  Province  and,  without  any  intention  of 
belittling  Baluchistan,  to  refer  to  the  former  as  the  Frontier. 
Even  with  this  limitation  the  subject  is  ample  for  one  article. 

To  begin  with,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  venture  to 
give  a  few  geographical  facts.  This  tract  owes  its  importance  to 
its  position — on  the  highway  between  Hindustan  and  the  rest  of 
Asia,  and  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  world  until  ships  ventured  to 
cross  the  oceans — and  to  its  form — a  barrier  with  well-defined 
passes,  and  so  its  history  and  geography  are  exceptionally  closely 
related. 

The  North- West  Frontier  Province,  or  most  of  it,  lies  between 
the  Indus  and  the  mass  of  hills  which  border  North- West  India. 
This  slip  of  territory  is  divided  into  four  districts,  Derajat,  Bannu, 
Kobat,  and  Peshawar.  There  is  a  fifth  district  in  the  province, 
Hazara,  which  lies  entirely  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  This 
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however,  differs  in  many  important  respects  from  the  others,  and 
is  in  no  sense  a  frontier  one,  so  we  shall  do  little  more  than  men- 
tion it  here.  The  headquarters  of  the  province  are  at  Peshawar, 
which,  being  the  largest  city  in  the  province  and  for  centuries 
past  the  natural  capital  of  this  part  of  India,  was  obviously  the 
place  to  put  them.  The  present  province,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, only  dates  from  1901,  and  owes  its  separation  from  the 
Punjab  to  Lord  Curzon — a  partition  which,  unlike  the  other  he 
carried  out  in  Bengal,  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  one  of 
the  soundest  administrative  changes  ever  made  in  India.  From 
his  headquarters  at  Peshawar,  the  Chief  Commissioner  (usually 
an  officer  who  has  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  on  the 
Frontier)  administers  the  border  districts,  enumerated  above 
(which,  from  their  exceptional  position,  differ  from  all  others  in 
India),  controls,  as  far  as  they  will  let  him,  the  border  tribes,  and 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Afghan  border.  That  it  was  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  charged  besides 
with  the  control  of  the  Punjab,  to  perform  these  duties  satis- 
factorily at  Lahore  had  long  been  admitted,  and  the  separation 
of  the  Frontier  from  the  Punjab  was  welcomed  by  all. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  in  this  case  "  the  frontier  "  is 
a  tract  of  considerable  width  and  not,  as  in  most  cases,  a  mere 
line.  It  is  not  generally  known  that!  on  this  side  of  India  there 
are  two  frontiers,  and  the  fact  causes  a  great  deal  of  confusion, 
especially  in  Parliamentary  circles.  There  is  the  frontier  of 
British  India,  which  runs,  roughly  speaking,  along  the  inner  foot 
of  the  border  hills,  and  the  Indo-Afghan  boundary,  or  "  Durand 
Line,"  which  runs  through  them,  the  distance  between  the  two 
varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles.  The  districts,  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  all  lie  within  the  British  line.  They  are  each 
controlled  by  a  Deputy-Commissioner,  and  are  in  most  respects 
like  other  districts  in  India,  but  their  border  position  of  course 
gives  them  some  special  characteristics.  Between  the  two  frontier 
lines  lies  the  strip  of  tribal  territory,  part  occupied  and  part 
"  independent,"  but  all  definitely  in  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 

The  features  of  this  mountainous  tract  which  give  it  its  im- 
portance are  the  passes  from  Afghanistan  to  India.  These  are, 
and  have  been  for  centuries,  important  for  both  commercial  and 
strategic  reasons,  and  until  a  power  having  command  of  the  sea 
came  to  India,  they  were  the  gateways  by  which  every  important 
invader  entered  India.  Opposite  each  pass,  and  in  the  Indian 
plain,  a  considerable  town  has  stood  from  time  immemorial  to 
welcome  the  traveller,  these  being  Dera  Ismail  Khan  opposite  the 
Gomal  Pass,  Bannu  opposite  the  Tochi,  Kohat  on  the  road 
leading  up  the  Kurram  and  over  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  Peshawar 
before  the  historic  Khyber  gateway,  and  Hoti  Harden  in  the  plain 
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below  the  Malakand  Pass.  The  first  four  of  these  towns  are  now 
the  headquarters  of  the  submontane  districts  in  which  they  lie, 
while  the  last  named  is  also  of  considerable  importance,  though 
rather  overshadowed  by  Peshawar.  So  with  each  district  is 
associated  an  important  pass  (Peshawar  District  having  two)  and 
the  strip  of  tribal  territory  which  borders  on  it.  These  submontane 
towns  have  all  of  them  strong  garrisons,  an  average  of  a  brigade  to 
each,  and  at  each  place  there  are  permanently  organized  "  mov- 
able columns,"  ready  to  move  at  a  few  hours'  notice  in  case  of 
sudden  tribal  outbursts.  The  large  forces  cantoned  in  Rawalpindi 
and  Nowshara  can  also  be  drawn  on  for  reinforcements  at  very 
short  notice.  All  these  towns  and  the  border  beyond  were  for 
years  garrisoned  exclusively  by  the  famous  Frontier  Force. 

Since  Lord  Kitchener  de-provincialized  the  Indian  Army  the 
force  exists  no  longer  as  a  separate  command,  and  down'Country 
regiments  mingle  with  them  in  the  border  towns,  but  the  regi- 
ments of  the  force  are  still  united  by  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  and 
are  proud  to  retain  the  privilege  of  writing  the  letters  F.F.  after 
their  names  in  the  Army  List.  The  Corps  of  Guides,  stationed 
at  Mardan,  and  their  exploits,  are  known  to  many.  Few  know, 
however,  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Frontier  Force,  whose 
quality  can  best  be  judged  when  the  writer  asserts,  as  he  confi- 
dently can,  that  this  famous  corps,  though  surpassed  by  none 
of  its  companion  regiments,  is  equalled  by  all  in  efficiency  and 
fighting  value. 

Each  pass  and  its  surrounding  is  administered  by  a  political 
agent.  Though  each  agency  is  geographically  related  to  a 
district  in  British  India,  it  is  not  in  any  way  part  of  it.  The 
conditions  of  life  beyond  the  border  are  exceptional.  The  com- 
paratively settled  population  in  the  valleys  leading  to  the  passes, 
subject  not  to  ordinary  Indian  law  but  to  a  mixture  of  it  with 
tribal  laws  and  customs,  and  the  independent  tribes  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  subject  to  no  laws  at  all  except  their  own,  both 
require  special  treatment.  Each  agent  is  therefore  directly 
responsible  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  the  rule  in  each  agency 
is  decidedly  personal. 

To  keep  the  peace  in  these  agencies  there  were  originally 
regular  troops  garrisoning  the  numerous  forts  and  posts  which 
are  scattered  about  the  country.  A  few  years  ago  these  regulars 
were  withdrawn  and  their  duties  were  entrusted  to  troops  locally 
raised,  recruited  from  the  tribes,  and  officered  by  a  handful  of 
British  officers,  specially  selected  for  the  purpose  from  Indian 
regiments.  The  men  in  these  corps  serve  all  the  year  round, 
and  except  that  they  always  remain  in  their  own  valley,  are  for  all 
practical  purposes,  regular  troops.  That  they  were  called  Militia 
from  the  start  is  therefore  unfortunate,  as  the  word  has  a  very 
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different  application  in  England.  These  corps  in  the  few  years 
they  have  existed  have  already  proved  their  worth  in  many 
frontier  skirmishes,  and  one  of  them,  the  Khyber  Rifles,  played 
a  considerable  part  in  the  recent  Bazaar  Valley  Expedition. 
That  they  have  done  so  well  is  all  the  more  creditable,  because 
the  small  proportion  of  British  officers  in  them,  about  four  to 
every  thousand  men,  means  hard  work  for  every  officer  and  the 
leaving  of  considerable  responsibility  and  initiative  to  the  native 
ranks.  For  the  same  reason  not  so  much  attention  can  be  paid 
to  smartness  as  in  the  regular  native  regiment.  But  the  rapidly 
increasing  efficiency  of  these  frontier  corps  leads  one  to  believe 
that  a  worthy  successor  to  the  old  Frontier  Force  is  growing  up 
in  these  border  valleys,  and  the  latter  has  no  cause  to  be  jealous, 
for  the  upbringing  of  the  youngster  is  entrusted  largely  to  officers 
drawn  from  its  own  battalions. 

The  headquarters  of  the  political  agents  are  at  Wano,  in  a 
tributary  valley  of  the  Cyomal,  Miranshah  in  the  Tochi,  Para- 
chinar  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Kurram  Valley,  Landi  Kotal  in 
the  Khyber,  and  at  the  Malakand  Pass.  At  the  last-named  place 
there  are  still  regular  troops,  as  conditions  there  are  somewhat 
different.  At  each  of  the  other  places  there  is  a  large  fort  where 
the  greater  portion  of  militia  corps  is  quartered,  and  scattered  about 
each  agency  are  forts  and  towers  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  which 
are  placed  on  the  main  routes  to  check  raiding  and  other  law- 
lessness. In  each  agency  there  are,  besides  the  agent  and  militia 
officers,  an  army  doctor  and  a  Eoyal  Engineer  officer.  Parachinar 
and  Malakand  are  usually  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  married 
lady  or  two.  Landi  Kotal  occasionally  has  a  lady  in  residence, 
Wano  and  Miranshah  never,  as  the  authorities  consider  that  the 
ever-present  risk  of  Waziri  troubles  makes  life  in  these  places  a 
little  too  risky  for  the  gentler  sex.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add  that,  when  a  married  officer  does  form  one  of  the  garrison  of 
Waziristan,  strenuous  efforts  are  made  by  his  wife  to  get  permis- 
sion to  live  with  him,  the  English  memsahib  in  any  part  of  the 
world  not  being  a  person  who  minds  sharing  danger  with  her 
husband.  The  powers  that  be  have  been,  however,  very  obdurate 
in  this  matter.  From  the  white  man's  point  of  view  therefore 
the  frontier  consists  of  a  line  of  small  towns  in  the  plains  and  an 
outpost  line  of  still  smaller  stations  among  the  frontier  hills. 

Life  in  the  former  resembles  that  in  most  Indian  stations  and 
has  been  described  over  and  over  again  in  novels.  I  leave  to 
others  to  name  those  descriptions  which  are  accurate  and  those 
which  are  not,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that,  generally  speaking, 
these  novels  make  out  Indian  cantonment  life  to  be  much  more 
exciting  than  it  really  is.  The  novel  remains  to  be  written  that 
correctly  describes  life  in  stations  beyond  the  frontier.  Short 
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stories  recounting  wonderful  exploits  by  imaginary  heroes  who 
lead  the  most  bloodcurdling  lives  in  frontier  forts  occasionally 
appear  in  the  magazines.  These  possibly  make  a  few  people  at 
home  imagine  that  an  officer  in  these  parts  is  perpetually  engaged 
in  skirmishes,  ambuscades  and  other  warlike  operations,  or  in 
going  about  the  country  on  intelligence  duty  disguised  as  a 
native.  Whether  the  latter  is  ever  done  except  by  the  most 
exceptional  men,  and  at  very  rare  intervals  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted ;  while  as  to  skirmishes,  though  certainly  more  frequent 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  hardly  occur  so  often 
as  to  be  considered  part  of  the  regular  routine.  The  frontier 
subaltern  sitting  in  a  fairly  comfortable  house,  even  though  it 
may  be  loopholed,  laughs  at  these  stories  and  sometimes  makes 
sarcastic  remarks  on  the  gullibility  of  the  British  public. 

What  is  really  the  great  attraction  of  frontier  life  is  the 
intimate  connection  which  every  official,  whatever  his  work,  has 
with  the  whole  agency  and  its  inhabitants.  In  ordinary  Indian 
stations,  and  to  a  large  extent  also  in  those  forming  the  inner 
frontier  line,  the  greater  number  of  the  sahibs  have  little  concern 
with  the  district  outside  the  station.  A  few  civilian  officials  have, 
of  course,  continual  work  outside  cantonments,  and  the  civil 
surgeon  and  the  sapper  have  duties  at  scattered  points  in  the 
district,  but  otherwise  the  white  men  take  little  interest  in,  and 
are  very  often  surprisingly  ignorant  of  the  geography  and  history 
of  the  surrounding  country.  But  in  a  frontier  agency  the  political 
agent  (generally  known  as  the  "  P. A.  "),  the  militia  officers,  the 
sapper  and  the  civil  surgeon  all  take  a  lively  interest  in  local 
affairs.  Their  work  involves  their  all  taking  frequent  tours,  and 
these  tours  bring  them  into  close  touch  with  the  people.  The 
P.A.  travels  on  all  kinds  of  business,  militia  officers  are  frequently 
on  the  move  inspecting  outposts,  the  sapper  has  his  roads,  bridges 
and  buildings  to  look  after,  while  the  doctor  visits  the  posts  (in 
his  capacity  as  regimental  doctor)  and  the  small  civil  dispensaries 
which  are  dotted  about  the  country.  It  is  the  exception  for  these 
officials  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  district — 
usually  some  form  of  Pushtu.  To  a  visitor  to  a  frontier  mess  the 
conversation  must,  in  fact,  appear  too  closely  confined  to  local 
topics,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  often  a  tiny  bit  bored 
with  the  long  discussions  about  the  character  of  such  and  such  a 
khan  and  the  exploits  of  budmashes  (bad  characters)  of  purely 
local  renown.  To  talk  shop,  civil  or  military,  in  these  messes  is 
not  criminal  but  customary. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  though,  that  society  on  the  border  is 
so  wrapped  up  in  its  work  as  to  be  oblivious  of  sport  and  amuse- 
ment. The  average  age  of  the  company  is  probably  thirty  or 
even  less,  for  the  local  corps  at  each  place,  twelve  hundred  strong, 
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will  be  commanded  by  a  captain  or  a  junior  major,  and  nobody 
except  the  P. A.  is  likely  to  be  older  than  the  commandant.  All, 
therefore,  are  still  at  an  age  when,  with  Englishmen,  sport  is 
still  an  important  factor  in  life. 

There  is  shooting  to  be  had  in  most  places.  In  Waziristan 
there  are  still  fine  oorial  and  markhor  (the  straight  horned 
variety)  to  be  got,  and  in  all  the  agencies  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
small  game,  partridges,  and  snipe,  and  duck.  As  shooting  can 
be  combined  with  touring  on  duty,  many  thousands  of  cartridges 
are  let  off  in  the  year. 

Hockey  has  also  been  introduced,  and  the  Pathan  sepoys  in 
some  stations  have  taken  very  keenly  to  the  game.  By  now 
there  are  scores  of  very  fair  players  among  the  men,  but  when 
first  started  the  roughness  of  the  newly-made  grounds  and  the 
slashing  strokes  of  the  wild  Pathan  made  the  game  more  exciting 
than  scientific.  Most  natives  who  play  do  so  in  bare  feet,  a  habit 
which  is  a  continual  source  of  wonder  to  the  sahib,  who  often  finds 
his  thick  boots  and  shinguards  too  little  protection  from  the  stick 
of  a  half -tamed  recruit.  The  men,  wild  though  they  are,  play  with 
the  best  of  good  temper,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  games 
are  excellent  for  them  in  every  way. 

At  Wano  and  Parachinar  (the  headquarters  of  the  South 
Waziristan  and  Kurram  Militia  Corps  respectively)  the  winter  is 
severe  and  snow  usually  lies  for  weeks  on  end.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  get  much  skating,  for  the  sun  is  always  strong  and 
covers  the  ice  with  a  sheet  of  water  by  breakfast  time  on  most 
days,  however  keen  the  frost.  The  skating  enthusiast  has  there- 
fore to  be  up  at  a  time  when  a  warm  bed  is  very  attractive.  I 
have,  however,  seen,  on  a  cloudy  day,  the  company  at  Wano  dis- 
porting themselves  on  the  ice,  taking  turns  with  the  only  two 
available  pairs  of  skates,  while  a  delighted  crowd  of  natives 
watched  the  sahib's  performance  and  the  bold  but  ludicrous 
attempts  of  a  few  sepoys  on  a  slide. 

As  skating  has  been  mentioned  and  nothing  said  about  the 
heat,  the  reader  may  possibly  have  been  led  into  some  erroneous 
ideas  about  the  frontier  climate,  so  I  hasten  to  put  him  right. 
The  two  places  just  mentioned  stand  high  up  and  well  into  the 
hills,  so  they  are  sheltered  from  the  heating  influence  of  the 
Indian  plains.  In  summer,  nevertheless,  they  are  decidedly  hot, 
hotter  than  England,  and  the  country  not  being  wooded,  the  heat 
is  felt  the  more.  Generally  speaking,  the  climate  beyond  the 
British  border  is  not  bad.  There  is  undoubtedly  unpleasant 
hot  weather,  but  cool  hill  breezes  at  night  make  it  much  more 
bearable  than  in  the  plains.  In  the  winter  there  are  sharp  frosts, 
bright  days  and  cold  starry  nights ;  in  fact,  delightful  bracing 
weather,  without  the  fogs  and  frequent  rain  which  make  the 
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English  winter  so  depressing.  The  sun's  rays,  though,  are  always 
powerful,  and  there  are  very  few  days  in  the  year  when  a  big  topi 
(pith  helmet)  can  be  dispensed  with. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  amusements  are  to  be  had  in 
plenty,  and  they  are  none  the  less  pleasant  if  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  post  a  picquet  on  a  neighbouring  hill  to  protect  a 
shooting  party  from  surprise  by  a  few  bold  raiders,  or  a  sentry  near 
the  tennis  court  to  intercept  a  possible  ghazi  (fanatical  assassin). 
Every  now  and  then  a  raid  does  take  place,  and  then  one  or 
more  of  the  happy  family  is  off  with  a  company  or  two  to  do  the 
necessary.  Very  occasionally  too  the  bullet  of  a  religious  fanatic 
or  of  a  keen-eyed  raider  finds  its  billet  in  messmate.  Otherwise 
life  in  these  places  is  no  more  warlike  than  in  more  settled  spots, 
and  the  only  sign  of  possible  trouble  the  visitor  is  likely  to  see  is 
the  small  escort  which  accompanies  every  officer  who  moves  about 
the  country. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  visitor  is  cordially  welcomed  at 
these  rather  out-of- the- world  border  stations.  If  he  comes  at  the 
right  time  of  year  in  his  old  clothes  and  brings  a  gun  with  him  he 
can  be  guaranteed  a  pleasant  time.  One  can  promise  also  that,  in 
any  stations  where  ladies  are  allowed,  his  wife,  too,  will  find  a 
warm  welcome  from  all.  I  have  myself  spent  some  years  on  the 
border,  and  during  that  time  have  lived  in,  or  at  any  rate  visited, 
nearly  every  fort  and  tower,  big  and  small,  on  this  frontier,  and 
I  cannot  conclude  without  testifying  to  the  hospitality  and  good 
fellowship  which  I  have  met  with  everywhere. 

UBIQUB. 
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CULTIVATION   IN   RHODESIA 

BY   AN   OCCASIONAL   CORRESPONDENT 

Afforestation. 

The  important  part  that  forestry  plays  in  climatic  conditions 
and  prosperity  of  a  country  is  well-known,  and  in  many  countries, 
such  as  Germany,  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  India,  special 
efforts  are  made  to  counteract  the  effects  of  denudation  by 
systematic  replanting.  Dr.  Eric  Nobbs,  who  was  recently 
appointed  Director  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southern  Rhodesia 
Administration,  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  afforestation  in  that 
country,  where  owing  to  the  development  of  the  mining  and 
farming  industries  the  consumption  of  timber  has  been  rapidly 
increasing.  Areas  are  now  being  systematically  laid  out  for 
the  cultivation  of  timber  belts  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
which  should  to  some  extent,  at  all  events,  replace  the  timber 
that  year  by  year  is  absorbed. 

Probably  the  greatest  offenders  in  the  needless,  one  might 
almost  say  criminal,  destruction  of  growing  timber — an  offence 
by  no  means  confined  to  Rhodesia  itself,  but  common  through- 
out the  whole  of  South  Africa — are  the  natives.  Not  only  do 
they  chop  down  and  burn  the  trees  preparatory  to  planting  their 
crops,  but  in  the  dry  season  they  practise  the  pernicious  habit 
of  firing  the  long  grass,  more  or  less  regardless  of  the  proximity 
or  otherwise  of  any  tree  life.  Whilst  this  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
speedy  process  for  achieving  the  immediate  object  in  view, 
clearing  the  land,  there  is  no  doubt  that  apart  from  other  con- 
siderations the  indiscriminate  firing  of  the  grass  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  stunted  growth  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  tree  life  in  South  Africa.  Steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  to  reduce  this  wanton  destruction  of 
valuable  timber  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Irrigation. 

Irrigation  is  another  important  problem  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  Southern  Rhodesia  is  making  every  en- 
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deavour  to  solve.  The  Department  recently  deputed  the  President 
of  the  local  Agricultural  Union— an  association  including  in 
its  ranks  many  of  the  foremost  farmers  and  agriculturists  in 
the  territory — to  attend  a  Congress  specially  convened  in  Cape 
Colony  to  consider  the  question  generally  and  also  to  inspect 
several  of  the  smaller  irrigation  schemes  which  have  already  been 
put  into  operation  in  that  Colony. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  practical  value  attached  to  this 
method  of  securing  the  conservation  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  lost  water,  for  use  in  the  dry  season  when  other  sources  of 
supply  become  more  or  less  exhausted,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Matoppo  Dam  near  Bulawayo.  This  is  a  large  irrigation  scheme 
and  beyond  the  financial  resources  of  the  average  farmer,  or 
community  of  farmers,  but  much  can  be  done  in  a  small  way, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  arrangements  may  be  made  whereby  small 
loans,  at  low  rates  of  interest,  can  be  made  to  individual  farmers 
of  standing,  or  to  responsible  local  communities  and  co-operative 
associations,  to  enable  them  to  establish  small  irrigation  works. 
It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  substantial  benefits  can 
be  secured  at  comparatively  small  cost  by  taking  advantage  of 
existing  sources  of  supply. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  irrigation  dams  or 
works  in  various  districts  of  Southern  Ehodesia  is  emphasised 
by  the  fact  that  whilst  the  Colony's  rainfall  is  recognised  as 
being  ample  for  almost  all  requirements,  its  fall  is  limited  to 
a  part  of  the  year  only.  In  other  words,  lack  of  facilities  for 
its  systematic  conservation  during  the  rainy  season  results  in 
the  escape  of  immense  quantities  of  water  which  could  other- 
wise be  utilised  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  What  this 
wastage  means  only  the  agriculturist  or  cattle  rancher  can 
truly  appreciate,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  supply  or  absence  of 
water  on  the  farm  or  ranch  must  in  many  cases  mean  all  the 
difference  between  prosperity  and  failure. 


A  New  Fertilising  Plant. 

A  discovery  of  much  possible  value  has  been  made  at 
Westacre  in  the  Matoppos.  Kecently  specimens  of  a  legumi- 
nous plant  bearing  large  quantities  of  nitrogen-forming  nodules 
on  its  roots  were  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  had  been  observed  that  at  Westacre,  land  on  which  this  herb, 
originally  regarded  as  a  weed,  had  grown,  supported  much  better 
crops  of  lucerne  and  oats  than  elsewhere.  A  specimen  has  been 
identified  at  the  Koyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  as  Sesbania 
punctata.  This  is  interesting,  in  that  recently  in  India  a  nearly 
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related  plant,  Sesbania  aculeata*  "  Dainchu,"  has  attracted 
attention,  and  is  there  recommended  as  a  green  manure  for  paddy 
fields,  on  account  of  its  recognised  fertilising  properties.  The  plant 
found  at  Westacre  appears  to  be  widely  distributed  in  Rhodesia, 
and  another  form,  possibly  new  to  science,  has  been  found  to 
occur  plentifully  in  the  Zambesi  Valley  near  the  Victoria  Falls. 
The  indigenous  occurrence  and  free  growth  sufficiently  prove 
its  suitability  to  the  country.  By  growing  this  plant  as  a  crop 
and  ploughing  it  in  while  in  flower  and  before  it  seeds,  the 
ground  will  be  provided  with  nitrogen,  the  most  costly  of  all 
plant  food,  for  future  crops,  and  a  supply  of  organisms  provided 
to  inoculate  any  other  leguminous  crop,  such  as  lucerne  and 
beans,  that  may  be  sown.  Whether  in  this  respect  it  is  superior 
to  cowpeas,  lupins,  or  velvet  beans,  experiment  can  alone  show, 
but  from  reports  received  this  seems  quite  likely  to  be  the  case. 

Fencing. 

It  is  encouraging  to  notice  the  progress  which  is  now  being 
made  by  farmers  in  Southern  Rhodesia  in  regard  to  fencing,  as 
well  as  in  the  gradual  adoption  by  them  of  the  principle  of  hedge 
cultivation  around  their  homesteads  and  paddocks.  In  order  to 
encourage  developments  in  this  direction  the  Administration  has 
recently  placed  some  £10,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Southern 
Rhodesia  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
it  to  grant  loans  to  individual  farmers  to  meet  the  initial  outlay 
involved.  These  advances  are  repayable  over  a  term  of  years, 
and  are  subject  to  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  only.  The 
Agricultural  Department  has  also  drawn  the  attention  of  farmers 
to  the  fact  that  plants  suitable  for  cultivation  as  hedges  are 
usually  to  be  found  growing  in  proximity  to  their  farms.  All 
that  is  required  is  the  actual  planting  and  cultivation  round  the 
areas  to  be  enclosed,  and  once  put  into  operation  the  entire 
enclosure  of  the  farm  would  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

Mohair. 

Hitherto  the  production  of  mohair  in  South  Africa  has  been 
more  or  less  confined  to  the  Cape  Colony,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  the  industry  is  receiving  attention  on  the  part  of  Rhodesian 
farmers,  especially  in  the  Melsetter  district,  where  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  country  seem  well  suited  to  the  breeding 
of  Angora  goats.  Small  herds  of  these  goats  have  been 
introduced  with  considerable  success.  Owing  to  the  enterprise 

*  The  Indian  plant,  Sesbania  aculeata,  occurs  in  many  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
often  along  roadsides.  It  is  an  under  shrub  with  a  prickly,  cylindrical  stem,  and 
with  leaves  having  many  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  about  half  inch  long  and  yellow 
in  colour,  the  largest  petal  being  dotted  with  purple.  The  pod  is  flattened,  sharply 
beaked,  and  reaches  a  length  of  about  ten  inches. 
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of  the  Principal  of  the  Melsetter  school  (Miss  H.  J.  Gilson)  an 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  production  of  mohair  by  the 
establishment  in  the  school  of  a  loom  and  by  teaching  spinning 
and  weaving,  in  both  of  which  operations  the  pupils  have 
distinguished  themselves,  and  successful  results  have  been 
attained.  Samples  of  work  produced  at  this  school  have  recently 
been  sent  home,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Gilson  for  her 
enterprise  in  initiating  so  useful  an  industry  and  in  enlisting  the 
help  and  interest  of  the  farmers.  The  district  of  Melsetter  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  be  settled  in  Khodesia  by  a  trek  of  farmers 
from  the  Orange  River  Colony.  It  is  situated  about  ninety  miles 
south  of  Umtali,  and  being  about  4,500  feet  above  sea  level 
possesses  an  excellent  climate ;  water  and  timber  are  abundant, 
and  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  capabilities  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  exceptionally  good,  but  owing  to  the  mountainous 
nature  of  this  part  of  Rhodesia  and  its  distance  from  the  railway, 
the  development  of  the  district  must  be  slow  for  the  present. 

Coffee. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  on  a  small  scale  has  for  some  time 
past  been  undertaken  by  planters  in  North  Eastern  Ehodesia,  and 
a  recent  consignment  of  berries  received  from  the  British  South 
Africa  Company's  plantation  near  Fort  Jameson  proved  satis- 
factory in  every  way.  The  aroma  and  flavour  of  the  coffee  made 
from  these  berries  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of 
Nyassaland  coffee,  and  the  favourable  reception  given  to  the  con- 
signments can  scarcely  fail  to  stimulate  planters  in  the  further 
development  of  so  promising  an  industry. 
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TRINIDAD   LAKE-ASPHALT 

IT  is  now  fifty  years  since  Trinidad  asphalt  or  pitch — for  it  is 
known  under  both  of  these  names — came  into  general  use,  and 
these  years  have  been  marked  by  a  continual  expansion  of  the 
trade,  until  the  average  consumption  of  lake-asphalt  has  reached 
about  150,000  tons  per  annum.  During  the  twenty-one  years, 
the  period  for  which  the  concession  was  originally  granted  by 
the  British  Government,  some  2,210,586  tons  of  crude  asphalt 
have  been  taken  from  the  Lake,  and  the  Government  have 
received  £735,962  in  export  duty  and  royalty.  A  renewal  of  the 
concession  has  recently  been  confirmed,  so  the  moment  appears 
opportune  for  giving  some  particulars  concerning  the  Trinidad 
lake-asphalt  industry  and  its  product. 

The  "  Pitch  Lake,"  as  it  was  named  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh, 
who  first  discovered  it  and  used  its  material,  contains  an  area  of 
127  acres,  and  is  situate  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  in  the 
south  western  district  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  British  West 
Indies.  The  crude-asphalt  is  dug  from  the  surface  of  the  Lake, 
and,  although  several  hundred  tons  may  be  removed  in  a  single 
day,  within  36  hours  the  excavations  are  refilled  by  the  exertion 
of  the  natural  pressure  of  asphalt  from  below.  The  asphalt  is 
thrown  into  iron  skeps  which  run  on  tram  lines  laid  upon  the 
surface  of  the  lake  to  the  aerial  railway,  by  which  it  is  trans- 
ported to  the  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  that  lie  alongside  the 
pier ;  here  it  is  tipped  into  the  holds  of  the  vessels  at  the  rate  of 
300  to  400  tons  a  day.  Mr.  Clifford  Kichardson,  the  well-known 
expert  in  asphalt,  describes  crude  Trinidad  lake-asphalt  as  an 
extremely  uniform  mixture  or  emulsion  of  gas,  bitumen,  mineral 
matter,  non-bituminous  organic  matter,  and  water,  and  states 
that  in  the  Pitch  Lake  there  are  many  millions  of  tons  of  asphalt 
of  a  highly  uniform  composition,  not  only  as  far  as  the  propor- 
tions of  bitumen  and  mineral  matter  are  concerned,  but  also  in 
the  relation  of  the  malthenes  to  the  asphaltenes.  When  first 
dug  from  the  lake  the  asphalt  has  an  almost  black  lustre,  but 
after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it  becomes  a  dark  brown.  It  is 
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plastic  and  "  live  "  under  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  with  a  strong 
bituminous  smell,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture. 

[Table  showing  Quantitative  Analysis  of  an  Average  Sample  of  tJie  Constituent 
Parts  of  Crude  Trinidad  Lake-Asphalt.] 

Per  cent. 
Bitumen,  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide  (CS2)    .         .         .  40 '35 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 28-80 

Water 27-05 

Insoluble  organic  matter  (non-bituminous)      .         .        V   '     '.•       3-80 


100-00 

The  crude  Trinidad  lake-asphalt  is  always  shipped  in  bulk, 
and  can  only  be  handled  with  advantage  by  buyers  who  have 
facilities  for  boiling  or  refining  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  material  called  epure,  designed  to  facili- 
tate trans-shipment  and  delivery  in  small  parcels.  The  epure 
Trinidad  lake-asphalt  consists  entirely  of  the  crude  lake-asphalt 
boiled,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  with  no  addition  what- 
ever, and  without  in  any  degree  altering  the  constituents  of  the 
material.  It  is  poured  into  second-hand  cement  or  flour  barrels, 
and  sets  as  a  hard,  homogeneous  and  uniform  material.  About 
one  and  a  half  tons  of  crude  make  one  ton  of  epure. 


[Table  showing  Quantitative  Analysis  of  an  Average  Sample  of 

Trinidad  Lake-Asphalt*] 

Per  cent. 

Bitumen,  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide  (CS2)    .         ,         .         .       55-62 
Mineral  matter  (ash)      .....         .         .         .       36-85 

Insoluble  organic  matter        „    ;   ..  .      .  .    '.  ..       .         .         .        7*53 


100-00 


Thus  the  crude  and  epure  Trinidad  lake-asphalt  are  the 
two  forms  in  which  lake-asphalt  is  shipped  to  Europe,  and  are 
considered  for  practical  purposes  the  pure  natural  material,  the 
epure  only  differing  from  the  crude  in  respect  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  water  and  its  package  in  barrels ;  and,  whilst  it  will  suit 
one  buyer  to  use  one  form  and  another  buyer  to  use  the  other, 
both  forms  can  be  used  equally  well  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  certificate  of  origin  which  is  issued  by  the  Government  of 
Trinidad  with  every  cargo  of  asphalt,  either  crude  or  epure, 
from  the  lake  is  sufficient  guarantee  to  any  buyer  that  he  is 
obtaining  the  genuine  material ;  at  the  same  time,  the  three 
constituents  of  Trinidad  lake-asphalt,  namely,  the  bitumen, 
mineral  matter  and  the  insoluble  organic  matter,  possess  such 
constant  and  distinguishing  features  that  the  asphalt  may  be 
easily  recognised  by  the  analyst  in  its  natural  and  unsophisticated 
condition.  Even  the  water,  being  of  a  thermal  origin,  has  its 
own  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  contributes  to  the  qualities 
of  Trinidad  lake-asphalt. 

*  This  analysis  is  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  crude  asphalt  given  above. 
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of  the  distinguishing  features  in  all  bitumens  is  their 
solubilities  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  proportions  of  bituminous  matter 
soluble  in  petroleum  ether,  and  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  the 
ratio  which  each  bears  to  the  other.  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson 
divides  these  into  malthenes  and  asphaltenes,  a  division  that  is 
not  only  an  index  to  the  source  of  natural  bitumens,  but  also  in 
some  degree  an  index  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  can  be 
applied  naturally.  Mr.  Bertram  Blount,  F.I.C.,  tells  us  that  "  in 
Trinidad  lake-asphalt  the  proportion  of  bituminous  matter  soluble 
in  petroleum  ether  is  approximately  double  that  soluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide.  This  ratio,  namely  two  to  one,  of  the  bituminous 
constituents  is  characteristic  of  genuine  Trinidad  lake-asphalt, 
and  any  considerable  departure  from  it  indicates  that  the  material 
is  of  a  different  nature  and  origin." 

[Table  showing  the  Solubilities  of  the  Sample  of  the  Trinidad  Lake-Asphalt 

Epure  given  above.] 

Per  cent. 

Total  amount  of  bitumen  soluble  in  CS2.         .         .         .         .55*62 
Bitumen  soluble  in  petroleum  ether        .         .     -  •*    .      35*91 
Bitumen  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide     .         .         .          19-71      -- 

55-62 

Another  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Eichardson  is  the  great 
stability  of  the  bitumen  in  Trinidad  lake-asphalt  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  liable  to  change  or  to  volatilise  at  high  temperatures. 

The  mineral  matter  in  Trinidad  lake-asphalt  is  as  much  a 
fixed  constituent  of  the  material  as  the  bitumen  itself  ;  indeed, 
one  cannot  be  considered  without  the  other,  and  so  intimately 
blended  are  they  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  by  commercial  processes.  This  identity  has  many 
advantages  in  the  application  of  the  material-to  the  applied  arts, 
giving  toughness,  body  and  reliability  under  wear  and  tear  ;  but 
it  rules  the  material  out  in  its  application  for  fine  varnish  work, 
to  which  so  much  natural  bitumen  is  applied. 

[Table  showing  the  Extreme  Fineness  of  the  Mineral  Matter.'] 

Per  cent. 
Passin  g  a  200-mesh  sieve  (-08mm.)  ......       89-8 

„          100-        „          (-13mm.)  ......         8'0 

80-        „          (-20mm.)  ......         2-2 


100-00 


Some  of  this  mineral  matter  is  so  impalpable  that  it  will  pass  the 
finest  filters.  The  analysis  shows  that  70  per  cent,  of  it  is  silica 
and  25  per  cent,  is  alumina  and  ferric  oxide.  The  presence  of 
this  exceedingly  fine  mineral  matter  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
engineer,  now  that  it  is  becoming  recognised  that  the  success  of 
all  work  in  which  mineral  matter  has  to  be  blended  with  bitumen, 
whether  in  compressed  or  mastic  paving,  depends  upon  the 
grading  of  the  mineral ;  the  mineral  matter  in  Trinidad  lake- 
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asphalt    provides   a  material  far    finer  than  any  that   can  be 
artificially  mixed  with  a  purer  bitumen. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  small  percentage  (3'80  per 
cent.)  of  the  insoluble  organic  matter  found  in  Trinidad  lake- 
asphalt,  in  common  with  most  natural  asphalts.  Mr.  Richardson 
states  that  it  originates  in  a  condensation  of  some  of  the  denser 
bitumen  itself  to  a  substance  which  is  no  longer  a  bitumen  and 
is  not  soluble  in  the  usual  solvents  for  bitumen.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  might  be  attributable  to  a  vegetable  origin.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  mineral  matter,  it  answers  the  same  purpose, 
and  is  inseparable  from  it  by  chemical  means. 

The  specific  gravity  of  crude  Trinidad  lake-asphalt  is  1'35  ; 
that  of  epur6  Trinidad  lake-asphalt  is  1*40. 

The  melting  point  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  practical 

worker  in  asphalts  or  bitumens,  because  it  dominates  his  fuel 

account ;  and  although  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  melting-points 

of  these  materials   with   great    nicety,   experience  enables   the 

melting  point  of  the  crude  Trinidad  lake-asphalt  to  be  fixed  at 

about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  say  212°  Fahr. ;  but  it 

begins  to  soften  and  break  at  about  130°  Fahr.,  whilst  the  epur6 

softens  at  about  140°  Fahr.      These  low  melting-points  are  due 

to  the  large  percentage   of  the  bituminous  matter  soluble  in 

petroleum  ether,  which  is  characteristic  of  Trinidad  lake-asphalt, 

as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  "  solubilities  "  of  the  bitumen. 

The  foregoing  remarks  relate  entirely  to  Trinidad  lake-asphalt 

in  its  crude  or  epure  condition,   in   which  it  is  for  practical 

purposes  a  raw  material,  but  this  sketch  would  not  be  complete 

without  a  few  words  on  its  product  in  a  finished  form,  ready  for 

application  to  the  many  uses  to  which  it   can  be  put.      This 

product,  consisting  of  the  crude  or  epure  Trinidad  lake-asphalt, 

boiled   and  fluxed  with  certain   bituminous   oils,   is   commonly 

known  and  described  as  refined  Trinidad  bitumen.     The  term 

has  been  so  used  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  is  so  understood 

in  the  asphalt  trade ;  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  lay  stress 

upon  the  fact  that  refined  Trinidad  bitumen  is  the  product  of 

lake-asphalt,  and  it  may  prevent  misunderstanding  to  describe 

the  genuine  material  as  refined  Trinidad  lake  bitumen. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  refined  material  from  Trinidad  lake- 
asphalt  three  points  must  be  carefully  observed.  These  are  the 
heating,  fluxing,  and  mixing.  The  process  of  refining  is  very 
similar  whether  the  crude  or  epure"  be  used,  and  the  product  is 
identical.  The  temperature  of  the  crude  asphalt  must  be  raised 
slowly;  when  steam  is  no  longer  driven  off,  the  melting  is 
complete ;  the  temperature  must  not  greatly  exceed  320°  Fahr., 
otherwise  there  is  a  danger  of  burning  the  bitumen.  The  flux 
should  be  heated  to  about  175°  Fahr.  and  then  run  slowly 
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into  the  tank  obtaining  the  bitumen.  The  mixing  must  be 
either  mechanical,  by  steam  under  pressure,  or  by  air ;  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the  bitumen  is  main- 
tained during  this  process,  and  the  agitation  must  be  kept 
up  until  experience  shows  that  the  combination  of  flux  and 
bitumen  is  chemically  and  physically  complete.  The  material  is 
now  ready,  either  for  immediate  use  or  for  barrelling  off  for 
future  use. 

No  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  laid  down  either  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  flux  or  the  amount  to  be  used  in  making 
Trinidad  lake  bitumen,  but  there  are  plenty  of  reliable  fluxes  on 
the  market,  and  perhaps  the  safest  and  the  best  is  the  residuum 
oil  from  Pennsylvania,  yet  many  of  our  manufacturers  use  shale 
grease.  The  quantity  of  flux  to  be  used  must  again  be  regulated 
by  the  purpose  to  which  the  bitumen  is  to  be  put,  and  also  by 
the  fact  of  whether  the  flux  is  of  a  light  or  heavy  character. 

The  following  analyses  of  two  samples  of  refined  Trinidad 
bitumen  were  prepared  from  lake-asphalt  for  different  trade  pur- 
poses. Both  were  fluxed  with  petroleum  residuum,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  mineral  matter  has  been  regulated  without  dis- 
turbing the  ratios  of  the  solubilities  of  the  natural  material 
beyond  the  enlargement  of  the  petroleum  extract,  which  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  nature  and  quantity  of  flux  used. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Per  cent.         Per  cent. 

Bitumen  soluble  in  petroleum  ether  .  .  .  39*59  48*06 

,,              „           carbon  bisulphide  .  .  .  21*66  20 '46 

Non-bituminous  organic  matter    .  .  ,  .  8 '41  4*49 

Mineral  matter    .  35-34  26*99 


100-00          100*00 

The  following  are  the  percentages  of  the  mineral  matter  in  the 
two  bitumens : 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Silica  ........       72*28  68-15 

Alumina 22-12  19*08 

There  is  practically  no  lime  in  Trinidad  lake-asphalt ;  the 
analytical  quantity  in  the  sample  of  epur6  given  above  is  0*5  per 
cent.,  which  is  0'20  per  cent,  of  the  asphalt.  Referring  to  the 
insoluble  non-bituminous  organic  matter,  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson 
has  published  his  most  recent  investigations  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Philadelphia, 
Vol.  VI.,  1908,  entitled  "The  Proximate  Composition  and 
Physical  Structure  of  Trinidad  Asphalt,"  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Trinidad  asphalt  contains  practically  no  organic 
matter  that  is  not  bitumen.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mineral  matter  absorbs  the  bitumen  in  a  way  that  prevents  its 
removal  by  ordinary  solvents. 
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BRITISH    COLONIES   FOR    BRITISH 
WANDERERS 

BY  MARY  F.  S.  HERYEY 

IN  venturing  to  offer  the  suggestion  I  am  about  to  propound 
to  my  fellow-countrymen  and  country-women,  I  am  chiefly 
anxious  to  address  those  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  who,  for 
reasons  of  convenience,  the  education  of  their  children,  the 
benefits  of  climate,  or  simply  because  they  have  no  special  ties 
to  detain  them  in  England,  have  elected  more  or  less  to  make 
their  home  abroad. 

That  the  number  of  English  people  who  belong  to  this 
category  may  be  counted  by  thousands,  is  a  fact  too  well  established 
to  require  proof.  Every  larger  Continental  town  which  can  boast 
advantages  or  charm  of  any  sort  has  its  English  "  colony."  The 
German  cities,  Dresden,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  the  rest,  abound 
in  English  people  of  this  type ;  Italy  is  overrun  with  them ; 
France,  Switzerland — it  is  hardly  necessary  to  name  the  innumer- 
able centres  where,  in  addition  to  the  annual  influx  of  tourists 
brought  by  the  holiday  season,  a  more  or  less  permanent  British 
population  has  fixed  itself.  The  establishment  of  English  churches 
in  these  multifarious  localities,  not  merely  of  temporary,  season 
chaplaincies,  sufficiently  attests  the  fact.  These  British  people 
fluctuate,  maybe,  between  some  northern  musical  city  or  southern 
health  resort  for  the  winter,  and  Alpine  heights  or  other  vil- 
leggiatura  for  the  summer.  But  practically  they  are,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  exiles  from  their  own  country.  They  spend 
their  time  and  money  in  lands  which,  however  inviting,  however 
enchanting  in  themselves — and,  as  an  old  traveller  in  many 
European  countries,  none  more  than  myself  appreciates  the 
full  measure  of  their  beauty  and  charm — are  yet  lands  in  which 
they  must  ever  be  guests,  can  never  be  citizens  :  lands  in  which, 
however  kindly  welcomed,  they  will  always  remain  aliens,  sur- 
rounded by  tongues,  governed  by  laws,  which  are  not  those  of 
their  own  country. 

It  is   because  I  believe  that  hundreds  of  English  people  on 
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the  Continent  are  conscious  of  the  loss  of  dignity  entailed  by 
this  severance  of  those  ties  of  citizenship  which  are  the  natural 
heritage  of  every  great  and  proud  people,  that  I  venture  to 
propose  to  some  of  them  to  exchange  the  somewhat  pointless, 
futureless  existence  they  may  have  been  leading  on  the  Continent, 
for  life  in  a  British  colony. 

The  idea  may  seem  startling  to  them  at  first,  but  if  they  will 
look  into  the  question  seriously,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
find  much  to  recommend  it.  A  few  years  ago  such  a  proposition 
might  have  appeared  wholly  chimerical ;  but  times  have  changed. 
I  will  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
growth  of  Imperial  sentiment,  and  the  vast  development  of 
means  of  transit,  have  brought  the  larger  colonies  essentially 
as  near  to  us  now  as  were  France  and  Germany  twenty  years 
ago.  In  Canada,  in  South  Africa,  English  men  and  women  will 
find  every  advantage  of  climate  and  of  civilisation  which  they 
enjoy  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with  the  inestimable  added 
circumstance  of  recovering,  so  to  speak,  their  lost  personality, 
their  position  as  citizens  of  the  State.  In  South  Africa — I  speak 
of  South  Africa  because  it  is  the  Colony  with  which  I  am 
personally  acquainted,  but  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  other 
British  possessions — every  man  and  woman  may  have  his  or 
her  place  in  the  life  of  the  community.  An  honourable  existence 
is  open  to  everyone  who  chooses  to  grasp  it,  and  the  same 
means  which  make  life  possible  flh  the  European  Continent, 
will  suffice  for  the  British  Colony,  though  the  cost  of  living  is 
slightly  higher.  I  am  not  at  this  moment  thinking  so  much  of 
persons  wishing  to  earn  their  livelihood,  as  of  the  multitude  of 
English  people  scattered  about  Europe  who  are  living  on  small 
private  means. 

To  come  to  actual  figures.  The  voyage  from  London  to  Cape 
Town,  a  delightful  trip  in  itself,  costs  roughly  £25 ;  and  a  bed- 
room with  board  can  be  had  at  about  £5  to  ^66  per  month  in 
Cape  Colony.  I  give  the  minimum;  this  can  of  course  be 
expanded  at  will  to  include  sitting-rooms,  the  hire  of  a  house, 
or  any  further  degree  of  luxury  that  may  be  desired  or  can  be 
afforded.  In  the  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia  the  rate  of  living  is 
somewhat  higher. 

Let  it  be  remembered  by  those  in  search  of  health  that,  for 
delicate  lungs,  South  Africa  is  the  finest  climate  in  the  world. 

For  those  who  desire  cheap  and  good  education  for  their 
children,  South  Africa  possesses  in  its  government  and  private 
schools  and  colleges  (some  of  the  latter  are  Diocesan  schools 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England)  excellent  opportunities 
of  instruction.  For  girls  desiring  to  become  secondary  teachers, 
the  Grahamstown  Training  College  affords  unsurpassed  facilities, 
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and  opens   the   door  to  government   service  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  training. 

In  point  of  scenery  many  parts  of  South  Africa  rival  the 
most  famous  European  regions.  Table  Bay  and  the  Cape 
Peninsula  are  as  lovely  as  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  and  the  drive  to 
Houts  Bay,  along  the  Cape  Eiviera,  was  pronounced  by  the 
late  Lord  Carnarvon  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  flora, 
too,  is  exquisite. 

Tennis,  sports,  gaieties  of  all  kinds,  abound  amongst  our 
hospitable  fellow- subjects  in  South  Africa. 

But  beyond  and  above  all  these  advantages,  I  would  place 
the  certainty  for  every  British  man  and  woman  that  they  can 
be  of  use  there.  They  can  carve  for  themselves,  if  they  so  will, 
a  real  niche  in  the  social  structure  of  the  land.  Under  their 
own  flag,  in  a  young  developing  country,  all  who  are  careful 
to  deserve  consideration,  will  receive  it.  That  South  Africa  has 
its  "growing  pains"  no  one. will  deny.  But  each  and  all  may 
contribute  to  their  healing. 

If  any  of  my  readers  have  felt  the  aimlessness  of  drifting 
from  pillar  to  post  on  the  Continent,  of  an  existence  which 
while  doubtless  affording  opportunities  for  showing  and  receiving 
kindnesses,  yet  seems  somewhat  bereft  of  that  energy  of  purpose 
which  is  the  salt  of  life,  let  them  take  my  advice  and  try  South 
Africa.  Even  if  they  have  no  object  beyond  pleasure,  they  will 
not  be  disappointed ;  though  in  this,  as  in  all  other  spheres,  the 
more  an  individual  brings  to  the  life,  the  richer  will  be  his 
reward. 

MARY  F.  S.  HEEVEY. 
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LIBERAL    POLICY    IN    THE   TRANSVAAL 
AND  ORANGE    RIVER    COLONY 

BY  WILLIAM   POTT 

SUFFICIENT  time  has  now  elapsed  since  responsible  govern- 
ment was  granted  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  to 
enable  a  calm  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to  the  success  or  other- 
wise of  the  policy  which  dictated  the  grant.  The  main  difference 
between  the  policy  of  the  Unionist  party  and  that  of  the  Liberal 
party  was  one  of  time,  not  of  principle.  The  Liberals  gave 
responsible  government  at  least  two  years  before  the  Unionists 
proposed  to  give  it,  and  gave  it  with  fewer  restrictions,  but  time 
was  the  essential  difference.  Let  us  review  the  result. 

Stated  broadly,  the  grant  of  self-government  has  proved  a 
success.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  that  the  success 
has  been  far  greater  in  the  Transvaal  than  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  the  country  where,  before  the  war,  there  was  less 
racialism  and  unfair  class  legislation  and  a  higher  average 
educational  standard  than  in  the  Transvaal.  In  the  circumstances 
one  would  have  expected  the  position  to  have  been  reversed,  and 
it  may  be  worth  inquiring  why  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

The  governing  factor  of  success  in  the  Transvaal  is  the  person- 
ality of  General  Botha  and  General  Smuts,  both  men  produced 
by  the  war,  and  from  a  Transvaal  political  point  of  view, 
of  a  type  there  was  no  precedent  to  base  a  calculation  on. 
These  two  strong  men  are  essentially  different  from  the  old-time 
Boer,  of  whom  the  English  Government  had  diplomatic  experience, 
by  which  they  would  naturally  measure  future  possibilities. 
Both  are  educated  men  and  their  acts  proclaim  them  straight- 
forward. They  have  honestly  dealt  out  even-handed  justice  and 
have  not  descended  to  slimness  and  trickery.  Being  strong,  they 
have  carried  the  majority  of  their  at  all  times  easily  led  party. 
The  Orange  River  Colony,  however,  has  not  been  so  fortunate. 
Mr.  Fischer  is  one  of  the  old  party  there,  and  with  General  de 
Wet  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  an  important  folio  in  a  purely 
farming  country,  they  have  failed  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
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in  administration  which  their  Transvaal  neighbours  have  done. 
This  is  capable  of  proof  in  the  Departments  of  Education 
and  Agriculture,  where  the  standard  of  excellence  established 
during  Crown  Colony  Government  has  been  lowered  in  both 
cases  by  substitution  of  an  inferior  class  of  inspectors  for  men  of 
proved  integrity  and  capacity.  In  agriculture,  General  de  Wet 
went  so  far  back  as  to  give  up  co-operation  in  the  destruction  of 
locusts,  till  then  a  most  successful  campaign  inaugurated  by  the 
Transvaal  Agriculture  Department  and  heartily  supported  by 
General  Botha.  Even  his  own  people  were  so  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  this  change  that  de  Wet  was  forced  to  fall  into  line  again. 
The  same,  retrograde  tendency  is  shown  in  administering  sheep- 
scab  legislation,  and  the  most  serious  damage  is  being  done  to 
the  prospects  of  sheep-farming  through  the  relapse  from  strict 
inspections  and  prosecutions  for  contravention  of  the  law. 

In  education,  a  similar  policy  is  seen.  Discipline  is  relaxed, 
an  impossible  law  intended  to  please  everyone  and  resulting  in 
loss  of  efficiency  is  in  force,  and  instead  of  the  Government  leading 
the  people,  it  follows  them  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  average  Boer  to  hate  any  form  of 
discipline  or  restriction,  every  one  wants  to  go  his  own  way,  to 
be  his  own  general. 

Under  Lord  Milner's  administration,  a  strong  Agricultural 
Department  was  organized  in  the  Transvaal.  This  Department 
made  severe,  but  necessary,  restrictive  laws  as  to  movement  of 
stock,  inspection  of  animals  and  plants  for  the  purpose  of  detecting, 
checking  and  stamping  out  disease.  The  Boers  at  first  grumbled 
long  and  loud,  decried  the  knowledge  of  veterinary  officers,  and 
all  those  in  authority  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  obnoxious 
regulations.  They  were,  however,  helpless  to  resist,  and  by 
patient  explanation  and  graphic  example,  the  more  intelligent 
were  convinced  of  the  benefit  and  necessity  of  this  discipline. 
Lung-sickness,  long  a  heavy  scourge  in  the  country,  was  practi- 
cally wiped  out,  tick  fever  was  checked,  remedies  for  stock 
diseases  discovered,  and  by  the  continued  wise  support  of  General 
Botha,  the  retrogressive  back  veldter  in  the  Transvaal  has  been 
kept  in  check,  indeed  led  forward,  and  agriculture  and  stock 
farming  generally  has  made  an  immense  forward  stride. 

In  the  Orange  Biver  Colony  discipline  had  not  been  long 
enough  in  force  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand  among  the  farmers, 
and  the  unwise  relaxation  threatens  to  loosen  the  whole  fabric  till 
it  falls  to  pieces.  Viewing,  therefore,  the  Liberal  policy  with 
all  fairness,  it  is  open  to  question  if  the  Orange  Biver  Colony 
would  not  have  gained  more  by  the  later  than  by  the  early  grant. 
One  knows  that  he  who  gives  quickly  gives  twice  in  some  cases, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Boers  are  beginning  to 
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realise  the  extraordinary  disinterested  character  of  Great  Britain's 
policy  in  so  unreservedly  giving  responsible  government.  What 
we  in  the  Transvaal  feel  is  that  we  have  to  be  thankful  we 
travel  behind  such  a  steady  team,  who  have  not  used  their 
freedom  to  run  away  on  the  old  class  legislation  road. 

The  political  immorality  of  the  breaking  of  the  agreed  terms 
of  the  Chinese  Importation  Act,  where  there  had  been  no  breach 
of  contract  by  either  the  mine-owners  or  the  coolies,  and  against 
the  wishes  of  both,  is  in  no  way  excused  or  forgiven  by  the  fact 
that  native  labour  through  various  fortunate  circumstances,  quite 
outside  possible  calculations  at  that  time,  has  been  found  tem- 
porarily to  replace  the  loss.  The  course  taken  by  the  Imperial 
Government  stands  as  a  record  of  political  dishonesty,  staining 
the  fair  name  of  a  great  political  party. 

As  to  the  ultimate  and  permanent  success  of  the  union  of  the 
people  and  the  States,  no  doubt  the  prospects  are  bright.  Co- 
operation is  fashionable  in  place  of  racial  nagging  and  class 
legislation,  and  the  aspiration  of  a  South  African  nationality 
has  seized  the  imagination  of  both  people  and  State  and  bids 
fair  to  be  realised. 

WILLIAM  POTT. 

JOHANNESBURG. 
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OUTPOSTS  OF   EMPIRE 

/.— BATHURST 

BY  IDA  LEE 

EVEKYONE  who  studied  or  even  glanced  at  the  result  of  the 
recent  shooting  contest  for  the  Daily  Mail  Empire  Cup,  must 
feel  some  measure  of  interest  in  Bathurst,  the  far-off  Australian 
town  which,  by  a  narrow  margin  of  two  points,  captured  that 
coveted  prize.  In  order  to  do  so  the  Bathurst  team  had  to  beat 
the  scores  made  by  the  picked  rifle  shots  who  represented  every 
part  of  the  Mother-country  and  her  dominions  beyond  the  seas, 
and  the  victory  was  gained  with  a  total  of  808  points  out  of  a 
possible  840. 

Bathurst,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  scene  of  more 
than  one  bushranging  adventure  told  by  Rolf  Boldrewood,  while 
situated,  as  the  map  will  show,  some  distance  westward  of 
Sydney,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  inland  towns  of  New  South 
Wales.  When  judged  by  the  standard  of  age  which  prevails 
in  the  British  Islands,  with  their  ancient  cities  ruled  by  cor- 
porations whose  origins  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
Bathurst  is  very  young  indeed,  although  not  quite  so  juvenile 
as  some  South  African  towns  whose  names  may  be  more  familiar 
to  British  ears.  For  Australia,  however,  it  has  attained  to  a 
"  respectable  age,"  and  if  we  except  Parramatta,  Windsor, 
and  Liverpool,  classing  them  as  early  offshoots  of  Sydney,  the 
township  of  Bathurst  may  take  rank  as  the  third  oldest  in  the 
Southern  Continent.  Its  early  history  is  an  inspiriting  one  to 
read,  for  the  mere  discovery  of  the  plains  on  which  it  stands  was 
a  veritable  triumph  of  the  pluck  and  perseverance  of  the  early 
colonist  over  Nature  herself  defending  the  secrets  she  had  so  long 
preserved.  Few  places  suited  to  the  wants  of  civilised  man  have 
been  so  jealously  concealed  and  fenced  off  from  observation  and 
approach,  or  more  bravely  striven  for  and  so  hardly  won. 

Imagine  a  sweep  of  rolling  downs  covered  ^ith  long  grass  and 
encircled  by  a  range  of  picturesque  mountains  intensely  blue,  and 
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you  will  gain  a  first  impression  of  Bathurst.  Flocks  and  herds, 
knee  deep  in  pasture,  roam  across  the  plains,  and  post  and  rail 
fences  mark  with  regularity  the  homes  of  the  squatters  and  of 
the  farmers.  Trees  from  distant  countries  flourish  in  the  gardens 
and  plantations  with  the  same  vigour  as  in  their  native  soil,  and 
orchards  and  vineyards,  pasture  and  wheatfields  all  bear  witness 
to  the  presence  of  Britain's  people  in  that  southern  land.  The 
apple-trees  in  the  orchards  are  facsimiles  of  those  growing  in 
Somersetshire ;  and  the  cattle  browsing  in  the  paddocks,  worthy 
descendants  of  the  Durhams  "  at  home."  Go  where  you  will, 
turn  left  or  right,  if  you  are  an  Englishman  you  will  see  and 
recognise  your  own. 

A  hundred  years  ago  no  white  man  had  set  eyes  upon  this 
fertile  territory,  although  Sydney,  only  about  100  miles  distant, 
had  been  settled  for  more  than  twenty  years.  During  that  period 
men  tried  in  vain  to  pass  over  the  mountain  barrier.  In  the  days 
of  the  first  Governor,  and  under  the  rule  of  his  successors,  attempts, 
all  of  which  ended  in  failure,  were  ever  being  made  to  cross  the 
ranges.  Curving  from  above  Broken  Bay  on  the  north  to  below 
Port  Jackson  on  the  south  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  they  com- 
pletely cut  off  all  advance  into  the  interior.  From  the  sea  coast 
to  the  Nepean  Kiver,  a  distance  of  some  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  capital,  little  or  no  land  remained  for  the  settlers. 
Fields  of  wheat,  lucerne  and  clover  covered  the  ground  up  to  and 
along  one  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  other  stood  the  "  Blue 
Mountains,"  as  these  ranges  were  styled  by  the  early  colonists. 
No  more  apt  designation  could  have  been  found,  for  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  distance  from  which  they  are  viewed  imparts  to 
them  a  wonderful  blueness.  These  mountains  had  a  strange  and 
powerful  fascination  for  the  colonists.  Eocks,  precipices,  and 
thick  eucalyptus  scrub  might  repel  the  would-be  discoverer ;  but 
when  days  bright  with  sunshine  revealed  sparkling  waterfalls  and 
smooth  green  patches  among  the  ranges,  the  desire  to  explore 
became  irresistible.  Many  perished  in  the  attempt ;  perhaps  a 
settler  in  search  of  grass,  or  a  pioneer  starting  without  proper 
equipment,  disappeared  for  ever  in  the  labyrinth  of  forest,  but  his 
disappearance  caused  little  surprise,  and  the  country  to  the 
westward  remained  unseen  and  unknown. 

Among  the  many  who  at  different  times  tried  and  failed  to 
find  a  passage  across  the  barrier  were  Captain  Paterson,  after- 
wards Lieutenant-Governor ;  Henry  Hacking,  Quartermaster  of 
H.M.S.  Sirws  ;  Dr.  Bass,  the  discoverer  of  Bass  Strait ;  Barallier, 
a  young  officer  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps ;  and  Caley  the 
botanist.  The  men  who,  in  1813,  finally  succeeded  were  Went- 
worth,  Blaxland  and  Lawson,  the  last  named  being  an  officer  of 
the  "  Veteran  Corps."  They  fortified  themselves  by  observation 
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and    reflection.     Noticing    that    the    spine    of    the    mountains 
trended   westward,   instead   of  trying   to   force   a  way  through 
all  the  valleys  and  across  the  deep  ravines  lying  between  them 
and  their  goal,  the  course  adopted  by  their  predecessors,  who  had 
failed,  they  ascended  a  ridge  and  pushed  their  way  along  the  top 
of  it,   keeping  in  sight  the  heads   of  the  gullies  which   were 
supposed  to  pour  their  streams  into  the  rivers  on  the  left  hand 
and  on  the  right.     After  a  time  the  rocky  ledges  blocked  their 
path  with  dense  masses  of  foliage,  and  at  length  they  were  forced 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  brushwood.     It  was  a  tough  fight ; 
on  one  memorable  day  five  miles  were  cleared ;  on  another  only 
two ;  but  with  unfaltering  energy,  and  in  spite  of  the  hardships 
that  beset  them,  they  clung  to  their  task.     After  a  fortnight's  toil 
the  work  was  accomplished,  although  there  was  not  a  man  whose 
strength  was  not  almost  exhausted,  nor  a  hand  that  was  not 
blistered  and  sore.     Then  it  was  noticed  with  delight  that  the 
ridge  along  which   they  travelled   was   widening  before  them. 
New  birds,  parrots  of  bright  plumage  flew  past  them.     Emus 
were  heard  calling,  and  the  sound  of  a  native  chopping  wood  told 
them,  although  they  could  not  catch  sight  of  the  black  fellow, 
that  the  bush  was  inhabited  by  man.     On  May  25th  the  track  of 
a  wombat  was  seen,  and  later,  the  smoke  of  fires  curling  upwards 
through  the  distant  trees.     Soon  after  about  thirty  natives  were 
observed,  but  so  far  off  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  any- 
thing with  regard  to  them. 

On  Friday,  28th  May,  to  the  explorers'  joy,  they  beheld  what 
looked  as  if  it  might  be  grass  country  in  the  valley  below  them. 
It  was  clear  of  trees  and  apparently  covered  with  loose  white 
stones.  The  soil  had  the  appearance  of  being  barren  and  sandy, 
but  the  men  soon  saw  that  there  was  really  grass  in  places,  and 
in  the  evening  they  descended  to  examine  it.  On  the  following 
day  a  shallow  slanting  trench  was  cut  for  the  horses  to  walk 
down,  and  more  of  the  country  was  surveyed.  Two  streams, 
which  watered  many  tracts  of  fertile  pasture,  were  found,  and 
thus  the  mystery  of  the  Blue  Mountains  was  solved. 

When  the  party  returned  to  Sydney,  Governor  Macquarie 
ordered  the  Deputy- Surveyor-General,  Mr.  Evans,  to  proceed 
by  their  track  and  survey  the  country  from  the  point  where 
Blaxland,  Lawson  and  Wentworth  had  turned  back.  Evans 
passed  some  high  hills,  from  one  of  which  he  looked  westward  for 
a  distance  of  some  fifty  miles.  At  first  he  thought  he  was  gazing 
at  a  vast  sea,  but  eventually  he  discovered  that  it  was  grass-land. 
Waves  upon  waves  of  grass  lay  before  him  like  ocean  billows, 
stretching  as  far  as  eye  could  see.  He  passed  over  the  greater 
part  of  this  expanse  until  he  came  to  what  he  says  was  "  excellent 
good  land  overgrown  with  the  best  grass  I  have  seen  in  any 
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part  of  New  South  Wales.  These  plains  I  called  the  Bathurst 
Plains." 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  a  road  over  the  mountains  to 
Bathurst.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles  of  thick  bush  were 
cleared,  viaducts  were  built  round  giant  rocks,  chasms  were  bridged 
in  a  way  that  even  to-day  would  be  considered  remarkable,  with 
the  result  that  when,  on  April  25th,  1815,  the  Governor,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Macquarie  and  suite,left  for  the  new  settlement, 'the 
General  and  his  wife  were  able  to  drive  the  whole  way  in  their 
post-chaise.  On  Sunday,  May  7th,  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a 
town  was  fixed  upon,  to  which  the  Governor  gave  the  name  of 
Bathurst  in  honour  of  Henry,  third  Earl  Bathurst,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  river,  which  flowed  through  the  plains,  was  named 
after  the  Governor.  It  is  the  Macquarie  of  the  white  man ; 
but  in  past  ages  the  black  natives  called  it  Wainbool,  or 
Wandering  Eiver,  because  of  its  winding  course  ;  and  out  of  the 
wood  of  the  swamp  oak  growing  along  the  banks  they  had  carved 
their  boomerangs,  shields  and  womerahs.  In  its  reaches 
were  large  numbers  of  that  curious  animal,  the  duck-billed 
platypus,  and  on  the  banks  grew  in  profusion  shrubs  new  to 
the  colonists,  strange  grasses,  and  flax  with  its  sweet-scented 
purple  and  white  flowers,  the  lilies  of  the  Australian  children 
to-day. 

On  either  side  of  the  river  little  dark  hillocks,  or  knolls,  and 
peculiar  fairy  rings,  such  as  old  German  poets  love  to  picture, 
had  been  formed,  and  long  furrows  at  regular  intervals  marked 
the  plains.  The  furrows  were  remarkable  and  would  have  been 
taken  for  plough  ridges  in  a  civilised  land,  but  no  ploughshare  yet 
had  broken  the  soil,  and  it  was  conjectured  that  the  water  of  a 
flood  which  had  long  receded  must  have  caused  them. 

White  people  soon  travelled  to  Bathurst  and  the  township 
grew  and  prospered.  Settlers  spread  themselves  over  the  country 
round,  and  houses  sprung  up  in  all  directions.  Barren  Field, 
the  friend  of  Charles  Lamb,  thus  wrote  of  Bathurst  and  its  sur- 
roundings in  1822 : — 

I  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  in  New  Holland  this  day,  so  different,  so 
English,  is  the  character  of  the  scenery — downs,  meads  and  streams  in  the 
flat — no  side-scenes  of  eucalyptus,  but  the  white  daisy  of  the  sod  you  may  see 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Stockmen  with  cattle  and  sheep  occasionally 
appear  upon  the  horizon  as  in  old  Holland — a  Paul  Potter  or  Cuyp  effect  rare 
in  New  Holland.  At  sunset  we  saw  wooded  hills  displaying  in  the  distance 
the  golden  blue  or  purple  which  landscape  painters  love  .  .  .  the  smoke  of 
the  little  village  of  Bathurst  is  seen  for  miles  off  as  that  of  no  other  town  in 
Australia  is  seen  at  this  time. 

Since  those  days  Bathurst  has  greatly  altered,  and  the  little 
village  has  been  replaced  by  a  large  thriving  town.  From  the 
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beginning  her  fortunes  were  placed  in  good  keeping  ;  for  many  of 
her  first  inhabitants  had  seen  service  in  the  Army,  and  instead 
of  returning  to  England,  they  preferred  to  make  their  home  in 
New  South  Wales.  These  gallant  soldiers  have  long  gone  to  their 
well-earned  rest,  but  one  may  well  recall  them  when  chronicling 
the  success  of  descendants  of  those  among  whom  they  lived  and 
whose  interests  were  theirs.  They  too  would  have  joined  heartily 
in  the  rejoicing  of  the  citizens  of  Bathurst  that  the  representatives 
of  their  town  should  have  won  a  friendly  contest  open  to  all  other 
sons  of  the  Empire.  They  too  would  have  remembered  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  Empire  Cup  rewards  success  in  that  which  may 
one  day  prove  victory  in  war. 

IDA  LEE. 


THAT   WHICH   EXALTETH   A   NATION 

THE  compass  of  thy  greatness  is  the  good 
That  thou  canst  do.     Not  continents  of  wealth, 
Not  all  the  gold  of  freighted  argosies, 
Can  weigh  against  a  deed  of  righteousness, 
Or  cleanse  the  tarnish  of  a  single  wrong. 
0  England,  Mother,  whom  we  love  so  well — 
We  would  not  have  thee  great  save  thou  art  good. 
We  would  not  measure  thy  dominions 
By  light  of  circling  suns  that  never  set, 
But  by  the  bounds  of  thine  integrity, 
Thy  truth  whose  yea  is  yea — thy  living  love 
Of  all  things  gracious  and  of  fair  report, 
Thy  faith  that  loathes  a  lie.     If  thou  hast  these, 
Supreme  in  mercy  as  in  equity, 
We  may  with  pride  confess  ourselves  thy  sons, 
And  covet  to  be  worthy.     We  will  crave 
No  poor  parochial  or  imperial  sway- 
No  selfish  domination  where  the  spoil 
Of  many  thousands  is  the  glut  of  one- 
No  huge  magnific  pilfering ;   but  a  love 
That  calleth  no  man  alien— a  desire, 
Unlimited  by  colour,  creed,  or  race, 
For  human  betterment  and  the  world's  advance. 
Our  deeds  be  noble  in  the  aggregate, 
And  true  in  the  particular.     Every  man — 
Yea,  every  beast,  be  blessed  by  our  rule  : 
Such  be  thine  empire  and  be  such  thy  crown. 

AETHUE  L.  SALMON. 
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SIDELIGHTS    ON   COLONIAL   LIFE 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

Harvesting  in  Canada  West. 

The  old  hand  works  well  within  his  strength,  but  the  novice; 
thirsting  to  distinguish  himself  by  prodigious  feats,  does  his 
utmost,  and  that  utmost  becomes  better  from  week  to  week.  At 
least  I  am  assured  this  is  so  by  farmers  with  whom  I  have 
talked  in  the  West,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Toronto  Globe. 
One  old  grizzled  chap  went  farther,  and  said  :  "  Give  me  gentle- 
men every  time.  Once  they're  used  to  work,  they'll  outwork  any 
of  them.  Let  me  see  a  gentleman  on  his  uppers.  I'll  engage 
him,  that  is  if  it  is  a  long  job.  They  have  more  sand,  and  they 
don't  try  to  see  how  little  they  can  do."  The  same  man  said  he 
liked  to  get  someone  who  could  sing  or  play  some  instrument. 
He  liked  to  see  as  much  colour  introduced  into  the  lives  of  the 
labourers  as  possible  in  the  hope  that  he  would  get  many  in  the 
habit  of  returning  from  year  to  year.  "  I  expect  to  get  a  good 
day's  work  out  of  my  men,  and  I  only  want  good  men.  When 
I've  got  them  I  want  to  make  life  interesting  enough  to  them  so 
they'll  come  back.  That  would  solve  the  labour  problem  for  me 
partly.  This  last  year  I've  only  had  two  men  come  back  to  me. 
The  rest  were  trying  to  locate  farther  west.  In  a  few  years 
they'll  be  wanting  help  themselves.  There  are  a  thousand  like 
them.  I've  been  thinking  for  years  of  going  in  more  for  stock- 
raising,  for  dairying,  or  something,  so  that  I  can  hire  men  the 
whole  year  round  and  have  them  available  at  harvest." 

"  One  of  the  best  harvests  in  years,"  said  another  farmer, 
"  and  if  I  can't  get  men  I'm  afraid  most  of  it  will  rot  on  the 
ground."  "Well,  yes,  I  may  be  exaggerating  a  little,"  he 
continued  in  answer  to  a  remonstrance,  "  but  you  know  we 
farmers  can't  feel  ourselves  out  of  the  woods  as  long  as  we  see 
trees,  and  you  know  it  is  exasperating  to  see  hundreds  of  dollars 
sliding  off  the  value  of  our  crop  through  every  little  delay  or  freak 
of  .the  atmosphere.  The  best  farmer  cannot  help  himself  under 
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such  circumstances."     "  Will  you  take  me ?"  I  asked.     "I  don't 

know  much  about  farm  work,  but  I'm "      "  Sure,  I'll  take 

you,  and  I'll  give  you  three  dollars  a  day,  too,  if  you'll  come." 
Three  dollars  a  day  and  board  I  have  heard  offered  more  than 
once  right  in  Winnipeg,  and  I  have  heard  it  refused.  I  am 
informed  by  men  just  in  from  various  parts  of  the  country  that  it 
is  hard  to  get  men  at  any  price  in  many  sections,  and  that  every- 
where farmers  are  complaining  of  grain  lying  in  the  field  waiting 
for  labour.  By  September  9  it  is  expected  there  will  be  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  20,000  at  work,  and  even  then  it  is  believed 
that  the  farmers  will  have  a  scarcity  of  help.  The  C.  N.  K. 
report  that  with  the  men  they  have  brought  on  their  excursions 
via  Chicago,  and  those  they  expect  still  to  bring  by  that  route, 
the  needs  of  their  lines  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  be 
adequately  supplied.  They  have  given  a  one-cent  a  mile  rate  to 
any  harvester  wishing  to  go  by  their  lines. 


Housebuilding  by  Hornets. 

One  morning  as  I  stepped  on  to  my  roofed  balcony,  writes  a 
contributor  to  the  same  journal,  I  discovered  on  the  ceiling 
an  oval-shaped  sort  of  paper  form,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  grey  in  colour,  with  a  small  entrance  at  the  lower  end. 
Soon  in  came  a  hornet,  with  black  and  yellow  rings  around  her 
body,  dark  wings,  six  yellow  legs  and  a  white  face.  She  was 
soon  at  work  enlarging  this  nest.  It  was  interesting  to  watch 
her  rapid  movements,  always  working  backwards,  applying  the 
material  with  her  mouth  and  two  front  feet — or  hands — building 
about  half  around  the  nest  at  a  time,  and  as  it  grew  larger  with, 
the  daily  toil,  about  one-third  at  a  time.  When  one  part  would 
be  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  below  the  rest  she  would  start  a 
section  adjoining  it,  always  building  in  circular  style.  Each  time 
her  material  was  exhausted  she  would  go  inside,  as  if  to  see  if  all 
were  well  there,  then  fly  away  outdoors,  soon  returning  replenished. 
Sometimes  she  would  put  a  supply  in  the  nest,  from  which  she 
would  work.  By-and-by  she  got  a  helpmate,  and  by  peering  up 
the  small  entrance  I  could  see  a  comb  dotted  with  white,  and 
could  understand  why  the  would-be  parent  hornets  always  gave 
this  part  their  first  and  last  attention  on  coming  to  and  fro,  and 
I  wondered  if  their  little  hearts  thrilled  with  pleasure  as  they 
beheld  the  development  of  these  sort  of  larvae.  Sad  to  relate,  one 
evening  we  had  a  smudge  on  this  balcony,  to  get  rid  of  those 
singing  atoms — mosquitoes.  How  badly  I  felt  next  morning  to 
discover  my  two  little  workers  lay  dead.  However,  in  a  few 
hours  there  were  several  young  hornets  to  carry  on  the  good 
work  of  building  up  this  home.  How  differently  they  worked ! 
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"  Green,"  indeed.  Soon  this  well-shaped  house  lost  its  symmetri- 
cal form,  becoming  very  defective.  The  little  entry  which  the 
parent  hornets  kept  so  perfectly  round,  with  a  dainty  little 
moulding  around  it,  lost  all  this,  and  had  a  jagged  appearance, 
and  is  decidedly  to  one  side.  As  the  family  increases  the  inner 
part  is  torn  away  and  used  to  build  the  outside  layers,  each 
layer  being  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  from  the  other,  forming 
a  circulating  air  space.  These  nests  are  sometimes  built  to  the 
size  of  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Though  these  hornets  have 
become  quite  numerous,  and  we  on  the  balcony  daily,  I  sleeping 
there  nightly,  they  have  never  stung  one  of  us,  but  seem  not  to 
like  strangers  and  object  to  much  noise. 


Free  Technical  Training  for  Australian  Mechanics. 

Free  training  for  colonial  mechanics  in  a  technical  factory 
is  no  small  concession,  and  the  American  firm  who  have  had 
the  shrewdness  to  make  this  offer  to  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment in  return  for  an  order  placed  with  them  in  connection  with 
the  new  Australian  scheme  of  land  defence  deserves  to  succeed. 
But  if  an  American  firm  can  afford  to  carry  on  their  business 
in  this  way,  by  how  much  the  more  should  a  British  firm 
be  prepared  to  go  and  do  likewise,  more  especially  when  the 
community  to  benefit  from  the  knowledge  gained  is  a  British 
community.  The  particular  transaction  to  which  attention  is 
here  directed  has  reference  to  the  plant  which  the  Common- 
wealth Government  has  recently  ordered  from  America  for 
the  new  small  arms  factory  it  is  intended  to  establish  in 
Australia,  and  the  firm  in  question  is  that  of  Messrs.  Pratt  and 
Whitney.  Kef  erring  to  the  matter  a  little  while  back,  Mr. 
Cook,  the  Commonwealth  Minister  for  Defence,  said  that  he 
thought  they  would  send  the  men,  adding :  "I  think  it  is  in 
every  way  desirable  that  they  should  go  and  work  at  the  construc- 
tion of  these  machines.  I  gather  that  they  are  of  a  complex 
character,  and  that  some  experience  is  necessary  to  manipulate 
them.  Action  will  be  taken  at  an  early  date.  A  cable  message 
will  go  to  Engineer-Commander  Clarkson  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  plant  and  specifications  for  the  housing  of  the 
machinery  and  for  the  motive  plant.  There  is  likely  to  be  a 
further  expenditure  of  £25,000  before  the  undertaking  is  com- 
plete. We  shall  procure  everything  we  can  locally."  Nothing 
is  said  as  to  why  the  order  was  placed  in  America,  but  on  the 
face  of  it  the  case  seems  to  be  another  instance  of  American 
manufacturers  suiting  their  business  arrangements  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  clients,  a  matter  which  manufacturers  in  the 
Homeland  are  very  chary  about  doing. 
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Sugar-Growing  in  Northern  India. 

That  useful  and  authoritative  publication,  the  Agricultural 
News,  circulating  in  the  West  Indies,  very  truly  observes  that 
the  Indian  cultivator  at  his  best  is  hard  to  beat,  although 
his  methods  and  implements  may  appear  primitive  to  western 
agriculturists.  He  is  quick  to  adopt  improvements  in  cultivation 
and  seed  if  he  is  satisfied  that  they  will  increase  his  profits ;  but 
in  the  growing  of  sugar-cane  he  is  faced  with  two  serious 
problems.  The  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  many  centuries  of 
continuous  cropping,  and  the  supply  of  suitable  manures  at 
a  moderate  cost  is  very  limited.  A  greater  difficulty  still  is 
the  climate.  The  annual  rainfall,  though  usually  sufficient  in 
quantity,  is  badly  distributed  throughout  the  year,  being  con- 
centrated into  a  few  months,  followed  by  many  months  of 
extreme  dryness.  These  two  causes,  however,  would  not  alone 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  indifferent  success  of  large  central 
cane  factories;  fresh  sources  of  manure  can  be  discovered,  and 
the  short  period  of  growth,  due  to  the  concentration  of  the 
rainfall,  can  be  mitigated  by  carefully  thought-out  schemes  of 
irrigation.  If  the  sugar  industry  in  India  is  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  foreign  importer,  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  Northern  India 
reminds  us  that  development  will  have  to  be  along  the  line 
of  intense  cultivation  by  the  grower,  to  increase  the  out-turn 
of  sucrose  per  acre,  and  improvements  in  the  making  of  raw 
jaggery  or  Gul  by  the  villager,  preventing  the  heavy  losses  by 
inversion  and  adulteration  entailed  by  the  crude  methods  at 
present  employed.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  Indian  refiner  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition  in  India,  and 
may  even  in  time  be  able  to  export  to  other  markets,  if  not 
barred  by  prohibitive  protective  duties. 


A  Trap  for  Mosquitoes. 

A  simple  and  cheap  mosquito  trap  has  been  devised  by  Mr. 
H.  Maxwell-Lefroy,  of  the  Indian  Entomological  Department. 
A  small  box,  12  inches  by  9  inches,  which  is  fitted  with  a  hinged 
lid,  is  provided  with  a  small  opening  which  can  be  closed  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  wood  made  to  slide  over  it.  The  floor  of  the 
box  is  made  of  tinned  iron  and  the  box  is  lined  with  green  baize. 
The  trap  depends  for  its  effectiveness  on  the  well-known  fact 
that  mosquitos,  during  the  day,  hide  from  the  sunlight  in  the 
shadiest  part  cf  the  room,  so  that,  when  the  box  is  placed  there, 
those  entering  in  the  morning  fly  into  it.  After  a  while,  the 
lid  is  shut,  about  a  teaspoonful  of  benzine  is  poured  through 
the  small  opening  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  the  slide  drawn 
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over  it.  In  a  trial  of  the  apparatus,  2,300  mosquitoes  were 
trapped  in  a  month,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  be  effective  in 
reducing  the  number  of  those  insects. 

Tropical  Australia. 

The  demand  for  a  White  Australia  in  a  country  having  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  its   most  profitable  land   within  the 
Tropical  Zone  is  difficult  to  appreciate,  while  the  fact  that  it 
arose  out  of  a  concession  to  the  Labour  Party  neither  speaks 
well  for  the  Labour  Party  nor  for  the  concessionaires.     A  few 
months  since  there  appeared  in  this  Review  a  pertinent  article 
on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cutlack,  himself  an  Australian 
born  and  bred,  and  now  we  have  the  South  Australian  Register 
commenting    on    the    Government    Resident's    report    on    the 
Northern  territory  which  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  State 
Parliament  in  the  following  suggestive  manner:  "The  problem 
of  developing  the  tropical  portions  of  Australia  has  been  made 
abnormally  complex    and   difficult  by   artificial  restrictions  re- 
garding the  use  of  coloured  labour.     As  a  result  of  the  Common- 
wealth policy  all  comparisons  with  other  tropical  countries  have 
been  rendered  practically  valueless.      The  cost   of    production 
relatively  to  the  market  prices  of  the  commodities  produced  is 
the  supreme  factor  in  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  all 
industrial    undertakings ;    and    in  Northern    Australia    tropical 
agriculture  will  have  to  be  carried   on,  if   at  all>  under  unpre- 
cedented labour  conditions.     The  suitableness  of  soil  and  climate 
for  the  growth  of  various  commodities  of  world-wide  economic 
utility  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated,  but — as  the  author 
of  the  report  points  out — the  crucial   test  that  will  have  to  be 
applied  is  which,  if  any,  of  those  products  "  are  likely  to  achieve 
commercial  success  on  a  large  scale  of  production   by,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  most  fitted  for,  European  labour."     The  Curator 
of  the  Palmerston  Botanic  Gardens  hopes  this  year  to  be  able 
definitely  to  settle  this  important  question  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  sisal  hemp  industry ;   and  he  is  refreshingly  sanguine 
concerning  the  ultimate  success  of  upland  rice  cultivation  with 
the  aid  of  ordinary  farming  implements.     Valuable,   however, 
as  is  the  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Holtze,  it  repre- 
sents only  a  fraction  of  the  unproductive  experiments  that  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  before  capitalists    can  be  expected  to 
invest  money  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  country  and  its  financial  requirements.     The  pity  is  that 
while  the  future  ownership  of  the  Territory  remains  undecided 
there  is  little  prospect  of  this  essential  and   costly  preliminary 
work   being   undertaken  by  anybody ;   yet   without  it  extensive 
development  is  apparently  impossible. 
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Agricultural  Education  in  Ceylon. 

The  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  in  Ceylon  in  his 
latest  Eeport  states  that  the  special  committee,  appointed  to 
inquire  into,  and  report  on,  the  work  of  school  gardens  and 
the  subject  of  agricultural  education  generally,  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  school  gardens 
be  increased  and  the  work  encouraged  by  means  of  prizes ; 
that  a  special  course  of  lectures  to  teachers  on  nature  study  be 
arranged  for;  that  a  manual  of  nature  study  lessons  and  an 
agricultural  reader  suitable  for  Ceylon  should  be  prepared  ;  that, 
in  specially  selected  schools,  definite  agricultural  teaching  be 
provided  and  illustrated  by  practical  experiments;  that  the 
curriculum  of  teachers  under  training  at  the  Government  College 
be  made  to  include  instruction  in  nature  study,  and  a  special 
teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  work  be  appointed  as  soon  as 
available ;  that  a  school  of  agriculture  be  started  at  Peradeniya 
for  training  agricultural  instructors,  and  that  a  shorter  vernacular 
course  be  provided  for  the  benefit  of  candidates  nominated  for 
village  headships. 

Education  in  Victoria  (Australia). 

In  view  of  the  proposed  changes  in  our  own  educational 
methods,  the  Bill  recently  introduced  into  theLegislative  Assembly 
of  Victoria  has  both  a  timely  and  a  special  interest.  Among  other 
changes,  it  is  intended  to  provide  for  compulsory  evening  continua- 
tion classes  for  boys  between  14  and  17  years  of  age.  This  com- 
pulsion, however,  is  only  to  be  exercised  in  a  district  which  the 
Governor-in-Council  proclaims  for  th'e  purpose.  Any  person 
(including  a  parent  of  such  boy)  who  knowingly  employs  any  boy 
under  17  years  of  age  at  any  time  when  the  attendance  of  such 
boy  is  under  the  Act  required  at  a  continuation  class,  will  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £2,  and  in  the  case  of  a  second  or 
subsequent  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5.  The  Bill  also 
makes  important  amendments  in  the  law  governing  school  attend- 
ance. The  provisions  of  the  English  Act  have  been  adopted,  and 
children  must  attend  on  every  school  meeting,  or  parents  will  be 
liable  to  a  fine  unless  there  is  a  "  reasonable  excuse."  The 
certificate  of  exemption  from  compulsory  attendance  that  is  now 
given  to  children  who  have  reached  12  years  is  to  be  abolished, 
so  that  in  future  children  must  remain  at  school  for  the  full 
period  of  14  years  of  age  unless  exempted  by  the  Minister  on 
account  of  health  reasons  or  sickness  or  poverty  of  parents,  or 
unless  they  have  obtained  the  merit  certificate.  Children  who 
are  habitual  truants  are  dealt  with  by  being  brought  under  the 
Neglected  Children's  Act  or  by  taking  power  to  commit  them  to 
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special  truant  schools.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children,  provision  is  made  for  their 
compulsory  education  in  special  schools  or  in  institutions  for 
training  such  children.  Persons  employing  during  school  hours 
children  legally  required  to  attend  school  are  made  liable  to  a 
penalty,  and  the  employment  of  such  children  before  school  hours 
is  prohibited  if  the  work  will  "  prevent  the  child  from  profitably 
taking  part  in  the  lessons  of  the  day." 

Dr.  Beattie's  Expedition, 

Dr.  Beattie,  who  left  Cape  Town  some  months  ago  on  an 
expedition  in  connection  with  the  Geodetic  Survey  of  Africa, 
and  intends  eventually  to  reach  Cairo,  is  now  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent.  According  to  the  latest  news  he  was  at  Fort  Bosebery 
near  the  Congo  Border  on  May '31.  Since  leaving  Broken  Hill 
he  had  travelled  about  300  miles,  the  whole  route  lying  through 
forest  country.  The  road  is  described  as  a  Kaffir  path,  obstructed 
at  irregular  intervals  by  ant-heaps,  tree  stumps  or  fallen  trees. 
The  country  is  very  well  watered,  the  party  having  had  to  cross 
four  or  five  streams  a  day  since  Broken  Hill.  Most  of  them 
had  no  bridges,  and  tlie  travellers  were  carried  across  in  machillas 
— hammocks  swung  on  poles.  On  one  or  two  occasions  canoes  or 
dug-outs  were  necessary.  The  natives,  Dr.  Beattie  tells  us,  are 
not  very  interesting,  the  best  thing  about  them  being  their  appear- 
ance. The  men  usually  have  beautifully  made  bodies,  and  their 
features  show  signs  of  Arab  blood.  The  women  are  not  so  well 
made.  The  houses  are  either  "  lean  to's  "  or  mud  hovels,  made 
with  branches,  grass,  and  clay.  The  door  is  the  only  entrance  to 
these  primitive  dwellings,  and  as  this  is  covered  up  at  night  with 
a  mat,  and  a  fire  lit  inside,  the  atmosphere  by  the  morning  is 
indescribable.  Furniture  does  not  exist,  Mother  Earth  serving 
as  chair,  table  and  everything.  The  method  of  salutation, 
according  to  Dr.  Beattie,  is  distinctly  curious.  The  men  squat 
"  on  their  hunkers  "  and  clap  their  hands,  and  the  women  give 
vent  to  a  kind  of  screech.  The  coins  of  the  country  are  calico 
and  salt.  A  yard  of  calico  equals  over  sixpence ;  three  pudding- 
spoonfuls  of  salt  equal  one  tickey.  An  egg  costs  a  spoonful  of 
salt,  a  fowl  a  yard  of  calico.  The  chiefs  all  come  in  with  presents 
and  receive  gifts  in  return.  The  presents  consist  of  a  fowl,  eggs, 
and  meal,  at  times  tomatoes  and  English  potatoes,  and  even 
onions. 

An  Australian  on  Canadian  Imperialism.    . 

In  view  of  the  passing  into  law  of  the  South  African  Constitu- 
tion Bill  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  two  white  races  inhabiting 
that  part  of  the  Empire,  the  following  observations  by  a  corres- 
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pondent  of  the  Melbourne  Argus  on  the  Imperialism  of  the  English 
and  French-Canadians,  are  both  timely  and  instructive.     "  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  amity  existing  between  the  two  races. 
On  fundamental  questions  they  will  continue  to  differ,  but  the 
union  is  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  both.     As  Canadians,  they  are  one 
and  indissoluble ;  as  Imperialists,  they  are  also  united,  but  there 
is  this  difference — English-Canadians  are  Imperialists  as  much  by 
sentiment  as  by  a  lively  consideration  of  self-interest ;  the  French  are 
not  swayed  by  their  emotions,  but  look  upon  Imperialism  as  purely 
a  business  proposition.     They  find  it  to  be  good  and  they  declare 
for  it.    *  If  you  ask  me,'  said  a  leading  French-Canadian  journalist, 
'  if  the  French-Canadians  are  loyal  to  the  Empire  because  they 
love  it,  I  say  no ;  they  are  no  more  in  love  with  the  British  than 
they  are  with  the  French   nation   of    to-day.      But    they   are 
Imperialists  because  they  believe  that  Imperialism  is  the  best 
policy  for  Canada.     They  uphold  the  British  Empire  and  British 
institutions  because  they  realise  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do 
so.'     At  Quebec,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  almost  wholly 
French,  an  eminent  French-Canadian,  holding  high  office,  raised 
the  question  of  allegiance  during  a  chat  with  me,  and  he  put  the 
position  in   this  way :    *  It  would  be  ridiculous   to   think  that 
anyone  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  suggest  that  French-Canadians 
should  seek  reunion  with  France;   but  if  it  were  proposed  the 
suggestion  would  be  laughed  at.    We  know  that  the  last  place  in 
which  to  seek  for  "  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  "  is  France ; 
but  here  we  have  the  fullest  liberty  to  govern  ourselves.     If  we 
do  this  badly,  then  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame.'     This  is 
really  the  tone  of  the  French-Canadians,  says  the  correspondent 
of  the  Argus,  and  he  might  have  added,  something  very  similar 
may  be  said  with  regard   to  the  tone  of  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa." 

Farming  in  Natal.  ^ 

Mr.  Thornton  of  the  Cape  Agricultural  Department  has  been 
visiting  the  Natal  farmers  and  making  inquiries  as  to  the  results  of 
the  closer  settlement  warrant  initiated  by  the  Natal  Government. 
Discussing  the  visit  after  his  return  he  said :  "  The  settlement  of 
Weenen  is  divided  into  lots  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  acres  each, 
and  the  whole  place  is  well  irrigated.  The  settlers,  of  whom 
there  are  between  forty  and  fifty,  each  having  an  allotment  for 
himself,  are  all  now  doing  fairly  well,  their  success  being  largely 
due  to  the  great  blessing  of  plenty  of  water.  The  man  works  his 
holding  himself  with  the  aid  of  his  family.  The  stable  crop  of 
the  settlement  is  lucerne,  the  growing  of  fruit  being  attended 
with  the  risk  of  having  a  crop  destroyed  by  the  fierce  hailstorms 
which  occur  with  frequency  in  that  part  of  the  country.  A  few 
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mealies  and  cereals  are  grown,  but  the  settlement  relies  principally 
on  lucerne.  For  a  couple  or  three  years  the  settlers  did  badly, 
but  immediately  they  went  in  for  lucerne  they  began  to  do  better, 
and  are  now  pretty  well  off. 

"  As  regards  ostriches,  there  are  about  a  thousand  birds  in 
Natal,  but  very  few  good  birds.  Taking  all  the  natural  condi- 
tions existing  in  Natal  into  consideration,  there  is  no  reason  why 
ostrich  farming  should  not  be  made  a  big  and  profitable  industry 
there.  Of  course,  one  must  always  assume  that  the  right  men 
will  take  up  the  business,  and  that  only  good  birds  will  be  stocked 
on  the  farms.  What  struck  me  most  was  the  great  strides  made 
in  mealie  growing.  I  attribute  the  success  of  the  mealie  business 
in  Natal  to  the  adoption  of  superior  methods  of  cultivation, 
manuring  and  the  working  of  the  lands  with  up-to-date  machinery 
instead  of  by  hand,  as  in  the  Cape.  The  individual  farmer  of 
Natal  is  really  a  progressive  citizen  of  the  State,  and  the  whole 
of  the  success  of  the  mealie  trade  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
individual.  It  appears  to  me  that  what  has  kept  mealie-growing 
back  in  the  Cape  Colony  is  the  principle  adopted  by  the  farmer  of 
giving  the  land  to  the  natives  to  cultivate  on  the  share  system. 
The  native  uses  no  machinery  whatever,  and  the  hand -hoe  limits 
the  crop.  It  is  not  a  good  commercial  proposition  to  attempt  to 
grow  extensive  crops  when  the  native,  without  any  modern  aids, 
is  relied  upon  to  do  all  the  work." 

"A  South  Australian  Aeromotor." 

"  The  science  of  aeronautics,"  to  give  the  old  order  of  things 
known  as  "  the  mania  of  flying  machines  "  its  now  commonly- 
accepted  designation,  is  not  without  its  votaries  in  Australia. 
Mr.  Lindsay  Campbell  and  Mr.  Arthur  Watts,  of  Perth,  have 
between  them  designed  and  constructed  an  "  aeromotor,"  which 
they  are  proposing  to  offer  to  the  Commonwealth  Government. 
Discussing  the  invention  with  a  correspondent  of  the  South 
Australian  Register,  Mr.  Campbell  says :  "  The  contrivance  is 
to  be  dirigible  while  in  the  air,  to  maintain  a  level  keel  auto- 
matically, and  to  alight  on  ground  or  water  without  damage.  In 
case  of  necessity  it  is  to  descend  to  water  and  still  be  dirigible. 
By  means  of  painting  with  vanishing  greys  we  have  made  the 
invention  almost  invisible  at  reasonable  distances.  It  will  carry 
fuel  to  last  twenty-four  hours.  The  structure  of  the  hull  is  a 
secret,  but  it  is  strong  and  unaffected  by  air  or  water.  A  new 
feature  about  our  flier  is  that  it  is  designed  so  as  to  be  attachable 
to  a  free  or  captive  balloon,  and  I  have  noticed  just  lately  in  an 
illustrated  paper,  that  a  Japanese  has  apparently  been  struck 
with  a  similar  idea.  Our  aeromotor  is  for  practical  purposes, 
such  as  telescopic  surveys,  or  in  war  time  for  the  dropping  of 
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explosives  on  bellicose  visitors.  It  rises  from  ground  or  from 
water  with  equal  facility.  So  far  we  have  worked  with  a  model, 
but  experiments  have  made  us  so  hopeful  that  I  have  decided  to 
start  without  delay  for  Melbourne,  where  a  syndicate  will 
probably  be  formed.  Then  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  make 
machines  for  practical  use.  The  model  has  given  us  sufficient 
confidence  to  believe  that  an  enlargement  four  times  the  size 
will  answer  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  During  transport,  pre- 
paratory to  flying,  it  would  be  adapted  to  running  along  roads 
on  strong  bicycle  wheels  or  to  any  gauge  of  railway,  and  it  would 
have  central  gear  for  monorail  if  required.  Mr.  Watts  is  the 
theorist,  and  as  I  am  a  motor  mechanic  we  are  able  to  co-operate 
to  the  best  advantage.  We  hope  soon  to  convince  sceptics  that 
this  is  no  mythical  scheme." 

Rhodesian  Peltry. 

An  enterprising  trader  in  the  M'pika  district  of  North-Eastern 
Ehodesia  recently  sent  home  a  number  of  otter  skins,  presumably 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Bangweulu,  for  disposal 
on  the  London  market.  It  is  considered  that  the  bulk  of  the 
consignment  will  sell  to  considerable  advantage,  the  raw  skins 
being  valued  as  high  as  14s.  each  for  the  larger  sizes.  They  are 
to  be  disposed  of  at  the  sales  to  be  held  in  October.  Some  of 
the  skins  have  been  dressed,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  British 
South  Africa  Company's  Information  Bureau,  138,  Strand.  The 
fur  is  thick  and  smooth,  and  it  is  surprising  that  fur  of  such 
excellent  quality  should  be  found  on  animals  inhabiting  tropical 
regions. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

AFTEE  the  improved  demand  of  the  preceding  month,  the 
markets  for  investment  securities  have  recently  relapsed  into 
comparative  dulness  and  the  prices  of  the  various  Government 
securities  tabulated  here  have  moved  within  very  narrow  limits 
during  the  past  month.  The  holiday  season  may  be  held  partly 
responsible  for  this,  and  investors  in  the  highest  class  of  securities 
have  been  disposed  to  keep  a  cautious — perhaps  too  cautious — eye 
on  autumn  monetary  factors.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  money 
market  is  so  amply  supplied  that  the  usual  autumnal  demands 
from  abroad  can  be  faced  with  equanimity. 

While  Indian  Government  securities  have  still  suffered  from 
neglect,  there  has  been  a  slightly  better  demand  for  the  railway 
stocks,  and,  although  prices  generally  have  derived  little  appreci- 
able benefit  from  this,  the  quotations  of  the  three  Guaranteed 
stocks  mentioned  here  a  month  ago  as  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  investors  have  all  improved  since  then. 

During  the  first  month  of  the  new  half-year,  the  two  big 
Canadian  railway  systems — the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand 
Trunk — showed  very  different  results.  In  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  an  increase  of  $847,000  in  gross  receipts  was  accom- 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 
3J%  Stock  it)       ... 

2J%      "      Inscribed^)  ' 
3*%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „            „      1896-7 

£ 
78,006,472 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 
(a) 
1916 

97| 

84| 
71 
94£ 
79£ 

I 

Quarterly. 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June  —  SO  Dec. 

(Q  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

7* 

4 

100 
100 
100 

82 
154J 
81 

0*9  Wl« 
lOftHMHj, 

CO  TH  «* 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +\ 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

7 

100 
100 

100 

102 
llli 

*14 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £j 

2,  023,  851  J 

6|| 

100 

101 

Bi 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  |  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  
R-ohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar  Limited 

4,  526,  148  £ 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379  580 

| 

4 

K" 

5 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

120 
81f 
110 
91 
101 
116 
87 
139 
104 

n 

4 
5 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .     .     . 
Do.  Sffl  deb.  stock  red.                    *     • 

425,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

7* 

100 
100 
100 
100 

121 
106 

89 

5i7s 
8ft 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 
Do.  5*y  debenture  stock                  .     • 

800,000 
550  000 

5 

100 
100 

94 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,  j 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

64,000 

12 

12* 

42 

o  g 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


panied  by  an  increase  of  $642,000  in  working  expenses,  so  that 
the  net  profit  showed  a  gain  of  $205,000.  The  Grand  Trunk,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  it  received  £35,100  more  than  a  year  ago, 
spent  ^£35,150  more,  so  that  the  net  result  was  a  decrease  of  £50 
in  profit.  These  figures  were  received  with  disappointment  in 
the  market  but  they  cannot  be  deemed  unsatisfactory.  They 
merely  mean  that  the  directors  are  making  more  liberal  outlays 
on  the  line  out  of  the  improved  tramc  receipts. 

Owing  to  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  Canadian  trade,  the 
Bank  of  British  North  America  suffered  a  considerable  set-back 
in  profits  during  the  past  half-year.  The  report  just  issued  shows 
that  the  net  profit  for  the  period  was  £35,564  against  £43,613  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  This  entails  a  reduction  of 
the  interim  dividend  from  eight  to  six  per  cent.,  the  same  rate  as 
was  paid  two  years  ago.  After  the  usual  allocations  to  the 
officers'  widow  and  orphan  and  pension  funds,  and  the  appropria- 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  InterU  Guaranteed 
colonial  /[   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

102 

— 

1  Apr.  —  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

105 

3 

3£%  1884  Eegd.  Stock 

4,815,800 

1909-34 

99J 

— 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,556,500 
11,018,844 

1910-35* 
1938 

^J 

BA 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%       ,,             »     W 

2,000,000 

1947 

SOx 

BS 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PEOVINOIAL. 

BBITIBH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

87 

BH 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

101 

108 

5 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

3£ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

83 

B| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

85aj 

3S 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

102 

84 

B31 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
[l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

105 

3ij 

( 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
509,495 

1923 
drawings 

102 
93 

8» 
3f 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

107 

*& 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

103 

3f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds     .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

93 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

102£ 

3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

101* 
105 

& 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(£)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(a;)  Ex  dividend. 


tion  of  £3,900  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  bank's  holding  of 
Dominion  of  Canada  Bonds  down  to  ninety-three  per  cent., 
£18,535  remains  to  be  carried  forward  against  £15,259  brought  in 
from  the  preceding  half-year.  Since  the  issue  of  the  last  report, 
the  bank  has  opened  three  new  branches  in  the  Province  of  Sas- 
katchewan. 

General  satisfaction  prevails  throughout  Australia  at  Mr. 
Deakin's  triumph  in  respect  to  the  "  Bradden  clause,"  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Commonwealth  may  now  be  provided  with  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  advertising  Australia  and 
making  provision  for  the  new  navy.  Banking  business  is  excellent 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 

Share. 

Price. 

Yiel 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,460,160 

7 

§100 

186^05 

3i 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£10,828,082 

4 

took 

103x 

3] 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

n 

107 

3 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£25,315,001 

4 

107 

3, 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

24| 

ni 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

108J 

4^ 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

95§ 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,05"5 

3 

59f 

5 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,840,011 

4 

95 

41 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

130 

3^ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,821,571 

4 

102  J 

33 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

252 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

76 

4, 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£19 

*1 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

31s.  per  sh. 

29 

53 

Hudson's  Bay 

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

90 

3, 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

8 

5 

6 

6 

Do.  new 

25  000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric\Def  . 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

5^ 

Railway  .     .     .     .     .  /Pref  . 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

107 

5. 

. 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93£ 

3*f 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

3T% 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4% 

465,115 

1935 

106 

3| 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


and  things  abroad  are  improving.  As  in  Canada,  there  is  a 
demand  for  the  duplication  of  the  main  line  of  railway.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  New  South  Wales,  but  any  action  of  the  kind 
would  entail  further  loans.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some 
places  the  demand  should,  if  possible,  be  conceded.  Public  con- 
fidence has  been  restored  by  the  exit  of  the  Labour  Party  from 
office  and  the  rise  of  socialism  has  for  a  time  been  checked. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  in  Australia,  and,  as  Sir  John  Forrest 
never  fails  to  remind  us,  there  is  a  superabundance  of  security. 
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AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3£%      „              „     M 
3%        „             „     $ 

9,686,300 
16,466,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

108 
99 

86£ 

8j 

3 

3§ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOEIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3f%        „        1889  (t) 

3%          I,         (0  '.     '. 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-491 

104 
98 
101J 
86$ 

Q  9 

3F 
3T7B 

if 

(l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3*%    »       »  to 

3%     „      „  n 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

101J 
104 
97^ 
86£ 

T-fcDHKCHtorfcS 
HIHHHHHHH 
CO  CO  CO  CO 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3£%       „            „      (0 
3%         „            „      (0 
3%         ,,            „      ffi 

WESTEBN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,268,300 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

102 
IQUx 
99 

III 

81 

3| 
3^5 
3& 

BA 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    . 
3£%      „           (t)  .     . 
3%        „           (t)  .     . 
3%        „           (t)  .     . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35$ 
1927J 

103 
99 
89 

89 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3£%  Inscbd.  Stock    (*) 

*/£         »          t» 
37                             M 

3,856,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

100 
104 
87 

34 

03 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 
) 

O  I 

* 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND    OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

103 

8H 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

311 

Melbourne         Trams  } 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

£  5_ 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

3i| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     %     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

3tf 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

4| 

7 

Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

41 

100 

98 

4^ 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

320,000 

4 

100 

102 

3£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

40 

111* 

5 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

125,000 

10 

20 

47J 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

14 

25 

64£ 

5| 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

£600,000 
80,000 

4 

100 
5 

98 

8§ 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

42 

100 

10l| 

ft|f 

Dalgety  &  Go.  £20      ... 

154,000 

7 

5 

5| 

g  i 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   ..... 

£620,000 

100 

no| 

4^ 

Do.  4%            „            „          .     .     .     . 

£1,780,000 

4a 

100 

101 

315^ 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  /    .  j 

£1,068,592 

4 

100 

84£ 

Hi 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  .     .     .     .     , 

£720,073 

5* 

100 

87* 

gi 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .     :.'•  •  . 

20,000 

2 

~*  3 

5j 

South  Australian  Company       .     . 

14,200 

15 

202 

65 

*A 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     «     . 

42,479 

7* 

1 

1 

10 

Do.  5°/  Cum.  Pref.     .     . 

87,500 

5 

10 

9| 

51 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 

£460,000 

5 

100 

103J 

o 

Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

*a 

100 

103 

*A 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

105 

3H 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

107£ 

3J 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3^%  Stock  (0    .     .     . 

10,820,402 

1940 

98J 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

86J 

«i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


In  New  Zealand  the  financial  clouds  that  have  hung  over  the 
Dominion  for  some  months  are  passing  away  and  commercial 
prospects  are  much  higher.  The  banks  have  assisted  greatly  in 
helping  the  Government  through  the  crisis,  and  as  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  has  decided  on  a  policy  of  retrenchment  it  may  be  assumed 
that  financial  difficulties  will  soon  give  place  to  financial  prosperity. 
With  Sir  Joseph  at  the  head  of  affairs  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
the  reckless  extravagance  that  Mr.  Sedden  seemed  to  revel  in, 
in  the  socialistic  legislation  which  the  late  premier,  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book  regardless  of  where  the  money  was  to  come  from 
to  carry  that  legislation  into  effect. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Ed.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

106 

ft 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  10% 

10 

3& 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  Stockf  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

33 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%) 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

200,000 

1926 

121 

^ 

i| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

'200,000 

1929 

119 

*A 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  ( 

300,000 

1920 

104 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

104 

±H 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

64 

*£ 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

97 

5f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      ...../ 

443,100 

1934 

105 

*tt 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.  \ 
Loan                        ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

110 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

116 

4il 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

*& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

100 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government, 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3£%1886       „         m. 
3%  1886         „         g. 

£ 
550,100 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,214 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

1 

£ 

£ 

m 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed^)     .     . 
3J%         „       $     •     • 
3%           „      (4     -     - 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

105a; 
106£ 
100 
86J 

i 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

97J 

3J 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption.  (x)  Ex  dividend. 


The  shortage  of  native  labour  for  the  mines   continues   to 
concern    those    interested    in    South    Africa.'    While    the    last 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

*         & 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

663,000 

1954 

99 

•*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,874,150 

1953 

103 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .      . 

850,000 

1951-3 

103 

3£ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

98£ 

** 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

94 

3 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

99 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  % 

377,446 

1964 

98 

^ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      .      . 

1,000,000 

1939 

102 

W 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

101£ 

8tf 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  b°/  Debs 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

97 

5i 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°  5%  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

99 

ug 
5 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,856,300 

5 

100 

86* 

5f 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

«* 

5 

44 

6& 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f        

160,000 

5 

6i 

8* 

3& 

Natal  Bank  £10 

148,232 

8 

4: 

2A 

2 

31 

5.11 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

nil 

3 
10 

a 
12 

"is 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

11 

25 

66| 

*& 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

nil 

5 

4| 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

15 

1 

1£ 

12 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,149,552 

nil 

1 

m 

nil 

Do.  57  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

103 

4ig 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

3 

5 

4 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

4| 

Kirnberley  Waterworks  £10       .     ,     , 

45,000 

5 

7 

H 

7& 

monthly  labour  return  was  not  such  as  the  optimistic  official 
utterances  had  led  one  to  expect,  some  comfort  was  derived  from 
the  fact  that  it  showed  some  slackening  in  the  rate  of  decrease, 
the  net  loss  on  the  month  being  2,553  hands  against  a  loss  of 
4,786  during  July.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  present 
supply  of  both  Kaffirs  and  Chinese  compares  with  that  at  the  end 
of  each  month  during  the  past  two  years : 
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Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

July          1907 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,  593  f 

51,441 

August        „ 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September  „ 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October      „ 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November  „ 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899       ' 

103,599f 

37,728 

December  „ 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February    „ 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June           „ 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

Augu&t       „ 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September  ,, 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October      „ 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November  ,, 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December  ,, 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February    ,, 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March         „ 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June            ,, 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August    .    „ 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


This  shortage  of  labour  has  again  left  its  mark  on  the  return 
of  gold  from  the  Transvaal,  August's  output  having  been  valued 
at  some  £40,000  less  than  that  for  the  preceding  month.  The 
following  table  gives  the  returns  of  the  output  month  by  month 
for  several  years  past : 


— 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

February 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

March     . 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

1,309,329 

April  .     . 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

1,695,550 

1,299,576 

May  .     . 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

1,768,734 

1,335,826 

June  . 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

July  .     . 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

August    . 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

September 

— 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

October  . 

— 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

November 

— 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

December 

— 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

Total*    . 

20,682,158 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

From  Rhodesia,  on  the  other  hand,  a  record  gold  output  was 
made  during  August,  the  total  production  being  54,253  ounces 
valued  at  £228,296  against  53,511  ounces  valued  at  £225,234  for 
the  preceding  month.  The  previous  highest  return  was  that  of 
£228,151  for  July  last  year.  The  other  mineral  products  of  last 
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month  comprised  24,141  ounces  of  silver,  95  tons  of  lead,  13,072 
tons  of  coal,  7  tons  of  copper,  4,032  tons  of  chrome  ore,  and 
30  tons  of  asbestos.  This  table  shows  the  value  of  the  monthly 
gold  output  for  some  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

January 
February 
March 
April  . 
May  . 

£ 
204,666 
192,497' 
202,157 
222,700 
225,032 
217,600 
225,234 
228,296 

£ 
199,380 
191,635 
200,615 
212,935 
223,867 
224,920 
228,151 
220,792 
204,262 
205,466 
196,668 
217,316 

£ 
168,240 
145,397 
167,424 
175,210 
189,216 
192,506 
191,681 
192,106 
192,186 
191,478 
183,058 
190,383 

£ 
155,337 
137,561 
160,722 
157,108 
169,218 
170,083 
173,313 
179,000 
173,973 
161,360 
175,656 
171,770 

July  . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

Total 

1,718,182 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

Very  satisfactory  results  are  shown  by  the  half-yearly  report 
of  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation.  The  net 
profits  for  the  past  half-year  amounted  to  $3,487,212,  against 
$3>403,530  for  the  corresponding  half  of  last  year— a  creditable 
performance  in  view  of  the  state  of  trade  in  the  East  during  the 
period.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  is  placed  to  the  silver 
reserve  fund,  bringing  it  up  to  $15,250,000,  apart  from  the 
sterling  reserve  of  a  million  and  a  half  pounds,  and  after 
providing  for  a  dividend  of  £2  a  share,  the  same  as  a  year  ago, 
there  is  the  big  undivided  surplus  of  $2,001,819  to  be  carried  for- 
ward to  the  next  accounts. 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-45f 

97 
85 

8f 

3f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (i).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

92 

3JL 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3  J%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1918-43f 
1934 

100 
107 

8A 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3J%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

98 

3A 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius   3%   guar.| 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  j 

600,000 

1940 

95 

8i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

482,390 
714,339 
422,593 

1937 
1929-54f 
1917-42* 

106 
99 
101 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

85 

31i 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Sb.ang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  j 

120,000 

Div.  £4  5s. 

£93 

*& 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments 
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In  view  of  the  great  importance  the  rubber  industry  has 
attained  in  the  British  possessions  in  the  Middle  East,  a  selection 
of  the  shares  of  British  rubber  companies  has  been  added  to  the 
tables  given  here  month  by  month.  With  the  price  of  rubber 
soaring  to  unprecedented  levels,  those  companies  that  are  already 
in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  actual  producers  are  reaping  a 
rich  harvest.  As  regards  the  future  course  of  the  rubber  market, 
the  enormous  increase  in  new  plantations,  which  cannot  become 
producers  for  some  years  to  come,  has,  of  course,  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  important  factor  that  has  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  is  that  at  present  the  bulk  of  the  rubber  is  of  the  wild 
variety  and,  seeing  that  the  plantations  can  produce  rubber  at  a 
very  much  lower  cost  per  pound  than  the  wild  rubber  can  be 
collected,  there  will  be  ample  scope  for  the  new  companies  even  if 
the  price  should  fall  to  what  now  appears  an  absurdly  low  level. 

RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay                           • 

& 
150  000 

Acres. 
3  364 

2s 

2s 

14s  Qd 

Batu  Tiga    •• 

60,000 

1  523 

£1 

£1 

37s 

Bukit  Rajah 

66  700 

2  368 

£1 

£1 

01 

Consolidated  Malay     .... 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 
Kepitigalla        

62,007 
305,860 
225  000 

1,610 
4,598 
3  294 

fir 

£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 
£1 

•1 

SA 

15s  6(1 

Kuala  Lumpur                        . 

180,000 

2  534 

£1 

£1 

Ql 

Lanadron           

262  245 

4*570 

£1 

10s 

°8 

66  024 

5  658 

2s 

2s 

Pataling        '          

22,500 

1  454 

2s 

2s 

24s 

Straits  (Bertam) 

174,615 

2  270 

£1 

fl 

QAo 

Vallambrosa           

50,600 

1,807 

2s 

2s 

24s  3d 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Paid 

Price. 

Yield, 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
„        Unified  Deht  

£7,507,000 
£55,971  960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

99 

3 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

22 

4r±B 

Bank  of  Egypt    '  

50  000 

17 

191 

351 

515 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „               „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

4 

7 

10 

(Mm 

4  3  ' 

„              „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

Si 

100 

88 

SH 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  HOME  COUNTRY 

By  CATHERINE  MARY  PHILLIMORE 

THE  Social  Problems  at  home  have  assumed  such  vast  pro- 
portions, and  cover  so  wide  a  field  that  in  attempting  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  limited  scope  of  a  review  article  one  must  be  content 
to  sum  them  up  under  a  few  representative  heads.  This  course 
is  taken  by  Mr.  Masterman  in  his  book  entitled  '  The  Condition 
of  England,'  the  purport  of  which  is  to  present  a  picture  of  the 
social  condition  of  this  country.  By  adopting  a  similar  method 
of  classification,  although  in  no  sense  proposing  to  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusions,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  obtain  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  situation  both  in  its  complexity  and  in  its  far-reaching 
effect. 

Mr.  Masterman  concludes  his  preface  with  the  following 
statement : 

I  should  like  to  think  myself  free  from  the  charge  of  disguising  polemic  as 
observation.  I  should  like,  in  a  word,  to  think  that  no  one  would  be  able  to 
ascertain  merely  from  the  following  pages  whether  their  author  was  advocate 
of  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  Socialist  or  Individualist,  Pagan  or  Christian. 

This  is  a  position  which  readers  of  his  book,  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  text,  are  compelled  to  call  in  question.  The 
author  cannot  claim  the  attitude  of  an  impassive  observer.  He 
cannot  pose  for  philosophical  impartiality  and  at  the  same  time 
press  home  ideals  and  opinions  which,  however  ably  expressed, 
cannot  be  exculpated  from  the  accusation  of  party  bias.  From 
the  first  to  the  last  page  this  book  leaves  the  reader  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  mind  of  the  author  or  the  sources  whence  his  inspira- 
tion is  derived.  Moreover,  the  question  arises,  is  the  negative 
position  claimed  any  longer  compatible  with  energies  already 
VOL.  XVIII.— No.  106.  K 
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launched  on  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world  and  now  com- 
bating in  full  tide  with  the  storm  and  stress  of  life  ? 

*  The  Condition  of  England ' — the  title  makes  its  mark  at 
once  in  every  patriotic  heart,  in  every  thinking  mind — What  is 
that  condition  ?  It  may  show  itself  in  many  forms,  many 
aspects  according  to  the  onlookers  point  of  view.  In  the  present 
instance  Mr.  Masterman  sums  it  up  under  such  headings  as  The 
Spirit  of  the  People — The  Conquerors — The  Suburbans— The 
Multitude — Prisoners — The  Country  Side — Science  and  Progress 
— Literature  and  Progress — Eeligion  and  Progress — The  Illusion 
of  Security.  These  chapters  contain  much  that  is  sufficiently 
appalling.  They  reflect,  it  is  true,  the  aspirations  of  a  man 
honestly  determined  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  evils  he  deplores ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  a  confession  of  impotence,  the 
impotence  of  authority  to  wipe  out  social  stains  of  slow  growth 
and  long  standing  ;  the  impossibility  of  short  cuts  in  the  road  to 
regeneration. 

The  "  huge  machine  of  English  justice,"  as  Mr.  Masterman 
describes  it,  is  there  patiently  at  work  administrating  without 
fear  or  favour  the  laws  of  the  land  in  days  which  can  seldom  be 
reckoned  by  eight  hours.  But  its  powers  are  cramped  by  the 
framers  of  those  laws,  or  rather  by  the  absence  of  laws  left 
unframed  for  fear  of  alienating  the  Proletariat  which  is  the 
source  of  power.  Government  so  hampered  cannot  wield  an 
authority  which,  in  its  plenitude,  would  either  arrest  at  the  out- 
set insidious  movements  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation, 
or  make  the  consequences  so  deterrent  that  the  criminal  would 
think  twice  before  continuing  his  downward  course. 

But  when  a  desirable  measure  of  social  reform  has  to  be 
constantly  balanced  by  the  fear  of  alienating  votes,  the  question 
may  force  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  simple  whether,  in  the  long 
familiar  words  of  our  Prayer  Book,  Government  does  exist  "  for 
the  punishment  of  wickedness  and  vice,  and  the  maintenance  of 
true  religion  and  virtue,"  or  whether  the  converse  of  the  words 
may  not  sometimes  more  accurately  describe  its  functions.  This 
is  hardly  an  overstatement  if  one  calls  to  mind  concrete  instances 
of  unhindered  crimes  which  repeat  themselves  again  and  again. 
One  has  only  to  point  to  the  anarchist  plots  persistently  hatched 
in  this  country  to  be  carried  elsewhere  to  their  fatal  issue.  The 
experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  shows  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  discounted  as  the  dreams  of  madmen,  for  they  have  been  trans- 
lated into  realities  which  have  appalled  mankind  by  their  brutality, 
their  treachery,  and  their  cowardice.  As  if  to  complete  the 
travesty  of  justice,  while  the  plotters  within  mature  their  schemes 
in  security,  the  city  policeman  keeps  his  beat  as  useless,  in  this 
case,  as  it  is  regular  in  the  street  outside. 
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Or  to  come  down  from  political  murders  in  high  places — of 
which,  alas,  we  have  an  experience  now  in  our  own  country  all 
too  recent — to  the  poorest  homestead  in  London,  one  finds  the 
same  self-imposed,  heartrending  impotence.  Tyranny,  in  its 
worst  form  of  brutality,  is  again  to  be  seen  masquerading  under 
the  garb  of  liberty.  For  what  other  word  than  tyranny  can  be 
applied  to  the  drunkard,  who  having  lost  his  reason  and  his 
money  in  the  ale-house,  is  "  free  "  to  ill-treat  his  wretched  wife 
and  to  starve  his  children.  Where  is  their  freedom  ?  or  where  is 
the  freedom  of  those  who  are  constrained  to  make  good,  from 
motives  of  pure  Christian  charity,  the  money  with  which  this 
man  was  "  free  "  to  reduce  himself  to  the  condition  of  a  beast, 
and  his  family  to  penury. 

Yet,  only  within  the  last  few  years,  and  now  but  partially, 
has  the  huge  machine  of  English  justice  received  certain  limited 
powers  to  palliate  such  gross  injustice  as  this.  A  timely  inter- 
ference of  wise  and  fearless  authority  might  often  avert  the  cry  of 
starving  women  and  children,  the  foodless  home,  and  the  desolate 
hearth,  before  they  had  translated  themselves  into  formidable 
problems  such  as  "  the  helpless  millions  of  the  submerged  classes," 
or  the  "  underworld  "  as  described  by  Mr.  Masterman.  To  insist 
for  a  moment  on  the  single  instance  of  the  ale-house  in  all  its 
sordid  familiarity.  If  thirty  years  ago  the  National  Insurance 
Act  had  become  law  the  modest  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  young 
working-man  of  the  price  of  two  glasses  of  beer  a  week  for  the 
space  of  three  years  would  have  placed  him  at  the  age  of  sixty  in 
possession  of  5s.  a  week  in  his  own  right,  a  modest  competence 
which  it  will  take  a  tax  of  sixteen  millions  to  levy  for  him  as  a 
charitable  dole  from  the  country.  What  was  the  obstacle  to  so 
admirable  a  measure  ?  It  was  simply  the  empty  catchword  that 
there  must  be  "no  compulsion  in  a  '  free '  country." 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  present  measure  other  than  com- 
pulsion ?  Only  it  is  compulsion  of  the  thrifty  to  make  good  the 
waste  of  the  spendthrift.  One  of  the  many  invalid  objections 
brought  forward  against  National  Insurance  was  the  impossi- 
bility of  collecting  it.  Why  should  the  work  of  collection  for 
old-age  insurance  be  more  difficult  for  Government  with  its  un- 
questioned authority  and  all  the  machinery  to  enforce  it  at 
command,  than  insurance  for  death  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prudential  and  other  private  companies,  is  collected  without 
difficulty  every  week,  and  that  not  for  three  years  only  but  for 
a  minimum  period  of  eight  to  ten  years  ? 

In  his  chapter  on  "  The  Countryside"  Mr.  Masterman  shows 
the  condition  of  England  in  a  still  more  deplorable  light.  England 
may  indeed  ask,  "What  has  become  of  my  peaceful,  simple,  pros- 
perous homesteads  ?  "  where  the  men  throve,  a  hardy  race  in  their 
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open-air  occupations,  and  the  women  baked  the  bread  on  the 
hearth  for  sturdy,  stalwart  children,  preparing  in  their  turn  to 
find  their  happiness  and  earn  their  livelihood  amidst  the  scenes  of 
their  birth.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Agricultural  depres- 
sion, due  to  the  free  importation  of  foreign  wheat,  has  driven  our 
rural  population  more  and  more  into  the  great  manufacturing 
towns,  with  the  double  result  of  depopulating  the  countryside 
and  overcrowding  the  cities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  degeneration  of 
the  physical  constitution  on  which  the  country  depends  for  its 
future  prosperity. 

Is  progress  the  right  name  to  give  to  a  condition  of  things 
which  has  bred  discontent,  enfeebled  health  and  scattered  peace 
and  happiness  far  and  wide  ?  What  the  people  have  lost  is  self- 
evident,  but  where  is  the  gain  ?  In  what  does  this  much- vaunted 
progress  consist  ?  Some  addition,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  material 
comfort,  but  this  is  immediately  discounted  by  an  increase  of 
extravagance  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  leaving  them  as  bereft 
as  ever  of  resource  to  meet  a  rainy  day.  Does  the  progress 
consist  in  added  knowledge — if  so,  how  does  that  show  itself  ? 

Long  years  ago  the  education  of  the  people  was  planned  on 
the  not  merely  right  but  essential  principle  of  fitting  them  to  earn 
their  livelihood.  This  aim  has  been  kept  in  view  in  the  expan- 
sion of  education.  Opportunities  for  technical  training  of  all  sorts 
have  been  placed  within  reach  of  the  working-classes  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  competition  of  modern 
industry.  But  since  the  day  when  this  principle  was  recognised 
as  paramount  in  popular  education  a  new  category  of  duties  has 
been  opened  to  the  working-man.  It  no  longer  suffices  that  he 
should  merely  take  his  place  as  the  bread-winner  of  the  family. 
With  the  extension  of  the  franchise  there  has  devolved  upon  him 
the  larger  and  more  onerous  duties  of  the  fully-equipped  citizen, 
and  the  obligation  to  meet  new  responsibilities  with  a  full  sense 
of  their  gravity. 

In  what  way  has  education  endeavoured  to  meet  him  and 
fit  him  for  his  new  position  as  a  voice,  it  might  almost  be  said, 
a  preponderating  voice,  in  the  State  ?  The  answer  unfortunately 
is  that  so  far  it  has  done  absolutely  nothing.  The  working-man 
attains  the  age  at  which  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise  his  right 
as  a  voter  in  total  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  duties 
of  the  citizen.  He  knows  practically  nothing  of  the  history 
of  his  country,  of  her  position  amongst  other  nations  (except 
in  such  points  as  affect  his  own  trade  or  pocket).  Above  all, 
he  is  without  any  political  ideal  apart  from  his  own  personal 
interests. 

It  is  this  failure  of  State  education  in  the  very  department 
most  important  to  the  progress  of  the  nation,  that  is  at  the 
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root  of  the  intense  selfishness  which  marks  the  political  creed 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  working-classes,  and  which  finds 
expression  in  the  narrowest  class  legislation  when  it  is  able  to 
make  itself  heard  in  Parliament. 

Quoting  from  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors,  Mr.  Master- 
man  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows  : 

In  every  trade  there  are  those  who  will  supplant  their  neighbours  by  the 
cheapening  of  the  cost,  the  lengthening  of  the  hours,  the  avoidance  of  appliances. 
In  every  city  there  is  the  unlimited  supply  of  disorganised  women  and  children's 
labour  which  sees  before  it  no  alternative  but  of  a  quick  or  a  prolonged  decay. 
The  will  to  live  still  resists  all  efforts  to  render  human  desire  impossible.  The 
apathy  of  the  East  accumulated  through  centuries  of  oppression  has  not  yet 
infected  the  industrial  life  of  the  West.  So  the  unequal  strife  continues 
between  the  attempt  to  raise  these  broken  people  into  some  semblance  of 
rational  and  humane  existence  and  the  pressure  which  drives  them  to  choke 
themselves  with  dust,  and  poison  themselves  with  noxious  vapours,  and  ravage 
into  collapse  and  ruin  the  bodies  and  souls  of  women  and  children. 

And  yet  we  are  told  in  the  same  book  that  "  Democracy  is 
now  established,  the  working-classes  have  the  largest  share  in 
the  government  of  the  nation,  and  on  them  its  progress  depends." 
If  this  be  so,  the  condition  of  England  as  depicted  in  these  pages 
would  scarcely  lead  to  congratulation  upon  the  success  of  their 
government.  So  lamentable  a  confession  of  failure  would  almost 
seem  to  suggest  the  idea  that  some  altogether  new  political 
force  is  required,  which  would  free  itself  from  the  trammels 
of  party  politics  and  think  only  of  the  welfare  of  those  it  would 
be  its  purpose  to  serve. 

After  all,  the  function  of  Government  is  not  the  exaltation 
of  one  portion  of  the  community,  even  if  that  portion  should 
happen  to  constitute  a  majority,  at  the  expense  of  every  other 
portion,  but  the  enlightened  and  equal  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  every  part  of  the  community.  If  for  the  mediaeval 
tyranny  of  the  upper  classes  over  the  lower  we  are  to  exchange 
the  modern  tyranny  of  the  lower  classes  over  the  upper,  as  seen 
in  confiscatory  legislation  and  a  thousand  other  signs  of  the 
times,  there  has  been  no  progress  whatever,  morally  speaking. 
The  location  of  tyranny  has  merely  been  shifted  from  one  part 
of  the  community  to  the  other. 

To  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  condition  of  England.  Side 
by  side  with  a  chaos  of  misery  which  seems  to  make  the  position 
almost  a  paradox,  the  cult  of  pleasure  as  an  absolute  necessity  of 
life  is  a  reproach  which  touches  all  classes  alike.  Still  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Masterman  sufficiently  accentuates  the  strong  and 
altruistic  sense  of  duty  which  is  the  key  to  the  life  of  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  upper  classes.  But  unfortunately  the  lower 
classes  have  chosen  for  their  model  that  section  who,  in  their 
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determined  pursuit  of  self -gratification,  have  forgotten  the  teaching 
summed  up  in  the  injunction  of  "  Noblesse  Oblige." 

Whether  it  is  the  few  favoured  owners  of  "wandering  machines 
travelling  with  an  incredible  rate  of  speed,  scrambling  and  smash- 
ing and  shrieking  through  the  country  " — whether  it  is  the  gaping 
crowds  at  a  football  match  watching  other  men  strive,  not  even 
in  admiration  of  their  prowess,  but  because  some  bet  depends 
upon  the  success  of  one  side  or  another,  surely  the  time  in  either 
case  might  be  better  spent !  How  different  for  instance  would 
be  the  condition  of  England  were  the  time  bestowed  on  a  training 
which  would  enable  every  man  to  defend  his  own  hearth  and  home 
instead  of  depending  for  safety  upon  the  exertions  of  other  men ! 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  two  very  common  mistakes 
are  made  in  considering  the  condition  of  the  multitudes,  or  as 
Mr.  Masterman  prefers  to  call  them  the  "  Industrial  Peoples." 

The  first  appears  to  lie  in  taking  them  collectively.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  before  Socialism  with  its  prefix  of  Christian 
had  begun  to  be  heard  of  in  England,  the  Italian  reformer,  Padre 
Curci,  one  of  the  many  Savonarolas  who  appear  from  time  to 
time  on  the  horizon  of  Italian  politics,  startled  the  thinking  world 
with  his  "  Socialismo  Cristiano."  From  the  seclusion  of  his 
cell  he  fearlessly  dealt  with  the  burning  questions  of  the  great 
world  outside.  He  suggested  the  principle  of  profit-sharing  as 
a  preventive  of  strikes,  he  protested  against  the  use  of  the  term 
"  hands  "  in  the  great  manufactories  as  depriving  the  workers 
of  their  personality  as  men ;  he  declared  that  hereafter  "  Heaven 
will  not  consist  of  multitudes  or  masses  but  of  individual  souls." 
Surely  it  is  the  present  method  of  wholesale  dealing  with  our 
fellow-creatures  which  is  the  one  source  of  failure. 

The  second  mistake  seems  to  lie  in  approaching  these  vast 
problems  from  the  outside  only.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  in  a  striking 
speech  on  the  "Housing  of  the  Poor"  pointed  out  that  comfort 
and  happiness  were  not  dependent  upon  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  the  future  inhabitants  of  Model  Dwellings,  but  upon 
the  inner  circle  of  the  heart.  This  observation  brings  me  to  the 
last,  as  it  is  the  strongest  motive  power  that  has  to  be  considered, 
the  power  of  religion,  a  vital  force  which,  in  its  effect  upon 
the  people  is,  I  regret  to  perceive,  altogether  discounted  by  the 
author  of  'The  Condition  of  England.'  "This  class,"  he  tells 
us,  "is  not  losing  its  religion,  because  it  had  never  gained  a 
religion."  Surely  this  passage  contains  a  considerable  over- 
statement. But  in  any  case  the  assertion  conveys  a  false  im- 
pression of  the  facts,  regarded  as  a  whole,  because  it  omits  all 
mention  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
that  great  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  London,  finds  no  recog- 
nition in  the  book.  Yet,  not  only  in  the  hour  of  national  calamity 
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or  national  rejoicing,  or,  as  last  year  of  national  thanksgiving, 
crowded  and  earnest  congregations  on  week-days,  as  well  as 
on  Sundays,  bear  witness  to  the  presence  of  a  living  religious 
force  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  city. 

Mr.  Masterman  struck  a  far  truer  note  at  a  great  meeting 
of  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  in  the  Albert  Hall,  when  alluding 
to  the  restless  search  in  modern  life  for  some  aim  for  existence, 
he  repeated  the  cry  of  Faith  : 

Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? 

Thou  hast  the  words  of  Eternal  Lifel 

It  is  therefore  the  more  disappointing  that  in  discussing 
"  Keligion  and  Progress,"  he  relies  on  hearsay  evidence  chiefly 
taken  from  books  untested  by  his  own  experience.  Had  he 
carried  that  experience  to  the  churches  of  East  London,  had  he 
seen  them  crowded  with  worshippers,  or  witnessed  the  outdoor 
services  where  the  people  stand  Sunday  after  Sunday  blocking 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  street,  he  might  have  modified 
his  conclusions.  Had  he  made  one  of  the  congregation  of  160 
working  people  who  assembled  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Ascension  Day  at  a  church  in  Bethnal  Green.  Had  he  reckoned 
up  the  thousands  that  constitute  the  Church  of  England  Working 
Men's  Society,  he  would  hardly  have  written  "  that  the  Christian 
faith  is  slipping  over  the  visible  horizon  of  mankind." 

To  pass  from  the  outward  observance  of  religion  to  its 
practical  effect  upon  character.  Here  again  a  closer  personal 
knowledge  would  have  shown  how  real,  how  living  is  its  force 
in  the  poorest  of  the  poor  class.  The  self-denial  which  out  of 
a  pittance  of  three-and-sixpence  a  week  could  produce  a  box 
heavy  with  farthings  as  a  contribution  to  the  building  of  the 
church — to  prove  that  the  widow's  mite  is  still  there  to  claim 
the  Saviour's  blessing.  The  Five  Shilling  Fund  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel — now  amounting  to  a  capital  of 
£2,000 — which  owes  its  origin  to  the  touching  initiation  of  a 
poor  deaf  and  dumb  woman  in  a  workhouse,  who  saved  the  first 
five  shillings  for  the  foreign  missions  out  of  the  little  gifts 
brought  to  her  of  pence  and  halfpence.  Examples  such  as  these 
are  living  witnesses  to  the  immortality  of  a  faith  which  can  neither 
be  ignored  nor  gainsaid. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  now  you  must  set  hundreds  against 
thousands,  we  have  but  to  recall  the  prophecy  that  "A  little  one 
shall  become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation." 
Individual  testimony  as  against  multitudes  and  peoples.  Inner 
conviction  as  against  external  influence ;  thus  only,  one  by  one, 
here  a  little,  and  there  a  little,  will  the  condition  of  England 
rehabilitate  itself. 
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The  working-classes  have  been  taught  a  fatal  lesson  by  their 
would-be  friends  and  advocates — the  lesson  that  material  comfort 
is  the  sole  object  and  aim  of  life.  This  idea  is  impressed  upon 
them  in  every  speech,  in  every  book,  in  every  newspaper  ;  nothing 
is  worth  having  except  improved  circumstances,  less  work,  more 
enjoyment,  fuller  opportunities  of  pleasure.  That  much,  very 
much,  needs  to  be  done  in  this  direction  no  one  will  deny,  but  to 
place  before  the  working-classes  a  goal  so  miserably  inadequate 
as  the  sole  end  of  life  is  to  offer  them  a  stone  instead  of  bread. 
Many  and  cruel  have  been  the  delusions  practised  upon  the 
working-man  by  those  who  pose  as  his  liberators,  but  the  most 
absolutely  pitiless  of  all  has  been  the  attempt  to  undermine  his 
religion.  One  result  of  this  appears  in  the  conspicuous  failure  of 
our  much  vaunted  education  to  enable  him  even  to  understand 
his  Bible  as  it  was  understood  by  his  humbler  forefathers. 

In  their  despised  rural  solitude  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
rustic  occupations  they  were  able  not  only  to  love  but  to  enter 
into  the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  to  appreciate  its  majestic 
simplicity,  to  follow  with  rapt  attention  the  cadence  of  its 
rhythm,  to  endeavour  to  make  it  their  rule  of  conduct.  The 
Bible  was  indeed  "  a  lantern  unto  their  feet  and  a  light  unto  their 
paths."  But  this  is  an  effort,  we  are  told,  either  with  regard 
to  the  Bible  or  Prayer-book  no  longer  to  be  expected  of  the 
average  working-man.  Notwithstanding  the  millions  spent  on 
his  education  an  edition  of  the  Bible  has  consequently  been 
prepared  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  day  to  make  it  more 
accessible  to  his  intelligence. 

It  is  the  fatal  system  of  lowering  the  standard  instead  of 
raising  the  individual  to  its  level  which  has  helped  to  make  the 
condition  of  England  what  it  is,  if  one  is  to  concur  in  Mr. 
Masterman's  conclusions  ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  accept 
the  heterogeneous  impression  of  pessimism  conveyed  by  this 
book  as  an  altogether  true  picture.  Mr.  Masterman  has  doubtless 
done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  many  real  and  crying 
evils.  I  would  however  venture  to  suggest  that  their  true 
remedy  does  not  lie  in  the  directions  which  he  appears  to  indicate. 
His  panaceas  are  too  short-sighted,  too  circumscribed — they  are, 
in  short,  temporary. 

To  work  the  needed  miracle  of  change  in  the  present  condition 
of  England  one  takes  a  bolder  sweep,  and  if  there  are  moments 
when  the  problem  seems  almost  insoluble  in  its  disheartening 
magnitude  the  thought  is  ever  at  hand  that  "  Time  is  but  a 
crooked  line  in  the  Circle  of  Eternity." 

CATHERINE  MARY  PHILLIMORE. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 

THE    PEACE    OP   EUROPE 

NOTHING  can  be  more  reassuring  than  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
speech  at  Sheffield.  His  definition  of  the  primary  duty  of  a 
Foreign  Secretary  is  excellent — "to  uphold  the  interests  of  his 
own  country  abroad,  and  to  endeavour  so  to  understand  the 
interests  of  other  countries  and  so  to  conduct  the  relations  of 
his  own  country  with  them  that,  when  the  interests  of  different 
countries  conflict  they  may  be  adjusted  without  breach  of  the 
peace."  Without  a  shadow  of  doubt  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  put 
this  definition  into  practice  on  every  occasion. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  Sir  Edward  has  expressed 
himself  in  such  decisive  terms  as  he  did  at  Sheffield,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  more  gratifying  to  find  him  able  to  give  so  favour- 
able an  account  of  the  relations  existing  at  the  present  time 
between  all  the  great  European  Powers.  Scarcely  a  year  has 
passed  since  the  Balkan  crisis  plunged  the  chancelleries  of  Europe 
into  the  deepest  anxiety.  Humours  of  impending  hostilities  were 
heard  every  day,  and  for  some  months  foreign  affairs  were  in  a 
state  of  turmoil.  Still  the  storm  was  weathered,  and  though  as 
Sir  Edward  Grey  admits  there  may  be  trouble  again,  "  the  fact 
that  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  have  passed  through  the  Balkan 
troubles  of  the  last  year  and  yet  maintained  their  peace  is  a  good 
augury  that  in  future  troubles  the  same  may  be  done." 

Referring  to  Persia  he  correctly  calls  to  mind  the  change  in 
the  view  entertained  by  the  representatives  of  this  country  and 
Russia  as  to  the  designs  of  the  two  nations  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  say  what  would  have  happened 
had  the  situation  last  year  been  the  same  as  the  situation  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Then  all  was  distrust,  jealousy  and  suspicion.  As  it 
is,  we  have  passed  through  the  trouble  of  last  year  in  Persia,  "  and 
in  no  section  of  the  press  of  either  country,  in  no  section  of  public 
opinion  in  either  country,  has  there  been  a  fear  that  relations 
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between  ourselves  and  Russia  would  be  impaired  by  what  was 
happening  in  Persia." 

Sir  Edward  does  not  seek  to  minimise  the  extent  of  the 
troubles  in  Morocco,  but  even  in  the  case  of  Morocco  things 
have  settled  down  a  good  deal  compared  to  what  was  the  position 
a  little  while  back.  The  anxiety  that  events  might  cause  diffi- 
culties between  European  Powers  has,  Sir  Edward  assures  us, 
greatly  diminished  if  it  has  not  entirely  disappeared.  All  this 
speaks  well  for  a  continuance  of  peace,  towards  the  attainment 
of  which  much  has  been  done  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  who,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note,  has  on  every  occasion  received  the  most 
cordial  and  valuable  assistance  from  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin. 
That  the  speech  is  regarded  with  much  interest  on  the  Continent, 
and  particularly  in  Germany,  is  clear  from  the  expression  of 
opinion  which  appeared  on  the  following  day  in  the  Kreuz 
Zeitung.  After  pointing  out  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's  declarations 
will  everywhere  be  received  with  sincere  delight,  the  German 
Conservative  organ  goes  on  to  say : 

They  will  doubtless  tend  to  dissipate  anxiety  as  to  future  complications, 
to  decrease  the  nervous  tension  which  the  political  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
had  once  more  begun  to  produce,  and  to  arouse  new  hopes  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  since  one  is  justified  in  supposing  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  not 
have  spoken  so  hopefully  and  confidently  about  the  international  political 
situation  if  his  view  had  not  been  supported  by  weighty  proofs. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  SENOR  FERRER 

To  my  thinking  it  would  have  been  matter  for  regret  if  the 
execution  of  Senor  Ferrer  had  not  been  greeted  with  general  dis- 
approval on  the  part  of  the  world  at  large.  At  the  same  time,  I 
must  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  his  summary  sentence  to  death 
can  rightly  be  described  as  a  judicial  murder.  The  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  Barcelona  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain.  For  many  months  past  the  capital  of  Catalonia  has  been 
in  more  or  less  open  revolt  against  King  Alfonso  XIII,  the  lawful 
Sovereign  of  Spain,  not  only  by  descent,  but  by  the  will  of  the 
Spanish  nation.  Yet  at  Barcelona  the  Eoyal  writs  have  practically 
ceased  to  run  in  the  capital  of  the  most  important  province  of  the 
Monarchy. 

For  reasons  into  which  there  is  no  need  to  enter  here, 
King  Alfonso  has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  assert  his  authority 
at  Barcelona  by  force  of  arms.  On  the  other  hand  there 
has  never  yet  been  any  formal  declaration  of  Catalonia  as  an 
independent  Bepublic,  and  all  European  Powers  have  up  to 
the  present  acknowledged  Barcelona  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Spanish  Kingdom,  of  which  Madrid  is  still  the  recognised  capital. 
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A  very  strict  censorship  is  exercised  over  all  intelligence  emanating 
from  Catalonia.  But  we  know  enough  to  assume  that  Barcelona 
had  declared  her  independence  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  and  that 
Senor  Ferrer  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  Cata- 
lonian  emancipation  from  the  rule  of  her  reigning  Sovereign, 
King  Alfonso.  It  seems  also  to  be  admitted  on  both  sides  that 
Senor  Ferrer  had  recently  induced  a  village  in  Catalonia  to 
proclaim  its  independence  of  Spanish  rule  and  to  declare  itself  an 
independent  Kepublic.  It  appears  intrinsically  probable  that  the 
object  of  this  Republican  Pronunciamento  was  to  stimulate  a 
similar  declaration  on  the  part  of  Barcelona.  But  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  declaration  was  tantamount 
to  overt  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  reigning 
Monarch,  and  therefore  equivalent  to  high  treason.  If  the  above 
facts  are  correctly  stated  it  is  obvious  that  Senor  Ferrer  had 
committed  high  treason  against  his  lawful  Sovereign  and  was 
therefore  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death. 

What  is  just,  however,  in  law  is  not  necessarily  just  in  equity. 
To  me,  judging  as  a  foreigner  from  an  outside  point  of  view,  it 
seems  that  the  requirements  of  abstract  justice  would  have  been 
adequately  satisfied  if  Senor  Ferrer  had  been  detained  in  prison 
till  such  time  as  in  the  opinion  of  King  Alfonso  and  his  Ministers 
he  could  be  allowed  at  large  without  peril  to  the  public 
safety.  No  Spaniard,  by  all  accounts,  had  ever  worked  harder  to 
promote  the  spread  of  public  education  in  his  own  country  and 
amidst  his  own  people  than  Ferrer.  I  am  not  influenced  in  this 
matter  by  any  unreasoning  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  popular  educa- 
tion to  remove  all  the  evils  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  but  I  cannot  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  to  thrust  education  upon  people,  who  have 
no  wish  to  be  educated,  can  be  regarded  as  a  criminal  offence 
deserving  of  death.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  see  stated,  that  70 
Spaniards  out  of  every  100  can  neither  read  nor  write,  it  can 
hardly  be  disputed  that  Senor  Ferrer  was  doing  a  good  workfor  Spain 
in  promoting  education  amidst  his  fellow-countrymen,  even  if  the 
vast  majority  were  indifferent  to  its  acquisition  either  for  them- 
selves or  their  children.  Moreover,  the  bare  fact  that  the  Spanish 
priesthood,  as  a  body,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  Senor  Ferrer's 
educational  propaganda  tells  strongly  in  his  favour.  At  any  rate, 
one  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
of  education  will  not  be  altogether  thrown  away  on  future 
generations  of  Spaniards. 

THE   TRIPLE  ALLIANCE 

Early  in  last  month  there  occurred  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  year  when  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  signed  the 
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memorable  Treaty  of  Alliance  to  which  Italy  subsequently  became 
a  party,  and  which  is  known  to  history  as  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Under  this  compact  peace  has  been  secured  throughout  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  result  has  fully  justified  the 
language  employed  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  when,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  he  described  the  con- 
vention entered  into  between  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  as 
"  tidings  of  gladness  and  great  joy."  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  entertains 
ambitions  calculated  to  militate  against  the  interests  of  peace; 
and  this  statement  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  Germany 
and  England,  although  in  quarters,  where  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought,  the  two  nations  are  sometimes  represented  as  being  the 
reverse  of  friendly.  The  exact  contrary  is  the  truth  ;  England  has 
no  cause  whatever  to  object  to  German  policy  either  abroad  or 
at  home :  while  Germany  has  no  reason  to  view  with  disfavour 
our  British  naval  supremacy  on  the  high  seas  any  more  than 
England  has  to  object  to  Germany's  military  supremacy  on  land. 
England  and  Germany  are  getting  to  understand  more  distinctly 
each  other's  point  of  view.  And  it  is  pleasing  to  record  that  both 
Governments  and  both  nations  are  approaching  a  friendliness 
which  it  is  greatly  to  be  hope  may  grow  in  intensity  year  by  year. 
Thirty  years  is  considered  on  a  rough  and  ready  calculation 
to  represent  the  average  life  of  a  generation.  I  suppose  this 
means  that  if  the  whole  of  the  human  race  were  suddenly  born 
again  under  the  same  moral  and  material  conditions  as  they 
enjoy  at  present,  the  normal  span  of  life  would  not  exceed 
three  decades.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  common  calculation  as 
to  our  chances  of  longevity.  If  I  accept  the  above  calculation 
I  may  say  that  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  the  generation 
now  drawing  to  its  close  has  enjoyed  almost  unbroken  peace. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  this  approach  to  a  millennium  owes 
its  origin  to  the  great  champion  of  the  blood-and-iron  states- 
manship of  which  Prince  Bismarck  was  the  chief  exponent. 
When  the  war  of  1870  was  brought  to  a  summary  close  by  the 
surrender  of  Paris,  the  wiseacres,  who  profess  to  possess  special 
sources  of  information  not  available  to  the  world  at  large,  were 
confident  that  France  would  never  acquiesce  in  the  annexation 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  a 
truce  and  not  a  settlement.  France,  having  by  the  mouth  of 
Gambetta  sworn  that  she  would  never  consent,  consented,  and 
after  Gambetta's  death  the  duty  of  demanding  the  restoration  of 
her  lost  provinces  devolved  on  M.  Clemenceau,  who,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  has  asserted  that  Europe  will  never  be  at 
peace  until  France  is  satisfied,  and  that  France  can  never  rest 
tranquil  till  the  Tricolour  once  more  floats  over  Metz  and 
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Strassburg.  With  the  forty  years  that  have  now  well-nigh  come 
and  gone  since  the  termination  of  the  Franco-German  War,  it 
has,  however,  become  more  and  more  patent  that  France  is  every 
year  becoming  more  reconciled  to  the  inevitable. 

If  this  is  so,  one  fundamental  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of 
European  peace  is  in  course  of  removal.  What  has  been  ac- 
complished by  war  can  only  be  undone  by  war;  and  so  far 
everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  France,  whatever  may 
be  her  sympathy  with  the  provinces  she  has  lost,  as  the  result  of 
her  disastrous  defeat  in  the  war  with  Germany  in  1870  and  1871, 
has  now  practically  abandoned  all  idea  of  trying  to  recover  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  by  a  second  Franco-German  campaign.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  abandonment  of  all  idea  of  rescinding  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  is  not  due  solely,  or  even  mainly,  to  a 
conviction  that  this  rescision  is  one  beyond  her  military  strength, 
but  to  a  belief  that,  even  in  the  event  of  success,  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle.  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  Alsace,  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  Lorraine,  belong  by  race  and  language  and  religion, 
not  to  speak  of  the  rights  of  conquest,  far  more  closely  to  Germany 
than  they  do  to  France ;  and  from  all  I  can  learn,  I  should  say 
that  if  the  question,  whether  the  fate  of  these  quondam  provinces 
of  France  could  be  submitted  to  a  popular  plebiscite,  the  majority 
of  their  population  would  vote  in  favour  of  remaining  under  the 
German  Monarchy  sooner  than  revert  to  the  rule  of  the  French 
Republic. 

This  of  course  is  and  must  be  matter  of  opinion.  The 
French  Government  however,  if  not  the  French  nation,  is  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  Alsace  and,  to  a  less  degree,  Lorraine, 
would  not  welcome  any  attempt  to  bring  about  their  restoration 
to  France.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  suppose  that  any  scheme 
for  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  could  be  seriously  contem- 
plated by  French  statesmanship  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  the  restoration 
of  her  lost  provinces  to  France  seems  a  more  improbable  contin- 
gency to-day  than  it  seemed  in  the  era  previous  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

GERMANY  AND   CANADA 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation which  has  just  terminated  its  sittings  at  Hamilton, 
prominence  was  given  to  the  question  of  tariff.  The  attitude 
of  the  United  States  in  strengthening  their  walls  against  Canada 
naturally  came  up  for  discussion,  and  the  opposition  was  met 
by  voting  the  application  of  the  surtax  law.  Possibly  this 
may  have  the  desired  effect.  One  cannot,  however,  compliment 
the  Association  on  their  reception  of  the  overtures  said  to  be 
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put  forward  by  Germany.  It  will  be  remembered  that  German 
reprisals  against  Canadian  goods  were  the  result  of  the  Dominion 
granting  a  preference  to  the  products  of  Great  Britain,  a  very 
proper  thing  to  do,  and  one  that  deserved  better  treatment  than 
it  has  received  from  the  authorities  in  Downing  Street.  But 
that  is  another  story.  What  I  said  at  the  time  I  repeat  now. 
In  my  opinion  Germany  would  have  been  better  advised  had  she 
allowed  the  breach  to  pass;  but  a  breach  it  undoubtedly  was, 
if  not  of  the  letter  at  any  rate  of  the  spirit  of  the  most-favoured- 
nation  clause,  in  a  treaty  to  which  Canada  was  a  party. 

Germany,  too,  was  strictly  within  her  treaty  rights  when 
she  met  the  action  of  Canada  by  placing  Canadian  goods  on  her 
advanced  tariff  list.  Moreover,  Germany  acted  solely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-known  fiscal  policy  of  the  German  Empire. 
Canada  replied  by  putting  the  surtax  law  in  force  against  German 
goods,  and  a  deadlock  ensued.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  has  materially  suffered  by  the  altered 
conditions,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  Canada  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers have  reported  against  the  remission  of  the  surtax  on 
German  manufactures. 

A  few  months  ago  the  German  Economics  Association  in  Berlin 
sent  delegates  to  Canada  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  the  different  chambers  of  commerce  in  the 
Dominion  and  seeing  if  it  were  not  possible  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  Obviously  the  line  for  Germany  to  take 
is  to  withdraw  the  reprisals  and  then  for  Canada  to  withdraw 
the  surtax.  If  this  were  done  the  position  would  revert  automatic- 
ally to  the  status  quo.  It  appears  Germany  is  willing  to  do  her 
part,  but  the  Tariff  Committee  do  not  see  their  way  to  accept 
the  olive  branch,  giving  as  their  reasons  "that  the  feeling 
amongst  Canadian  manufacturers  against  the  negotiation  of 
a  tariff  treaty  with  Germany  has  of  late  been  strengthened 
by  reason  of  the  strong  anti-German  sentiment  manifested  in 
England,  and  that,  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  it  would 
certainly  be  unfortunate  if  at  this  juncture  Canada  were  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Britain's  most  dreaded  commercial 
rival  by  granting  concessions  which  would  be  the  means 
of  transferring  to  that  rival  trade  which  is.  now  being  enjoyed 
by  the  mother-country."  This  statement  is  calculated  to  give 
rise  to  serious  misconception,  while  the  principle  involved 
cannot  be  regarded  as  sound  commercialism.  All  that  is 
necessary  for  the  Canadian  manufacturers  to  guard  against  is 
to  see  that  no  arrangement  is  concluded  between  Canada  and 
Germany  which  can  possibly  interfere  with  the  preferential 
arrangement  contemplated  by  the  mother-country  when  the 
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Tariff  Keform  Party  comes  into  power.  This  could  easily  be 
done  without  rejecting  the  German  overtures,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Dominion  Government  will  not  follow  the  advice 
given  by  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Manufacturers. 

But  unsound  as  the  commercial  side  of  their  policy  is,  the 
reference  to  "  the  strong  anti-German  sentiment  manifested 
in  England  "  is  still  more  unsound.  There  is  no  strong  anti- 
German  feeling  here  in  the  sense  that  is  implied  by  the  Tariff 
Committee's  report.  A  section  of  the  press  and  of  the  public  are, 
it  is  true,  still  opposed  to  all  things  German,  but  the  opposition 
politically  is  fast  dying  out.  Commercial  antagonism  there  must 
always  be,  but  if  Canada  is  to  wait  till  all  commercial  jealousy 
disappears  before  coming  to  terms  with  Germany  she  will  post- 
pone her  arrangement  till  the  Greek  Kalends,  If  I  might  offer 
a  suggestion  to  the  Canadian  Government  it  is  this:  "Agree 
with  your  adversary  quickly,"  and  leave  all  question  of  anti- 
German  sentiment  in  this  country  out  of  your  calculations. 

AUSTRIA   AND  HUNGARY 

Hungary  as  at  present  constituted  is  merged  in  the  Austro- 
Hungary  Monarchy  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  The  tenure  of  His  Majesty's  Dual  throne 
varies  according  to  locality.  In  the  Southern  provinces  His 
Majesty  reigns  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  the  Northern  pro- 
vinces as  King  of  Hungary.  During  the  premiership  of  Count 
Bechberg  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  fuse  the  two  kingdoms 
into  one  common  monarchy,  but  the  attempt  failed  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Magyars  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Austria  when 
she  was  invaded  by  Prussia  in  1866.  The  seven  days'  campaign  was 
fought  exclusively  between  North  Germans  and  South  Germans, 
and  ended  in  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  latter  at  Konigratz. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  Magyars  would  not  oppose 
the  further  advance  of  the  Prussians,  Austria  had  no  choice 
except  to  make  peace  on  the  very  moderate  terms  imposed 
by  Prince  Bismarck.  It  was  again  the  reluctance  of  the 
Magyars  to  entertain  the  idea  of  taking  any  prominent  part  in 
the  Franco-German  War  which  led  to  the  entry  of  the  German 
troops  into  Paris,  and  after  the  war  was  over  the  attitude  of 
Hungary  towards  its  sister  kingdom  became  less  friendly  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  The  experiences  of  1870  had  shown 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  conducting  military  operations  by  troops 
belonging  to  different  nationalities  who  have  to  receive  the  word 
of  command  without  there  being  one  common  language  under- 
stood by  all  troops  alike.  Notwithstanding,  however,  their  recent 
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experience,  the  Magyar  statesmen  have  persistently  declined  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  having  German  employed  as  the  language 
in  which  orders  should  be  given  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
whole  Magyar-speaking  population  in  the  Dual  Empire  is  about 
ten  millions.  The  political  relations  between  the  strange  medley 
of  heterogeneous  and  discordant  races  which  constitute  the  Dual 
Empire  can  hardly  be  enumerated,  still  less  explained,  in  any 
brief  or  intelligible  form.  All  that  can  be  stated  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  is  that  the  net  result  of  the  Franco-German 
War  has  been  to  greatly  intensify  the  Teutonic  sentiments  of 
Austro-Germany  and  of  its  German-speaking  population. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  has  been  any  definite 
movement  in  Austro-Hungary  for  a  closer  political  connection 
between  the  Dual  Empire  and  the  greater  Germany  of  the 
North.  Indeed,  such  a  movement  cannot  meet  with  any  serious 
response  so  long  as  the  aged  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  remains 
the  head  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  But  whenever  His 
Majesty  should  join  the  majority  the  conditions  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  problem  might  easily  undergo  an  unexpected  change. 
I  can  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  so  far  there  exists  any 
powerful  Austro-Hungarian  party  which  desires  any  direct 
approximation  towards  a  closer  connection  between  Austro- 
Hungary  and  the  German  Empire.  I  feel  still  more  confident 
that  Germany,  whatever  her  other  ambitions  may  be,  has  no 
wish  to  extend  her  possessions  towards  the  south  even  if  such  an 
extension  could  be  brought  to  pass  without  any  disturbance  of 
the  peace  of  Europe.  All  one  is  justified  in  asserting  is  that  the 
possibility  of  a  closer  union  between  the  Germany  of  the  North 
and  the  Germany  of  the  South  at  some  future  date  has  become  a 
less  improbable  contingency  than  it  was  formerly. 

There  is,  however,  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  Magyars 
are  in  a  very  tight  place.  Three  years  ago  a  coalition  Ministry 
came  into  office.  The  avowed  programme  of  the  coalition  was 
to  reform  'the  electoral  franchise  so  as  to  base  the  suffrage  upon 
equal  numerical  proportions  independent  of  racial  considerations. 
In  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  Magyars  under  the  existing 
electoral  system  possess  a  greater  number  of  votes  than  that 
to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled.  If  this  is  so,  the  obvious 
course  is  to  take  away  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  from  the 
Hungarian  electorate  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  Slavonic  or 
Teutonic  constituencies.  The  principle  of  the  proposed  transfer 
is  simple  enough.  The  difficulty  lies  in  its  application. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  were  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
constituencies,  where  the  Magyars  are  in  a  majority,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  number  of  Magyar  members  returned  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  whether  it  sat  at  Vienna  or  at  Buda  Pesth,  would 
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be  largely  reduced.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  futile  to  expect 
the  election  of  a  Magyar  majority,  and  without  a  permanent 
majority  Magyar  interests  could  have  no  certainty  of  obtaining 
the  exceptional  consideration  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  Of 
course,  sooner  or  later,  if  Parliamentary  government  should 
remain  in  force  throughout  Austria-Hungary,  the  votes  of  the 
majority  for  the  time  being  must  decide  all  political  contro- 
versies ;  but  the  clannishness  of  the  Magyars  and  their  aptitude 
for  Parliamentary  tactics  may  prolong  their  electoral  supremacy 
for  many  years  to  come.  We  may  feel  assured  that  so  long  as 
M.  Kossuth  directs  Magyar  statesmanship  the  controlling  in- 
fluence in  the  Parliament  will  remain  that  of  the  Magyar,  and 
it  would  be  cause  for  regret  if  any  divergence  of  view  between 
Kussia  and  Austria  on  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herz- 
govina  should  bias  the  policy  of  Eussia  in  favour  of  the  Sclav 
races  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  greatest  of  the  many 
difficulties  with  which  the  Dual  Empire  is  confronted  lies  in  the 
antagonism  between  its  German  and  its  Hungarian  subjects. 
The  Teuton  and  the  Magyar  have  no  bond  of  union  except  their 
common  allegiance  to  the  self -same  Sovereign.  In  race,  in 
language,  they  have  little  in  common.  The  Teuton  looks  upon 
the  Magyar  as  half  civilised.  The  Magyar  considers  the  Teuton 
his  inferior  in  courage  and  in  his  passion  for  independence.  The 
prejudices,  the  traditions,  and  the  contests  between  the  two 
halves  of  Austro -Hungary  are  of  too  recent  date  to  be  easily  for- 
gotten. There  must  be  many  Magyars  still  alive  who  can 
remember  the  days  when  Hungary  had  achieved  her  independence 
and  would  have  held  it  against  Austria  if  Kussia  had  not  invaded 
Hungary  in  the  interest  of  Austria.  There  must  be  any  number 
of  German  Austrians  barely  past  middle  age  who  recollect  how 
they  were  compelled  to  make  peace  on  any  terms  after  the 
Battle  of  Sadowa  because  the  Magyars  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  war  between  Northern  and  Southern  Germany.  In  these 
circumstances  the  lack  of  sympathy  between  the  Magyars  and 
the  Germans  is  a  perpetual  cause  of  weakness  to  the  Dual 
Empire.  It  is  difficult  for  any  Englishman  to  withhold  his 
sympathy  from  the  country  of  Kossuth,  and  though  no  impartial 
observer  can  feel  any  implicit  confidence  in  the  future  of  Hungary 
under  self-government,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  Magyars 
seem  to  possess  many  of  the  hereditary  qualities  necessary 
for  an  empire-making  race.  They  are  strong  enough  to  hold 
their  own  as  against  the  Sclav  races  of  Austria,  but  I  should 
doubt  their  being  capable  of  offering  any  permanent  resistance 
to  the  dead  weight  of  the  stolid  Teutonic  races  which  form  the 
backbone  of  Austro-Hungary. 
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TUB  COUP  D'ETAT  IN  GREECE 

In  the  closing  days  of  September  the  popular  demand  for 
reform  in  Greece  passed  from  the  hands  of  Parliament  into 
those  of  the  army.  The  regiments  stationed  in  or  near  Athens 
marched  out  of  the  capital  and  installed  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood under  the  name  of  the  Military  League.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  the  troops  garrisoning  the  principal  provincial 
cities.  Both  parties  in  the  Chamber  agreed  to  merge  their 
differences  of  political  opinion  in  order  to  support  the  reforms 
demanded  by  the  military  reformers.  These  drastic  reforms 
included  at  the  outset  the  abolition  of  the  commandership-in- 
chief,  then  held  by  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  virtual  retirement 
of  the  other  princes  from  the  posts  they  had  hitherto  occupied  in 
the  army. 

King  Otho,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  have 
regulated  his  policy  throughout  his  protracted  reign,  agreed 
to  the  demands  formulated  by  the  Chamber  in  deference  to  the 
will  of  the  army.  He  has  been  strengthened  in  his  position 
by  the  well-nigh  universal  conviction  on  the  part  of  his  people 
that  he  sympathises  thoroughly  with  the  popular  demand  for  the 
annexation  of  Crete.  The  result  of  this  conviction  has  been  to 
augment  the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  as  no  doubt  is  entertained 
in  Greece  that  His  Majesty  would  have  been  prepared  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  war  with  Turkey  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  active 
opposition  of  some  of  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe ;  and  perhaps 
still  more  by  a  conviction  that  if  left  to  herself  the  task  of 
expelling  the  Turks  from  Crete  might  prove  beyond  the  power  of 
Greece  to  accomplish.  I  fail  to  see  how  any  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe  can  be  expected  to  run  the  risk  of  an  international  war 
in  order  to  expedite  the  emancipation  of  Crete  from  the  sovereignty 
of  Turkey,  which,  after  all,  is  little  more  than  nominal.  Greece 
can  perfectly  afford  to  wait  for  a  more  convenient  season  before 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  her  Christian  fellow-countrymen  in 
Crete.  She  can  all  the  better  so  afford,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Turkey  would  be  prepared  to  cede  what  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  damnosa  hcereditas,  if  Greece  were 
prepared  on  her  part  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  its  purchase. 
I  am,  however,  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  adjourning  much 
longer  the  settlement  of  the  Turko-Hellenic  controversj7.  His 
Majesty  King  Otho  commands  the  confidence  not  only  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  but  of  Europe  by  the  loyalty  and  tact  which  he  has 
shown  during  his  close  upon  half  a  century  of  reign,  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  any  future  Sovereign  of  Greece 
could  negotiate  the  surrender  of  Crete  to  Greece  on  such  favour- 
able terms  as  might  probably  be  attained  at  present. 
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I  am,  as  my  readers  are  aware,  not  over-sanguine  as  to  the 
permanence  of  the  Parliamentary  Government  now  established 
at  Constantinople.  At  the  same  time  no  fair-minded  critic  can 
dispute  the  fact  that  the  experiment  so  far  has  been  attended 
with  more  success  than  the  best  friends  of  Turkey  could  have 
reasonably  anticipated.  No  doubt  the  success  is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  Shefket  Pasha  exercises  a  virtual  dictatorship 
over  the  Turkish  Parliament;  but  any  form  of  Constitutional 
Government  is  only  possible  in  an  Eastern  country  where  the 
Constitution  is  embodied  in  a  personality  as  is  now  the  case 
in  Turkey. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 


THE  GRAIN  CROP  OF  CANADA 

The  total  production  of  wheat  in  Canada  this  year  was 
168,386,000  bushels,  an  average  of  nearly  twenty-two  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Of  this  total  a  little  more  than  half  was  produced  in 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  the  exact  figures  being  88,668,692 
bushels,  against  50,654,629  in  1908 — an  average  yield  of  twenty- 
two  bushels  per  acre  compared  with  fourteen  last  year.  The 
yield  of  oats  all  over  Canada  was  354,919,000  bushels.  In 
Saskatchewan  alone  the  crop  amounted  to  100,521,250  bushels 
against  48,379,838  in  1908,  being  a  return  of  forty-seven  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  importance  of  the  crop  is  made  clear  by  the 
extent  to  which  oats  are  used  for  live  stock  feeding.  The  yield 
of  barley  for  the  whole  dominion  was  56,975,000  bushels,  being 
thirty  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre.  Peas  aggregated  8,184,000 
bushels;  mixed  grains  19,524,900,  and  hay  10,246,000  tons. 
This  should  be  a  good  year  for  the  exportation  of  live  stock  in 
good  condition.  In  Saskatchewan  the  yield  of  barley  was  just 
about  double  what  it  was  in  1908,  and  the  average  yield  per 
acre  increased  in  exactly  the  same  ratio.  At  this  rate  of  expan- 
sion Canada  will  soon  be  the  granary  of  the  world,  says  the 
Toronto  Globe,  more  especially  as  the  quality  of  the  wheat  is  un- 
equalled in  any  other  country  growing  as  large  an  amount. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  INDIAN  INSTITUTIONS 

BY  SIE   COURTENAY   ILBERT,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

[The  text  of  this  article  formed  the  subject-matter  of  an  address  given  by  the 
author  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  on  October  4,  introducing  a  set  of 
lectures  on  Indian  Institutions,  dealing  with  Physical  Conditions  and  Vital 
Phenomena,  Economics,  Social  Structure,  and  Law  and  Administration.] 

THE  student  will  find  much  useful  and  accurate  informa- 
tion, presented  in  a  compact  and  practical  form,  in  the  four 
volumes  on  the  Empire  of  India  now  included  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.  These  volumes  are  stiff 
reading,  but  they  are  admirably  compiled,  and  contain,  within  a 
reasonably  small  compass,  all  the  material  facts.  Appended  to 
each  chapter  is  a  bibliography  giving  lists  of  the  books  in  which 
further  and  more  detailed  information  can  be  found.  With  these 
four  volumes  at  his  hand  the  student  should  be  able  to  find  his  way 
to  all  or  almost  all  the  literature  that  he  requires. 

To  those  specially  interested  in  the  subject  of  Indian  adminis- 
tration I  recommend  a  study  of  the  recent  report  of  the  Koyal 
Commission  upon  decentralization  in  India,  and  I  would  advise 
the  student  to  look,  not  only  at  the  report,  but  at  the  volume  of 
the  evidence  relating  to  any  particular  province  of  India  in  which 
he  is  specially  interested.  The  report  brings  information  up  to  a 
somewhat  later  date  than  the  four  volumes  of  the  Gazetteer,  and 
the  evidence  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties which  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
India  have  to  consider,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  these  problems 
and  difficulties  are  dealt  with  in  practice. 

Here  then  is  what  the  student  should  read.  The  next  question 
is,  how  he  should  read.  And  in  dealing  with  this  question  I 
will  draw  my  illustrations  mainly  from  that  branch  of  the  subject 
with  which  I  am  more  specially  conversant,  namely  Law  and 
Government.  I  will  begin  with  saying  that  if  the  student  wants 
not  merely  to  learn  the  letter  of  a  law  but  to  understand  its  true, 
inner,  vital  meaning,  which  alone  can  be  a  guide  to  the  way  in 
which  it  has  worked,  is  working  and  is  likely  to  work,  what 
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Montesquieu,  and  after  him  Ihering,  call  the  spirit  of  the  law,  he 
must  do  three  things.  He  must  study  it  (1)  historically,  (2)  com- 
paratively, and  (3)  at  first  hand.  If  he  wishes  to  know  the  true 
meaning  of  a  law  he  must  trace  it  to  its  sources,  he  must  study  its 
historical  development ;  it  must  be  compared  and  contrasted  with 
other  laws  which  have  come  into  existence  at  other  times,  in  other 
countries,  and  under  other  conditions ;  he  must  inquire  how  far 
resemblances  are  to  be  explained  by  affiliation,  by  imitation, 
conscious,  or  unconscious,  direct  or  indirect,  or  by  similarity  of 
conditions ;  and  to  what  causes — historical,  racial,  religious, 
climatic,  political,  social  or  economic — differences  are  due.  Keep 
these  questions  always  present  to  the  mind.  For  it  is  on  this 
historical  and  comparative  method  that  is  based  the  scientific 
study,  not  only  of  law,  but  of  language,  of  religion,  of  all  social 
and  political  institutions. 

If  the  student  desires  to  see  how  these  methods  can  be 
profitably  and  fruitfully  applied  I  would  recommend  to  his 
attention  the  first  two  essays  in  Mr.  Bryce's  '  Studies  in  History 
and  Jurisprudence.'  The  first  of  these  essays  compares  and 
contrasts  the  Eoman  Empire  and  the  British  Empire  in  India, 
the  second  compares  and  contrasts  the  extension  of  Roman  with 
the  extension  of  English  law  throughout  the  world ;  and  each  of 
them  brings  to  bear  on  its  subject  a  range,  variety,  and  accuracy 
of  knowledge,  and  an  aptness  and  fertility  of  illustration,  such  as 
could  only  be  supplied  by,  and  are  worthy  of,  a  writer  who  stands 
in  the  first  rank  of  living  historians.  I  have  myself  traversed  a 
small  part  of  the  ground  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  covered  in  these 
essays,  and  in  the  course  of  this  paper  I  shall  sometimes  be 
borrowing  from  Mr.  Bryce  and  sometimes  from  myself. 

Let  me  suppose  then  that  the  student  wishes  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  law  which  is  administered  in  British  India,  of 
what  elements  it  is  composed,  how  it  is  made  and  how  it  is 
administered.  He  will  find  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  on 
these  subjects  in  the  chapter  of  the  Indian  Empire  volumes 
entitled  "  Legislation  and  Justice."  It  will  tell  him  that  the 
indigenous  law  of  India  is  personal,  and  is  divisible  with  reference 
to  the  two  main  classes  of  the  population,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan ; 
that  both  systems  of  law,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  claim  divine 
origin  and  are  inextricably  interwoven  with  religion,  and  that 
each  exists  in  combination  with  a  law  based  on  custom.  And  he 
will  find  that  this  indigenous  law  has  been  very  largely  modified 
and  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  English  law  based  on  English 
principles.  He  will  probably  wish  to  know  rather  more  than  the 
concise  statements  of  this  chapter  can  tell  him  about  the  nature 
and  sources  of,  and  authority  for,  this  indigenous  law,  the 
relations  between  the  sacred  or  religious  law  and  local  or  tribal 
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customs,  the  reasons  why  parts  of  this  indigenous  law  have 
survived  under  British  rule  and  parts  have  not,  the  mode  in 
which  English  law  has  been  introduced  into  India,  partly  by  the 
action  of  the  courts  and  partly  by  direct  enactment ;  what  portions 
of  the  law  have  been  codified  or  brought  by  the  legislature  into 
a  systematic  and  authoritative  shape  and  what  have  not;  how 
English  and  Indian  influences  have  acted  and  re-acted  on  each 
other  in  the  development  and  moulding  of  law ;  and  in  what 
manner  and  with  what  degree  of  success  the  rules  and  principles 
of  English  law  have  been  adapted  to  Indian  conditions.  And  he 
may  be  tempted  to  consider  how  similar  problems  have  been  dealt 
with  at  other  times  and  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  that 
great  Koman  Empire  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  so  aptly  compared 
with  the  British  Empire  in  India. 

Some  of  these  questions,  particularly  the  questions  relating  to 
the  sources  of  and  authority  for  Hindu  law,  have  from  time  to 
time  greatly  exercised  the  minds  of  those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  India.  When  the  English  first  came 
to  India  they  came  as  traders.  They  settled  in  factories  and 
established  courts  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  settlement  of 
disputes  among  themselves.  These  courts  naturally  administered 
English  law.  With  the  people  outside  the  factories  or  presidency 
towns  and  with  their  laws,  the  English  had  no  concern,  except  as 
traders.  But  as  soon  as  the  East  India  Company  "  stood  forth 
as  diwan  "  in  Bengal  and  took  over  the  revenue  administration  of 
that  great  province,  their  position  became  wholly  different,  for 
the  Administration  of  revenue  meant  the  establishment  of  criminal 
and  civil  courts  and  the  administration  of  law  suitable  to  the 
needs  and  habits  of  the  persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
courts.  Accordingly  one  of  the  first  things  Warren  Hastings  had 
to  do  when  he  came  out  as  Governor  of  Bengal  in  1772,  was  to 
lay  down  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  interior  of 
Bengal. 

What  laws  did  he  find  in  force?  In  criminal  cases  the 
Mahomedan  Government  had  established  its  own  criminal 
law,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  the  Hindus.  But  in  civil  cases 
Mahomedans  and  Hindus  respectively  were  governed  by  their 
personal  laws,  which  claimed  divine  authority,  and  were  enforced 
by  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil  sanction.  The  object  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  to  make  as  little  alteration  as  possible  in  the 
existing  state  of  things.  Accordingly  the  country  courts  were 
required,  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  to  be  guided 
by  Mahomedan  law.  In  civil  matters,  as  I  have  said,  the  law 
was  not  territorial  but  personal,  and  the  state  of  things,  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  parallel  suggested  itself  to  Warren 
Hastings  and  his  contemporaries,  was  not  unlike  that  which 
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prevailed  in  Western  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  when  you  might  find,  side  by  side,  men  living 
according  to  Roman,  Frankish  or  Burgundian  law.  The  East 
India  Company  accepted  this  position,  and  Warren  Hastings' 
plan  of  1772  directed  that,  "in  all  suits  regarding  marriage, 
inheritance  and  caste  and  other  religious  laws  and  institutions, 
the  laws  of  the  Koran  with  respect  to  Mahomedans,  and  those 
of  the  Shaster*  with  respect  to  Gentus  (Hindus)  shall  be  in- 
variably adhered  to."  Moulavies  or  Brahmans,  that  is  to  say 
persons  trained  in  the  Mahomedan  or  Hindu  law,  were  directed 
to  attend  the  Courts  for  the  purpose  of  expounding  the  law  and 
giving  assistance  in  framing  the  decrees.  Directions  to  the  same 
effect  as  those  embodied  in  Warren  Hastings'  plan  found  their 
way  into  the  English  Act  of  Parliament  of  1781,  one  of  the 
objects  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  harsh  application  of  English 
rules  of  law  to  natives  of  India,  provision  being  made  for  a 
conflict  of  laws  by  a  direction  that  when  one  only  of  the  parties 
shall  be  a  Mahomedan  or  a  Hindu  the  case  shall  be  determined 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  defendant.  Similar  provisions 
have  since  been  embodied  in  several  English  and  Indian  enact- 
ments, f  * 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  simple  directions  in 
Warren  Hastings'  plan  by  no  means  sufficed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case. 

In  the  first  place  there  were  portions  of  the  Mahomedan 
criminal  law  which  no  civilised  Government  could  administer. 
It  was  impossible  to  enforce  the  law  of  retaliation  for  murder, 
of  stoning  for  sexual  immorality,  or  of  mutilation  for  theft,  or  to 
recognise  the  incapacity  of  unbelievers  to  give  evidence  in  cases 
affecting  Mahomedans.  Hence  a  number  of  amending  regula- 
tions, which  patched  up  the  Mahomedan  law  with  provisions 
borrowed  from  or  suggested  by  English  law,  and  which  with  the 
Mahomedan  law  which  they  amended  were  eventually  superseded 
by  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  were  based  wholly  on  principles  of 
English  law.  If  you  wish  to  realise  the  welter  of  confusion  into 
which  the  law  was  brought  by  this  mass  of  amending  regulations 
you  should  look  at  the  voluminous  reports  which  preceded  the 
passing  of  the  Charter  Act  of  1833. 

Next  it  was  realised  that  the  division  into  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans  is  not  exhaustive,  as  applied  to  natives  of  India. 
There  are  of  course  many  natives  of  India,  who  are  neither 
Hindus  nor  Mahomedans,  such  as  the  Portuguese  and  Armenian 
Christians,  the  Parsees,  the  Sikhs,  the  Jains,  the  Buddhists  of 

*  '  Shaster,  the  Law  Books  or  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Hindus.'    From  Sanskrit 
"  Sastra,"  a  rule,  a  religious  code,  a  scientific  treatise, 
t  See  my  "  Government  of  India,"  p.  327, 
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Burma  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Jews.  The  tendency  of  the  courts 
and  of  the  legislatures  has  been  to  apply  to  these  classes  the  spirit 
of  Warren  Hastings'  rule  and  to  leave  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  family  law,  except  so  far  as  they  have  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  place  themselves  under  English  law. 

Then  as  to  the  Hindu  law  and  those  who  were  clearly  under 
it.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  what  this  law  was  and 
where  it  was  to  be  found.  Sir  William  Jones  translated  the 
most  famous  of  the  sacred  Hindu  law  books,  the  Manava-Dharma- 
Sastra,  or  Code  of  Manu,  to  which  a  fabulous  antiquity  was 
attributed,  but  which  is  now,  I  believe,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  its  present  form  at  some  unascertained  time  between 
200  B.C.  and  200  A.D.  ;  and  Colebrook  and  others  translated  other 
treatises  to  which  authority  was  attached.  But  in  course  of  time 
it  was  discovered  that  the  sacred  or  semi-sacred  text-books  of  the 
Brahmans  were  not  such  trustworthy  guides  as  they  had  been 
supposed  to  be  in  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings ;  that  they  often 
represented  not  so  much  what  was,  or  had  ever  been,  the  actual 
law  as  what  certain  Brahmin  writers  thought  the  law  ought  to 
be ;  and  that  local  or  personal  usages  played  a  much  more 
important  part  both  in  Hindu  and  in  Mahomedan  law  than 
had  previously  been  attributed  to  them.  Accordingly,  if  the 
student  looks  at  the  Bombay  Regulation  IV.  of  1827,  passed 
when  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  was  legislating  for  the  territories 
then  recently  annexed  to*  the  Bombay  Presidency,  he  will  find 
some  notable  deviations  from  the  Bengal  model,  particularly  in 
the  precedence  given  to  local  usage  over  the  written  Mahomedan 
or  Hindu  law.  Section  26  of  this  Regulation,, still  in  force  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  directs  that — 

The  law  to  be  observed  in  the  trial  of  suits  shall  be  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
regulations  of  Government  applicable  to  the  case ;  in  the  absence  of  such  Acts 
and  regulations,  the  usage  of  the  country  in  which  the  suit  arose  ;  if  none  such 
appears,  the  law  of  the  defendant,  and,  in  the  absence  of  specific  law  and  usage, 
justice,  equity  and  good  conscience  alone. 

The  same  principle  has  since  been  applied  to  the  Punjab,  which 
is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  customary  law,  and  where  neither 
the  sacred  text-books  of  the  Hindus  nor  those  of  the  Mahomedans 
supply  a  safe  guide  to  the  usages  actually  observed.  In  this 
province  the  Punjab  Laws  Act,  which  is  of  much  later  date  than 
the  Bombay  Regulation,  expressly  directs  the  courts  to  observe 
any  custom  applicable  to  the  parties  concerned  which  is  not 
contrary  to  justice,  equity,  or  good  conscience,  and  has  not  been 
altered  or  abolished  by  law,  or  declared  by  competent  authority 
to  be  void.  An  immense  deal  of  trouble  has  been  taken  by  Sir 
Lewis  Tupper  and  others  to  ascertain  and  place  on  record  what 
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the  Punjab  customary  law  actually  is,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
interesting  information  has  been  collected  as  to  local,  tribal,  and 
family  customs. 

In  matters  for  which  neither  the  authority  of  Hindu  or 
Mahomedan  text-books  or  advisers,  nor  the  regulations  or  other 
enactments  of  the  Government  supplied  sufficient  guidance,  the 
judges  of  the  civil  courts  were  usually  directed,  as  by  the  Bombay 
Eegulation  just  quoted,  to  act  in  accordance  with  "justice,  equity, 
and  good  conscience."  An  Englishman  would  naturally  interpret 
these  words  as  meaning  such  rules  and  principles  of  English  law 
as  he  happened  to  know  and  considered  applicable  to  the  case ; 
and  thus,  under  the  influence  of  English  judges,  native  laws  and 
usages  were,  without  express  legislation,  largely  supplemented, 
modified  and  superseded  by  English  law.  Since  the  time  when 
Sir  William  Jones  and  Colebrooke  began  their  studies  of  Hindu 
law,  our  knowledge  of  that  law,  of  its  sources,  of  its  development, 
and  of  its  relation  to  local  and  personal  custom  has  been  immensely 
advanced  by  the  labours  of  lawyers  like  Mr.  J.  D.  Mayne,  of 
scholars  like  Biihler  and  Jolly,  and  of  many  other  eminent  men.* 
On  Mahomedan  law,  as  administered  in  British  India,  some  use- 
ful books  have  been  written,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  book,  at 
least  in  the  English  language,  which  has  dealt  quite  satisfactorily, 
from  the  historical  and  comparative  point  of  view,  with  the 
origin,  growth  and  development  of  Mahomedan  law. 

A  new  era  began  with  the  passing  of  the  Charter  Act  of  1833. 
That  Act  contained  a  section  declaring  that  a  general  judicial 
system  and  a  general  body  of  law  ought  to  be  established  in  India 
applicable  to  all  classes,  Europeans  as  well  as  natives ;  and  that 
all  laws  and  customs  having  legal  force  ought  to  be  ascertained, 
consolidated  and  amended.  The  Act  went  on  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  body  of  experts  to  be  called  the  Indian  Law 
Commission,  which  was  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  courts, 
the  procedure  and  the  law  then  existing  in  India.  Of  this  Com- 
mission Macaulay,  who  was  in  1833  appointed  Law  Member  of 
the  Governor-General's  Council,  was  the  moving  spirit,  and  with 
the  appointment  of  this  Commission  began  the  era  of  systematic, 
comprehensive  legislation  which  culminated  in  the  well-known 
Indian  Codes.  But  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  not 
destined  to  bear  fruit  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Penal  Code, 
which  was  the  first,  and  still  remains  the  best,  of  the  Indian 
Codes,  though  prepared  by  Macaulay,  did  not  become  law  until 
1860,  long  after  its  author  had  left  India. 

It  received  its  final  touches  from  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  and 
other  lawyers,  but  it  was  substantially  Macaulay's  work  and  it 

*  Mr.  Nelson's  lively  and  combative  criticisms  on  certain  judgments  of  the 
Madras  High  Court  are  very  good  reading. 
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is  a  remarkable  monument  of  the  legal  genius  of  a  man,  who 
though  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  was  never,  I  believe,  a  practising 
lawyer,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  Penal  Code  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  Codes  of  Civil  and  Criminal 
Procedure,  which  have  frequently  been  revised  and  re-enacted. 
The  last  edition  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  forms  the  most 
substantial  part  of  the  bulky  volume  of  general  Indian  Acts  for 
the  year  1908.  Then  came  the  Indian  Succession  Act  of  1865, 
the  Contract  and  Evidence  Acts  of  1872,  and  a  number  of  other 
codifying  Acts,  of  which  a  pretty  complete  list  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  of  the  'Imperial  Gazetteer'  on  Legislation  and 
Justice  to  which  I  have  previously  referred.* 

A  vast  amount  of  literature  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  codification,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  and  the  subject  suggests 
a  large  number  of  interesting  questions  well  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  students.  But  these  questions  are  endless,  and  I  only 
mention  a  few  of  them,  in  order  to  indicate  the  ramifications 
to  which  a  study  of  Indian  law  and  Indian  legislation  may  extend, 
and  the  attractive  paths  into  which  the  student  may  be  led. 
For  the  present  I  must  content  myself  with  pointing  out  that  the 
net  result  of  the  great  activity  of  the  Indian  Legislatures  has 
been  to  substitute  for  a  considerable  body  of  indigenous  law  and 
customs,  for  much  judge-made  law  embodied  in  judicial  decisions, 
and  for  a  great  number  of  fragmentary  and  long-winded  regula- 
tions, a  body  of  statute  law  which  is  fairly  systematic  and  com- 
pact, and  which  is  based  mainly  on  English,  not  on  Indian 
principles. 

Of  the  indigenous  law  the  part  which  has  been  least  affected, 
though  it  has  not  been  left  wholly  untouched,  by  legislation  is 
that  family  law  which  was  specially  safeguarded  by  Warren 
Hastings'  plan  of  1772.  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  are  still 
governed  by  their  own  laws  and  customs  of  marriage,  inheritance 
and  succession.  Suggestions  have  from  time  to  time  been  thrown 
out  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  codify  by  legislation  the 
main  rules  on  these  subjects.  But  this  branch  of  law  is  notoriously 
dangerous  to  meddle  with. 

There  is  another  important  branch  of  Indian  law  which, 
though  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  legislation,  and 
has  been  largely  thrown  into  statutory  form,  yet  continues  to 
be  based  on  Indian  rather  than  on  English  principles.  I  mean 
the  law  relating  to  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  land,  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Indian  revenue  system.  I  observe 
that  the  author  of  the  chapter  on  Land  Kevenue  in  the  '  Gazetteer ' 
describes  the  subject  as  utterly  strange  to  most  Englishmen, 
and  says  that  a  subject  more  remote  from  the  interests  of  the 

*  P.  139. 
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average  Englishman  can  hardly  be  conceived,  and  that  in  order 
to  appreciate  it  in  any  way  he  must  translate  himself  into  en- 
tirely new  surroundings.  But  it  is  just  because  the  point  of 
view  and  the  conditions  are  so  different  that  the  history  and 
principles  of  the  Indian  land  revenue  system,  and  the  modes  of 
holding  and  cultivating  land  which  they  presuppose,  present  a 
special  fascination  to  the  comparative  student  of  institutions. 
Some  students  are  probably  familiar,  all  students  ought  to  be 
familiar,  with  the  brilliant  lectures  which  Sir  Henry  Maine 
delivered,  now  nearly  forty  years  ago,  on  Village  Communities  in 
the  East  and  West. 

Thanks  to  the  labours  and  writings  of  such  men  as  Maitland 
and  Vinogradoff,  to  mention  two  names  only  among  many,  in  the 
one  continent,  and  of  Mr.  Baden  Powell  and  many  settlement- 
officers  in  the  other,  we  know  much  more  now  about  the  history 
and  structure  of  the  English  village  and  manor  and  of  the  Indian 
village  and  estate,  than  was  known  at  the  time  when  Maine 
delivered  his  lectures,  and  he  himself  would  have  been  the  first 
to  admit  that  several  of  his  generalisations  require  important 
modification.  This  does  not  detract  from  their  value  in  the 
history  of  thought  and  knowledge.  Generalisations  and  specula- 
tions such  as  these  are  temporary  halting-places  in  the  advance  to 
truth,  useful  vantage-grounds  from  which  to  survey  the  further 
path.  Materials  have  now  been  collected  of  which  great  use 
could  be  made  by  any  one  gifted  with  a  share  of  the  historical 
insight  of  Maine  and  Maitland.  The  student  who  is  familiar  with 
the  ground  covered  by  Maitland's  '  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond ' 
would  find  much  that  is  instructive  and  suggestive  in  such  a  book 
as  Baden  Powell's  'Land  Revenue  in  British  India.'  *  And  con- 
versely an  experienced  settlement  officer  might  find  instructive 
parallels  and  analogies  in  Maitland's  book.  He  might  be  tempted 
to  make  a  comparison  between  the  record  of  rights  carried  out  by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1086,  and  the  revenue  operations  con- 
ducted in  Bengal  by  Todar  Mai,  the  Hindu  minister  of  the  great 
Emperor  Akbar,  in  1582,  and  possibly  to  discover  likenesses 
between  the  position  and  duties  of  the  Norman  sheriff  and  those 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  collector.  But  he  would  have  to  be  cautious, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  historical  analogies  are  apt  to  be 
misleading  and  that  historical  generalisations  stand  in  constant 
need  of  verification  and  correction. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  Indian  revenue  system  is  based 
on  indigenous  principles.  Its  history  is  shortly  this.  When  the 
East  India  Company  took  over  the  administration  of  Bengal, 
they  took  over  also  the  revenue  system,  or  rather  the  decayed  and 
dilapidated  remains  of  the  revenue  system,  established  by  their 
*  Second  edition  by  Sir  Thomas  Holderness,  K.C.S.I.,  1907. 
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predecessors,  the  Moghul  emperors.  And  the  same  course, 
substantially,  was  adopted  on  the  acquisition  of  other  provinces. 

The  Moghul  emperors  represented,  of  course,  an  immigrant 
and  conquering  race,  but  the  revenue  system  which  they  admin- 
istered was  not  a  foreign  or  imported  system.  They  found  it 
impossible  to  apply  the  strict  theory  of  the  Moslem  law  as  to  the 
taxation  of  conquered  countries,  and,  therefore,  in  this  branch  of 
government  they  took  over  and  reduced  to  a  system  the  customary 
and  unwritten  usages  of  the  previous  Hindu  administrations.  In 
all  essentials,  as  Mr.  Baden  Powell  remarks,  the  Moghul  revenue 
administration  was  simply  the  older  plan  in  a  newer  form.  Thus 
the  British  Government  inherited  the  old  Indian  revenue  system 
through  their  predecessors  the  Moghuls.  Now  what  were  the 
principles  of  this  old  Indian  system  ?  The  fundamental  principle 
is  that  the  ruler,  the  king,  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  produce  of 
the  land.  "  It  is  an  historical  fact,"  says  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  "  that 
from  very  ancient  times,  long  before  the  Moghul  empire,  the 
kings  or  Rajas  and  other  lesser  chiefs  were  accustomed  to  take 
from  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  their  dominions  or  chiefships, 
a  certain  share  of  the  produce  of  every  cultivated  acre,  unless,  as 
a  special  favour,  that  share  was  remitted." 

Originally  it  was  a  share  of  the  grain  heap,  as  made  up  on 
the  threshing-floor,  but  there  was  always  a  tendency,  as  in  the 
case  of  rent  and  revenue  elsewhere,  to  convert  payment  in  kind 
into  payment  in  cash.  About  the  proper  amount  of  the  share 
there  was  much  dispute.  There  was  a  vague  traditional  notion, 
for  which  some  countenance  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  code  of 
Manu,  that  it  ought  to  be  a  sixth.  In  practice  rulers  and  their 
subordinate  agents  would  be  inclined  to  take  as  much  as  they 
could,  and  far  more  than,  in  the  interests  of  good  government, 
they  should.*  But  whether  the  principle  was  reasonably  applied 
or  was  abused,  however  it  was  interpreted,  on  whatever  founda- 
tion, whether  that  of  ultimate  ownership  of  the  soil  or  any  other, 
it  was  based,  the  validity  of  the  principle  itself,  that  the  ruler  is 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  soil,  or  to  its  equivalent  in  cash — the 
validity  of  this  principle  has  always,  I  think,  been  admitted  in 
India.  And  thus  we  have  the  curious  fact  that  a  principle  of 
taxation  which,  if  it  were  enunciated  by  an  English  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  would,  I  fear,  expose  him  to  very  hard  language, 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  Indian  taxation,  for  of  that  taxa- 
tion land  revenue  has  always  been  the  mainstay. 

The  great  merit  of  the  best  Mahomedan  rulers,  and  particu- 
larly of  Akbar,  was  that  they  systematised  to  some  extent  the 
irregular,  uncertain  and  arbitrary  methods  of  their  predecessors, 

*  You  will  find  figures  showing  the  shares  actually  taken  at  different  times  and 
by  different  rulers  in  the  Land  Revenue  chapter  of  the  '  Imperial  Gazetteer.' 
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that  they  recognised  the  necessity  for  measuring  the  land,  for 
estimating  and  assessing  the  amount  or  value  of  the  produce  of 
each  piece  of  land,  for  fixing  the  State  share  of  that  produce  or 
value,  and  for  determining  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
assessment  was  to  remain  in  force.  And  thus  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  those  settlement  operations  which  form  the  most 
arduous  task  of  British  revenue  officers  and  their  assistants,  and 
which  successive  generations  of  those  officers  are  endeavouring 
to  improve  by  making  them  more  fair  and  equitable,  less  expen- 
sive to  the  State,  and  less  onerous  to  the  revenue  payer.  For  the 
purpose  of  these  settlements  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in 
almost  every  part  of  British  India,  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
elaborate  cadastral  record,  showing  the  existing  title  to  and 
incumbrances  on  each  parcel  of  the  soil,  and  on  this  record  there 
is  being  gradually  built  up  in  India  a  very  extensive  and  complete 
system  of  registration  of  title  by  public  entry,  so  that,  out  of  the 
fiscal  necessities  of  the  Government,  there  has  been  developed  the 
nucleus  of  a  system  of  public  transfer  of  land,  which,  as  Sir 
Henry  Maine  once  said,  "  is  now  the  system  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  except  England  and  the  countries  under  the  influence  of 
English  jurisprudence." 

And  now  as  to  study  at  first  hand.  By  this  I  mean  that 
where  documents  such  as  laws  or  regulations  are  concerned  the 
student  should  study  the  documents  themselves  and  not  be  con- 
tent with  such  account  of  them  as  is  to  be  found  in  manuals. 
But  I  mean  a  good  deal  more  than  this.  I  mean  that  the  student 
should  not  confine  his  studies  to  books,  not  even  to  Blue  Books, 
but  should  study  also  what  may  be  called  the  human  side  of  laws 
and  institutions,  the  mode  in  which  they  actually  work  and  affect 
the  conditions  of  human  life,  and  that  can  only  be  learnt  by 
careful  observation  and  by  converse  with  those  who  have  to  put 
laws  into  operation  and  upon  whom  laws  operate. 

Students  destined  for  official  life  in  India  will  often  find  the 
routine  work  of  their  office  laborious  and  exhausting,  and  much 
of  their  time  will  be  necessarily  taken  up  by  the  compiling  of 
reports  and  the  preparation  of  returns.  But  I  hope  they  will  take 
to  heart  the  wise  words  spoken  by  Lord  Morley  last  June  to 
young  men  intending  to  become  Indian  civilians,  and  will  bear  in 
mind  that  they  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
personally  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  to  serve,  of  talking  to  them  in  their  own  language,  of 
trying  in  every  possible  way  to  discover  their  opinions,  their 
grievances,  their  points  of  view,  and  should  always  thus  endeavour, 
so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  make  the  work  of  administration  as 
little  wooden  and  mechanical,  as  much  elastic  and  human,  as  is 
possible.  And,  conversely,  I  would  urge  the  Indian  student  who 
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has  come  over  here  to  try  and  find  out  all  he  can  about  the  actual 
working  of  English  laws  and  institutions,  about  English  habits 
and  modes  of  thought,  about  vital  and  social  conditions  in  this 
country,  and  that  he  should  do  so  by  attending,  as  far  as  he  can, 
judicial  proceedings,  and  meetings  of  local  governing  bodies,  by 
asking  questions,  and  by  using  his  eyes  and  ears  in  every  possible 
way. 

England  and  India  have  much  to  learn  about  each  other,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  they  know  each  other  the  more  they  will 
respect  and  appreciate  each  other.  We  are  sometimes  tempted 
here  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  Indian  problems,  and  to  fear 
that  they  are  too  difficult  to  be  soluble  by  human  ingenuity  or 
human  energy.  Perhaps  the  best  corrective  of  that  frame  of 
mind  is  to  take  an  historical  survey,  such  as  I  have  suggested,  of 
Indian  institutions,  and  to  consider  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past  as  an  encouragement  for  what  can  be  done  in  the  future.  I 
was  reading  again  the  other  day  what  I  have  always  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive  books  that  has 
ever  been  written  about  India,  Sleeman's  *  Rambles  and  Recol- 
lections of  an  Indian  Official,'  *  and  I  should  like  to  quote  a 
passage  from  the  chapter  entitled  "  Bhamiawat,"  a  term  which, 
in  Bundelkhand,  signifies,  or  in  Sleeman's  time  signified,  a  war 
or  fight  for  landed  inheritance. 

When  a  member  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  no  matter  how  small,  has  a 
dispute  with  his  ruler,  he  collects  his  followers  and  levies  indiscriminate  war 
upon  his  territories,  plundering  and  burning  his  towns  and  villages,  and 
murdering  their  inhabitants  till  he  is  invited  back  upon  his  own  terms. 
During  this  war  it  is  a  point  of  honour  not  to  allow  a  single  acre  of  land  to  be 
tilled  upon  the  estate  which  he  has  deserbed,  or  from  which  he  has  been 
driven  ;  and  he  will  murder  any  man  who  attempts  to  drive  a  plough  in  it, 
together  with  all  his  family,  if  he  can.  The  smallest  member  of  this  landed 
aristocracy  of  the  Hindoo  military  class  will  often  cause  a  terrible  devastation 
during  the  interval  that  he  is  engaged  in  his  bhumiawat ;  for  there  are  always 
vast  numbers  of  loose  characters  floating  upon  the  surface  of  Indian  society, 
ready  to  "gird  up  their  loins"  and  use  their  sharp  swords  in  the  service  of 
marauders  of  this  kind,  when  they  cannot  get  employment  in  that  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  government."  f 

Now  this  passage  was  written  during  or  soon  after  a  tour  taken 
in  1836,  not  much  more  than  the  "  sixty  years  ago  "  described 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  he  wrote  Waverley,  at  a  time  which 
might  be  within  the  memory  of  some  old  people  still  living.  It 
describes  a  state  of  things  which  has  been  aptly  compared  by 
Mr.  Bryce  to  that  which  was  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the 

*  Sleeman's  notes  of  his  conversations  supply  an  excellent  illustration  of  that 
"effective  sympathy"  which  Lord  Morley  recently  (Sept.  27,  1909)  explained  as 
meaning  "  a  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  people 
concerned." 

t  Sleeman,  '  Bambles  and  Recollections,'  i.  297  (Constable's  edition). 
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British  Islands  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Bob  Boy  raided 
the  farmers  of  Lennox,  and  landlords  in  Connaught  fought 
pitched  battles  with  one  another  at  the  head  of  their  retainers. 
Is  there  any  part  of  India  where  such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  possible  in  the  present  day  ? 

The  Government  of  India  has  done  magnificent  work  in 
restoring  and  maintaining  order  and  security  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  vast  dominions.  During  the  last  half  century  it  has 
undertaken  with  great  activity  not  merely  the  negative  functions 
of  preventing  disorder  which  every  Government  must  perform, 
but  the  positive  functions  which  are  expected  of  a  modern  State, 
such  functions  as  the  promotion  of  education,  sanitation,  irriga- 
tion, improvement  of  communications,  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, and,  in  general,  the  development  of  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  physical  resources  of  the  country.  And  in  so  doing  it  has 
been  conducting  experiments  which,  from  the  student's  point 
of  view,  deserve  the  most  careful  examination  and  comparison 
with  the  legislative  and  executive  action  of  other  States,  and 
from  the  statesman's  point  of  view  involve  the  exercise,  to 
an  exceptional  degree,  of  a  combination  of  courage  and  caution. 

Some  of  those  experiments  have  failed  to  realise  the  expecta- 
tions on  which  they  were  based.  What  human  experiments 
do  not  ?  The  Government  of  India  has  been  criticised,  will  be 
criticised,  and  is  the  better  for  criticism.  Socrates  said  that  an 
unexamined  life,  a  life  the  actions  of  which  are  not  submitted 
to  scrutiny,  is  not  worth  living.  May  we  not  say  that  a  Govern- 
ment which  cannot  stand  criticism  is  not  worth  having?  But 
the  Government  of  India  can  stand  criticism.  If  its  record  is 
surveyed  as  a  whole  by  a  competent  and  impartial  critic,  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  will  come  is  that  it  is  the  most  gigantic, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  successful,  experiment  in  the  art 
of  government  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

C.  P.  ILBEET. 
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BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

THE  conference  held  in  Melbourne  lately  attended  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  various  States, 
with  the  object  of  discussing  and,  if  possible,  determining  the 
future  financial  relations  between  the  central  and  the  local 
Governments  has,  fortunately,  resulted  in  an  agreement.  So 
many  previous  meetings  of  the  kind  had  proved  abortive  that 
fears  were  widely  entertained  lest  once  more  negotiations  should 
terminate  in  the  usual  cul  de  sac.  Happily,  however,  a  wise 
spirit  of  compromise  triumphed,  and  a  fraternal  understanding 
was  at  length  reached. 

The  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  Federal  Ministers  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  commended  for  this  result,  though,  indeed,  there 
were  forces  on  all  sides  that  urged  with  irresistible  cogency  the 
need  of  coming  to  terms  without  further  delay.  To  the  Federal 
Government  the  support  of  the  ministers  who  represent  the 
majority  of  the  electors  in  all  the  States  is  essential  to  achieve 
victory  over  the  Labour  Party  at  the  next  elections.  To  the 
representatives  of  the  States  the  knowledge  that  the  sands  of  the 
Braddon  section  were  running  out,  and  that  by  the  middle  of 
next  year  they  would  be  in  a  large  degree  at  the  mercy  of  the 
majority  in  the  Federal  Parliament  reinforced  the  already 
strong  disposition  towards  conciliation.  With  a  financial  famine 
threatening  them  in  the  event  of  a  Labour  victory,  the  assurance 
of  even  a  modest  income  derived  from  the  customs  and  excise 
duties  was  of  great  value.  For  the  policy  of  the  Labour  Caucus 
is  that  of  the  astute  Jacob  of  old.  It  wishes  to  force  the  States 
to  surrender  their  birthright  by  the  simple  process  of  starvation. 
Pottage  in  the  form  of  revenue  will  be  doled  out  in  exchange  for 
concessions — not  otherwise — should  Mr.  Fisher  and  his  friends 
return  to  power  after  the  next  dissolution.  The  period  of  ten 
years  fixed  by  the  famous  Section  87  of  the  Constitution  will 
expire  on  the  30th  day  of  June  next  year,  and  then,  supposing  no 
agreement  to  have  been  arrived  at  beforehand,  the  Federal  Parlia- 
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ment  will  have  an  absolutely  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  Commonwealth  that  are  derived  from  the  customs 
and  the  excise.  The,  provisional  arrangement,  if  ratified  by  the 
Federal  Parliament  and  the  people,  will  terminate  a  most  per- 
plexing and  unsatisfactory  position,  and  for  some  time  to  come 
baffle  the  designs  of  the  extreme  advocates  of  unification. 

The  arrangement  consists  of  five  clauses.  The  first  records 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  assembled  delegates  that  a  complete 
investigation  should  at  once  be  undertaken  by  the  Governments 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  States  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  Australian  stock  by  means  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  various  State  debts,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  to 
the  States  of  the  properties  transferred  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Of  the  important  and  far-reaching  questions  here  opened 
up,  something  will  be  said  later.  The  present  Federal  Treasurer, 
Sir  John  Forrest,  it  is  well  known,  agrees  with  the  Labour  Party 
in  desiring  that  the  Commonwealth  should  take  over  the  control 
of  the  collective  public  debt  of  Australia,  and  the  investigation 
was  recommended  in  deference  to  his  views.  Whether  anything 
practical  will  come  of  it  seems  doubtful,  for  with  responsibility 
for  the  debts  must  pass  the  control  of  the  securities,  and  these 
the  States  are  not  likely  to  part  with  save  under  the  most  explicit 
and  rigid  conditions. 

The  second  clause  is  the  most  important  of  the  five,  and  runs 
thus  :  "  That  in  order  to  give  freedom  to  the  Commonwealth  in 
levying  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  and  to  assure  to  the  States 
a  certain  annual  income,  the  Commonwealth  shall,  after  the  first 
day  of  July,  1910,  pay  monthly  to  the  States  a  sum  calculated  at 
the  rate  of  25s.  per  annum  per  head  of  the  population,  according 
to  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth."  Of  the  remaining 
clauses  the  first  provides  for  the  contribution  by  the  States,  in 
fixed  proportions,  during  the  current  financial  year,  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £600,000  out  of  their  respective  shares  of  the  total 
customs  and  excise  revenues  to  assist  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
payment  of  old-age  pensions ;  the  second  grants  special  con- 
cessions of  a  temporary  nature  to  West  Australia  in  consideration 
of  the  exceptionally  large  consumption  of  dutiable  goods  by  the 
people  of  that  State;  and  the  third  empowers  the  Federal 
Government  to  introduce  the  legislation  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  passage  of  the  required  Bill 
through  Parliament  is  certain,  although  the  Labour  Party,  unless 
the  declamations  of  Mr.  Fisher  are  but  stage  thunder,  may  be 
relied  on  to  obstruct  it  in  every  possible  way ;  and  the  referendum 
following  will  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  decide  the  question 
of  financial  peace  or  war.  Every  patriotic  and  sensible  citizen 
may  be  expected  to  record  his  vote  in  favour  of  peace. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party  towards  the  agreement  is 
distinctly  hostile.  In  particular  its  members  resent  the  dexterous 
theft  of  their  clothes  by  Mr.  Deakin  and  his  associates  while  they 
were  swimming  in  the  cold  waters  of  opposition.  For  the  25s. 
per  capita  arrangement  as  to  the  distribution  of  customs  and 
excise  revenues  was  adopted  at  a  conference  of  the  Labour 
members  themselves  held  not  very  long  ago  in  Brisbane.  When 
charged  with  inconsistency  in  now  opposing  their  scheme,  Mr. 
Fisher  and  his  party  retort  that  they  only  intended  it  as  a 
temporary  nature,  and  that  the  essential  condition  to  a  lasting 
settlement  must  be  the  transfer  of  the  State  debts  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  defence  seems  a  little  disingenuous,  and 
suggests  an  after- thought.  At  all  events  the  State  Governments 
prefer  a  settling  day  with  Mr.  Deakin  rather  than  Mr.  Fisher  as 
Prime  Minister. 

Assuming  the  provisional  arrangement  to  be  ratified,  the 
States,  though  deprived  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  revenue 
now  received,  will  still  retain  a  modest  competence.  Their 
Treasurers  will  no  longer  have  to  exercise  their  speculative 
faculties  in  framing  their  budgets,  but  will  be  able  to  calculate 
exactly  beforehand  how  much  they  will  get  from  the  Common- 
wealth exchequer.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  States  henceforth  will  be  heavy  losers  compared  with  the 
years  of  plenty  when  the  Braddon  section  was  in  force.  During 
the  year  1908-1909  the  net  yield  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 
duties  throughout  the  Commonwealth  was  £10,566,697.  Of 
this  sum,  the  three-fourths  returnable  to  the  States  amounted  to 
£7,927,134,  and  the  Commonwealth's  share  was  only  £2,639,563. 
In  the  year  1915-1916,  when  it  is  estimated  that  the  Common- 
wealth's population  will  reach  4,835,000,  the  States,  accepting 
the  existing  duties  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  will  receive  but 
£6,143,750,  or  £2,408,156  less  than  the  Braddon  section  would 
have  entitled  them  to;  while  about  £3,700,000  will  go  to  the 
Commonwealth.  And,  of  course,  should  serious  exigencies  arise, 
the  latter,  by  imposing  additional  duties,  or  increasing  those 
already  in  force,  could  easily  raise  more  revenue.  The  receipts 
per  head  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  now  amount  to  about 
£2  6s.  I0d.,  which,  after  subtracting  the  States'  share  of  25s. 
leaves  almost  22s.  to  the  Federal  Treasurer.  But,  were  the 
duties  raised  so  as  to  produce  £3  per  head  of  population,  a  very 
large  accession  of  revenue  would  result.  Such  an  increase  would 
not  be  very  oppressive.  In  West  Australia  immediately  before 
federation  the  yield  of  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  was  no  less 
than  £5  9s.  2d.  per  inhabitant,  while  each  person  in  Queensland 
contributed  in  the  same  way  the  sum  of  £3  6s.  3d.  An  all 
round  charge  of  £3,  therefore,  would  yield  the  Commonwealth 
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so  ample  a  revenue  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  that  such 
expedients  as  the  recently  proposed  Federal  land  tax  need 
never  be  resorted  to.  The  per  capita  arrangement  indeed, 
besides  possessing  the  essential  merits  of  fairness  and  simpli- 
city, clearly  defines  the  respective  spheres  of  State  and  Common- 
wealth taxation.  And  by  doing  this  it  may  confidently  be 
hoped  that  hereafter  the  lamentable  discord  and  feeling  of 
mutual  distrust  which  the  unsettled  financial  question  has 
hitherto  engendered  will  be  allayed,  and  that  States  and 
Commonwealth  will  work  in  harmony  together  for  the  common 
good. 

The  intricate  problem  of  the  consolidation  under  Federal 
control  of  the  various  State  debts  remains  to  be  considered.* 
This  must  be  solved,  if  the  financial  settlement  is  to  be  perfected  ; 
and  though  it  touches  much  more  important  interests,  and  affects 
more  delicate  susceptibilities,  there  seems  no  reason  to  regard  it 
as  incapable  of  solution  if  the  wholesome  spirit  lately  displayed 
continues  to  prevail.  On  the  30th  June,  1908,  the  collective 
public  indebtedness  of  the  whole  Commonwealth  amounted  to 
£243,335,489,  on  which,  at  an  average  rate  of  £3  11s.  $d.  per 
cent.,  the  sum  of  £8,732,647  had  to  be  paid  in  interest.  If  we 
include  later  flotations,  the  total  public  debt  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania  may  now  be  placed  in  round  numbers  at  £250,000,000. 
Of  this  large  amount,  however,  State-owned  railways  and  tram- 
ways of  a  total  length  slightly  exceeding  15,000  miles  represented  at 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  the  sum  of  about  £145,000,000 ; 
and  a.  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  was  spent  on  indirectly 
reproductive  works  such  as  roads,  bridges,  irrigation  and  harbour 
works,  etc.  In  the  year  1907-8  the  Commonwealth  railways  alone 
yielded  a  clear  net  profit  of  4' 22  per  cent,  on  their  original  cost. 
Those  of  South  Australia  actually  produced  more  than  5i  per  cent., 
but  the  single  railway  in  that  State's  melancholy  dependency, 
the  Northern  Territory,  bestowed  but  a  humble  contribution  of 
0*03  per  cent,  on  the  public  purse.  Leaving  the  latter  region 
out  of  consideration,  Tasmania  in  the  year  mentioned  came  off 
worst,  her  railways  returning  a  profit  on  their  total  cost  of  only 
1*91  per  cent.,  thus  leaving  a  deficiency  of  interest  to  be  made 
up  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  over  £70,000.  This  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  in  Tasmania  alone,  the  old  pernicious  system  of  political 
management  of  railways  still  exists.  In  all  the  other  States 
railway  control  is  vested  in  a  non-political  manager  or  body 

*  The  House  of  Representatives  (on  October  7)  passed  the  Bill  proposed  by  Mr. 
Deakin,  amending  the  Constitution  Bill  so  as  to  enable  the  Commonwealth  to 
federalise  the  State  debts  incurred  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
addition  to  those  then  existing. — [ED.] 
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of  commissioners,  to  the  benefit  alike  of  the  revenue  and  of  the 
public. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  year  1902-3  every  State  in 
the  Commonwealth  save  West  Australia  lost  heavily  on  the 
workings  of  its  railways,  the  total  deficiency  for  the  twelve 
months  referred  to  being  very  nearly  £1,500,000,  whereas  now, 
after  paying  all  costs  of  working  management,  as  well  as  interest 
on  the  original  cost  of  construction,  a  clear  yearly  surplus  ex- 
ceeding £800,000  is  received,  unmistakable  evidence  is  visible 
of  improved  management  and  efficiency.  But,  if  this  encouraging 
state  of  things  is  to  continue,  it  is  essential  that  no  political 
influences  of  any  kind  shall  be  allowed  to  influence  railway 
administration.  These  would  at  once  lead  to  a  recrudescence  of 
the  old  abuses  of  nepotism  and  partial  treatment  both  of  individuals 
and  localities.  A  service  treated  as  an  asylum  for  destitute 
politicians  and  their  friends,  and  as  a  convenient  instrument  for 
bribing  certain  sections  of  the  electors,  can  never  attain  to  a 
higher  level  of  efficiency. 

Seeing  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  public 
debt  has  been  spent  on  railways  and  other  such  works,  it  would 
seem  that  any  scheme  by  which  the  Federal  authority  would 
assume  responsibility  for  the  debt  must  involve  also  the  surrender 
by  the  States  of  the  chief  securities  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest ;  here  lies  the  great  difficulty.  Many  of  the  railways, 
after  a  long  series  of  lean  years,  have  begun  to  pay  handsomely 
for  the  expenditure  on  them,  and  with  increase  of  population 
returns  must  increase.*  New  lines,  too,  will  be  required  with 
the  expansion  of  settlement,  and  each  State  naturally  considers 
itself  the  best  judge  of  its  own  requirements,  and  utterly  rejects 
the  idea  that  any  proposal  to  undertake  a  public  work  out  of 
borrowed  money  hereafter  shall  be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
Federal  Parliament.  Should  the  latter  body  be  permitted  to 
supersede  the  excellent  systems  of  management  now  prevailing 
by  direct  political  control,  the  result  would  be  a  catastrophe,  and 
heavy  additional  taxation  would  have  to  be  imposed  on  the  people 
to  atone  for  the  delinquencies  of  politicians. 

Three  conditions,  then,  it  may  be  expected  the  States  will 
insist  on  before  they  agree  to  the  transfer  of  their  railways  and 
other  public  works  of  a  remunerative  nature  to  the  Common- 
wealth. First,  the  retention  of  the  present  system  of  non-political 
management ;  second,  that  the  profits  over  and  above  the  sums 
required  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  money  originally  borrowed 

*  The  Australian  States  Railway  Reports  just  published  show  the  revenue  for  the 
year  ended  June  30  as  follows  :  Gross  earnings,  £14,737,338 ;  expenses,  £8,706,060, 
giving  a  working  profit  of  £8,031,328.  After  deducting  interest  charges,  which 
amount  to  over  £5,000,000,  the  public  revenue  benefits  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
£1,000,000.— [ED.] 
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for  construction  purposes,  as  well  as  the  annual  contributions 
to  a  general  sinking  fund,  shall  be  returned  to  the  States  owning 
the  railways;  and  third,  that  the  local  government  shall  retain 
the  power  to  execute  new  public  works,  and  to  borrow  within 
fixed  limits  without  Commonwealth  interference.  These  condi- 
tions are  essential  alike  to  local  autonomy  and  to  the  general 
welfare.  A  State  Parliament  deprived  of  the  power  of  under- 
taking public  works  save  only  such  as  could  be  undertaken  out 
of  its  own  exiguous  revenues  would  be  merely  an  enlarged 
parish  council.* 

As  an  alternative  to  the  surrender  by  the  State  Governments 
of  the  control  of  their  railways  or  the  transfer  of  their  public 
debts  to  the  Commonwealth,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  in- 
terest payable  on  each  individual  debt  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  stipulated  25s.  per  head  revenue 
from  the  customs  and  excise  due  to  the  State  that  had  contracted 
it.  This  plan  seems  to  be  the  required  via  media,  as  its  execu- 
tion would  involve  no  interference  with  State  rights,  and  would 
be  attended  by  no  friction.  It  would  also  ensure  permanence 
to  the  financial  settlement  provisionally  agreed  to,  and  thus 
promote  the  growth  of  friendly  feelings  between  the  States  and 
the  Commonwealth,  whose  relations  have  hitherto  been  sadly 
strained  by  the  uncertainty  that  has  so  long  prevailed. 

An  important  factor  in  the  question  is  the  certainty  of  the 
Commonwealth  itself  soon  commencing  to  borrow.  This  is 
clearly  foreshadowed  in  the  budget  just  introduced.  The  Labour 
Party  will  fight  tooth  and  nail  against  such  action,  but  its  own 
policy,  if  sincere,  must  compel  a  resort  to  the  world's  money 
market.  Such  a  legislative  menu  as  the  building  of  a  Federal 
capital  and  the  railway,  seaport,  water,  and  drainage  works,  etc., 
necessary  thereto,  the  connection  of  Port  Augusta  and  Kalgoorlie 
and  Adelaide  and  Port  Darwin  by  railway,  the  acquisition  of 
the  Northern  Territory,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  an 
Australian  navy,  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  land  force,  not 
to  speak  of  sundry  schemes  of  "  nationalisation  "  and  a  liberal 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Old-age  Pensions  Act,  seems 
rather  too  luxurious  and  costly  for  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
people  to  pay  for  at  once.  Already  it  has  been  authoritatively 
stated  f  that  12  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  Australia  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  paying  95  *  75  per  cent,  of  the  taxes,  the  latter  being 
chiefly  imposed  by  the  nominees  of  the  remaining  88  per  cent., 
who  pay  only  4 '25  of  the  taxes.  The  Labour  Party's  specific  is 
a  land  tax;  for  the  adherents  of  that  party  are  not  as  a  rule 

*  Since  the  accompanying  pages  were  written  it  has  been  stated  that  the  plan 
mentioned  above  has  been  practically  accepted  by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
negotiations  with  the  States  are  still  in  progress. 

t  By  Sir  Philip  Fysh  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  June,  1908. 
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extensive  landed  proprietors.  It  is  rather  naively  supposed  that 
inexhaustible  sums  can  be  derived  from  this  source.  Political 
economists  of  wider  experience  would  be  less  hopeful. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  strong  indications  of  an  impending 
revolt  of  the  Australian  taxpayer.  He  is  willing  to  pay  liberally 
for  necessary  services,  in  particular  for  such  as  are  vitally  essential 
to  the  public  safety.  But  he  views  with  increasing  aversion  the 
inclination  shown  of  late  by  the  Federal  Legislature  to  pamper 
weaklings  at  the  expense  of  the  real  builders  of  the  nation — the 
growing  disposition  to  caress  the  worthless  and  to  neglect  the 
meritorious.  Old-age  pensions  alone  now  cost  about  £1,500,000 
annually  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Government  has  only 
with  difficulty  resisted  recent  attempts  to  grant  farther  indul- 
gences, which  would  have  resulted  in  an  immediate  increase  of 
that  heavy  burden  by  an  additional  £1,250,000.  That  political 
expediency  in  view  of  an  early  dissolution  has  stimulated  humani- 
tarian zeal  in  making  these  proposals  men  usually  regarded  as 
free  from  cynicism  very  strongly  believe.  Indeed,  the  early 
disfranchisement  of  all  recipients  of  old-age  pensions  seems 
necessary,  if  the  system  of  granting  such  relief  is  not  to  become 
an  instrument  of  wholesale  political  debauchery. 

Every  business  man  knows  that  to  carry  out  by  means  of 
current  revenue  alone  one-half  of  the  prodigious  undertakings 
above  referred  to  would  demand  the  adoption  of  methods'  of 
taxation  more  suited  to  Morocco  and  to  Venezuela  under  the 
Castro  regime  than  to  a  British  community,  and  every  statesman 
should  know  also  that  it  is  much  easier  to  vote  taxes  than  to 
collect  them.  The  goose  (if  it  be  not  disrespectful  to  compare 
the  capitalist  to  a  bird  proverbial  for  wariness  and  vigilance) 
would  certainly  spread  its  wings  and  fly  away  to  more  hospitable 
lands  were  an  attempt  made  to  seize  all  its  golden  eggs  by  one 
drastic  operation.  These  simple  truths  will,  no  doubt,  impress 
themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  Caucus  as  time  goes  on,  and 
invectives  against  borrowing  for  any  purpose  and  under  any 
conditions  will  cease.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  hoped  that 
both  Commonwealth  and  States  as  borrowers  will  limit  their 
future  demands  for  money  to  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
placing  the  country  in  an  effective  state  of  defence  and  for 
carrying  out  public  works  of  a  really  profitable  nature.  Money 
would  be  wisely  borrowed  to  provide  means  of  security  and  to 
promote  immigration.  No  sensible  person,  however,  could  approve 
of  the  contraction  of  heavy  debts  merely  to  gratify  a  taste  for 
national  display,  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  specious  and 
not  wholly  disinterested  schemes  of  State  philanthropy. 

F.  A,  W.  GISBOKNE. 
TASMANIA,  September  12. 
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BY  FRANK  PITTOCK,  J.P. 

(A  twenty  years'  resident  in  Australia  and  President  of  the   United 

Clerks'   Union) 

THE  recent  article*  in  The  Empire  Review  on  the  Australian 
Labour  Party  represents  the  views  of  the  average  Imperialist, 
and  contains  much  inferential  and  fair  criticism  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  outsider.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  contribution  to 
place  the  views  of  the  Australian  Labour  Party  from  the  inside. 

We  claim  to  have  expounded  the  one  really  national  policy 
for  Australia,  and,  in  that  the  forthcoming  general  elections  will 
resolve  themselves  into  a  contest  for  or  against  that  policy,  since 
the  Government  is  one  purely  of  opposition  to  Labour,  and 
largely  non-constructive  in  platform,  it  would  seem  but'  just 
that  the  British  people  should  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  platform  of  oar  party  from  our  side  of  the  question. 

In  order  to  enable  the  public  to  understand  that  the  Australian 
Labour  platform  and  policy  is  not  of  Mr.  Fisher's  construction, 
nor  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  his  Cabinet — that  it  represents 
the  views  of  the  whole  party — I  propose  first  to  deal  briefly 
with  the  manner  in  which  our  programme  is  prepared.  The 
policy  of  the  Australia  Labour  Party  is  the  result  of  a  conference 
attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  State  Labour  parties,  who 
again  are  chosen  delegates  from  the  various  labour  "  leagues  " 
in  each  province.  Any  individual  non-parliamentary  member 
of  the  labour  organisations  has  the  right  to  introduce,  in  his 
local  branch,  matter  to  be  considered  at  these  conferences.  If 
such  amendment  of  the  platform  receives  a  majority  support 
at  conference,  the  resultant  alteration  of  detailed  policy  is  embodied 
in  our  amended  platform,  which  is,  early  in  each  year,  printed 
and  circulated  all  over  Australia.  To  this  printed  embodiment  of 
our  programme  alone  is  the  labour  supporter  pledged.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  the  Australian  labourite  is  a  Little-Englander 
per  se.  The  contention  has  no  basis  of  fact.  In  delivering  his 
pre-sessional  speech  at  Gympie  last  March,  Mr.  Fisher,  then 

*  See  July  No.  1909. 
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Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  declared  that  the  aim  of  the  party 
has  aways  been  to  awaken  the  patriotism  of  Australians,  and  he 
added  that  he  trusted  the  call  of  the  sea  would  be  heard  more 
and  more  by  our  young  men.  A  week  later,  in  Melbourne,  the 
Labour  leader  said  that  the  policy  of  his  administration  was 
to  make  the  response  of  Australia  to  the  enemies  of  the  British 
Empire  as  complete  as  possible ;  that  Australia's  answer  to  those 
who  were  envious  of  Great  Britain's  resources,  power,  and  justice, 
would  be  the  ringing  out  of  5,000  hammers  in  her  dockyards, 
providing  the  necessary  means  of  defending  herself  and  of  aiding 
the  mother-country.  Unfortunately  the  Fisher  Cabinet  fell, 
and  to-day  another  Government  is  in  power. 

The  most  prominent  plank  in  the  Labour  platform  is  that 
which  advocates  the  imposition  of  a  Federal  land  tax.  The 
party  proposal  is  to  provide  for  the  taxation  of  unimproved  land 
values,  with  an  exemption  for  estates  under  the  value  of  £5,000. 
In  the  case  of  absentee-owners  an  additional  tax  is  proposed.  A 
sliding  scale  has  been  arranged  so  that  the  owners  of  from  £5,000 
to  £10,000  worth  of  landed  property,  even  though  resident  out- 
side the  Commonwealth,  will  only  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one 
penny  per  acre,  while  the  owner  of  £50,000  worth,  or  over,  will 
pay  fourpence.  Thus  an  estate  of  £10,000  value  will  pay  an 
amount  of  £20  165.  Sd.  yearly,  if  the  owner  chooses  to  live  away, 
while  one  of  over  £50,000  will  pay  £636  8s.  4d.  per  annum.  These 
proposals  are  equitable  and  reasonable  if  it  be  admitted  that  a 
virtual  land  monopoly  exists  in  every  State  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  provided  our  lands  are  to  be  developed,  as  indeed 
they  must  be  in  the  interests  of  the  British  nation.  The  Labour 
Defence  policy  is  based  on  the  contention  that  the  present  system 
is  inefficient  and  ineffective. 

We  advocate  compulsory  training,  not  of  choice,  but  from 
necessity.  The  party  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  a  deeper  obligation 
than  even  the  protection  of  property,  and  that  there  is  a  grave 
element  of  danger  in  delay.  The  naval  proposals  of  our  party 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the 
following  terms : 

I  understand  that  in  Australia  particularly,  and  in  South  Africa,  it  is  desired 
to  start  some  naval  service  of  its  own.  Perhaps  I  might  suggest  that  if  the 
provision  of  the  smaller  craft,  which  are  necessarily  incident  to  the  work  of  a 
great  fleet  of  modern  battleships,  could  be  made  locally,  it  would  be  a  very 
great  help  to  the  general  work  of  the  navy.  You  cannot  take  the  small  craft, 
such  as  torpedo  boats  and  submarines,  across  the  ocean.  For  warships  to 
arrive  in  South  Africa,  or  in  Australia,  or  in  New  Zealand,  or  in  Canada,  and 
find  ready  to  their  hand  men  well  trained  in  good  vessels  of  this  kind,  would  be 
an  enormous  advantage  to  them.  It  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  find 
ready  to  their  hand  men  well  trained  ready  to  take  their  part  in  the  work  of  the 
fleet.  There  is,  I  think,  the  further  advantage  in  these  small  flotillas  that  they 
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will  be  an  admirable  means  of  coast  defence  ;  that  you  will  be  able,  by  the  use 
of  them,  to  avoid  practically  all  danger  from  any  sudden  raid  which  might  be 
made  by  a  cruising  squadron.  I  believe  myself  that  the  provision  of  sub- 
marines and  all  the  smaller  torpedo  destroyers  and  boats  would  be  of  the 
greatest  help  to  the  navy,  supposing  it  were,  as  I  hope  may  not  be,  drawn  into 
a  war  abroad. 

Both  the  leader  of  the  Imperial  opposition,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  have  supported  our  attitude. 
We  propose,  when  placed  in  a  position  to  do  so  by  the  ballots  of 
the  people,  to  nationalise  the  iron  industry,  as  absolutely  necessary 
for  defence  purposes,  as  well  as  to  place  it  on  an  established  and 
secure  basis,  and  for  the  same  reason  to  take  over  from  the  State 
of  South  Australia  the  great  Northern  Territory. 

As  a  party  we  are  opposed  to  loan  issue  until  the  State  debts 
are  transferred,  when  with  one  stock  and  one  borrower,  and  with 
the  institution  of  a  sinking  fund  attached  to  each  loan,  we  shall 
be  able  to  secure  cheaper  money,  when,  or  if,  required.  The 
proposals  of  the  Labour  administration  in  regard  to  the  return  of 
excess  taxation  to  the  States  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  States, 
almost  as  framed  by  the  ex-Treasurer.  A  per  capita  payment 
has  been  arranged,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  fair  and 
reasonable,  although  the  wisdom  of  the  permanency  of  this 
arrangement  is  debateable.  The  essence  of  the  Labour  proposals 
regarding  what  is  termed  the  "  New  Protection  "  *  is  that,  since 
formerly  the  manufacturer  profited  largely  by  the  operations  of 
the  tariff,  it  is  but  just  and  right  that  he  should  be  legally  com- 
pelled to  guarantee  fair  conditions  of  work  and  the  payment  of  a 
civilised  wage  to  his  employees,  and  to  ensure  this  we  propose  to 
secure  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  awards,  and  the 
paramountcy  of  that  tribunal. 

Such  are  the  main  proposals  of  our  party,  at  any  rate  from  the 
Imperial  aspect.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  national 
policy  will  receive  the  endorsement  and  acceptance  of  the 
Australian  people  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  is  an  earnest, 
intelligent  and  inspiring  aggregation  of  the  requirements  of  a 
great  people  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  greater  nation.  It  is 
a  conscientious  attempt  to  provide  happy  homes  for  honest  hard- 
workers  now  here,  and  yet  to  journey  hither  from  the  Old  Home 
Land.  As  such  it  is  well  worthy  of  your  equally  earnest  con- 
sideration and,  we  trust,  support  in  Great  Britain. 

FEANK  PITTOCK. 

*  See  August  No.  1909,  p.  58. 
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"MUDDLING   THROUGH"    IN    BRITISH    EAST 

AFRICA 

POINTS  POR   CONSIDERATION 

EABLY  in  his  book,  '  My  African  Journey,'  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  referring  to  the  building  of  the  Uganda  Eailway, 
speaks  of  the  British  art  of  "muddling  through."  The  further 
one  reads  the  more  one  is  convinced  that  the  "  muddling  through  " 
did  not  stop  with  the  railway,  and  that  there  must  have  been  some 
grounds  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  colonists  and  for  the  strong 
criticisms  from  time  to  time  in  the  press. 

The  administration  and  development  of  East  Africa  presents 
many  difficult  problems ;  questions  of  race,  colour,  and  territorial 
rights  crop  up  at  every  turn.  The  first  difficulty  that  confronts 
the  administrator  on  landing  in  the  country  is  the  coast  belt, 
which,  although  nominally  a  part  of  the  sultanate  of  Zanzibar, 
is  practically  run  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Colony  of  British  East 
Africa.  Possibly  this  anomalous  position  in  respect  to  the 
sovereignty  over  the  coast  belt  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  indefinite  "muddle  through"  policy  that,  to  the  mind  of  the 
casual  observer,  seems  to  begin  at  Mombasa  and  to  end  only  at 
the  furthermost  limits  of  the  Colony. 

One  of  the  objects  to  impress  the  traveller  on  landing  at 
Mombasa  is  the  barefooted  yet  smart-looking  native  policeman. 
But  what  a  number  of  different  police  forces !  There  is  the 
Divisional  or  District  Police  under  the  District  Police  Officer, 
then  the  customs,  dock  and  gaol  police  under  separate  commands 
and  running  separate  supply  depots  independently  of  each  other. 
On  walking  through  the  picturesque  town  the  confusion  strikes 
one  forcibly.  The  white  quarters  are  hemmed  in  by  those  of  the 
natives.  Encroaching  into  the  white  portion  of  the  town  are  the 
huts  of  a  densely  populated  native  town  or  location,  crowded, 
smelling  and  insanitary  ;  Indians,  Mahomedans,  Kaffirs  and  half- 
castes  herded  together  in  a  dense  mass  of  foulness  hardly  conceived 
by  the  visitor  who  views  from  a  distance,  and  often  photographs 
the  grass  huts  peeping  out  from  among  the  palms  and  green 
foliage  forming  that  beautiful  picture  which  in  tropical  countries 
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so  often  hides  the  foul  humanity  underneath.  There  are  sanitary 
regulations,  but  carrying  them  out  practically  ceases  at  the  white 
man's  back  door.  It  is  impossible  to  make  the  natives,  over- 
crowded as  they  are,  observe  sanitary  rules  as  applicable  to  the 
whites ;  no  ordinary  police  force  could  cope  with  it.  Until  that 
far  distant  day  arrives  when  the  native  has  been  cleansed  of  his 
dirty  ways,  a  clear  space  between  the  two  quarters  would  appear 
to  be  the  only  practicable  condition.  It  may  be  difficult  to  make 
the  space,  but  if  the  white  man  is  to  remain  clean  and  supreme, 
it  must  and  can  be  done. 

The  new  native  hospital  at  Mombasa  is  a  fine  building,  and 
bears  testimony  to  the  willingness  of  the  colonial  authorities  to 
do  the  right  thing,  but  it  also  illustrates  the  blundering  methods, 
or  want  of  method,  in  doing  it.  The  means  for  dealing  with 
cases  of  disease  have  been  provided  at  great  cost,  but  the  first 
principles  in  prevention  of  disease  appear  to  have  been  neglected. 
For  instance,  the  guttering  round  the  building  leads  the  drainage 
into  the  native  quarters  adjoining,  where  it  soaks  away  into  the 
ground.  That  was  the  state  of  things  early  this  year,  possibly 
by  now  it  has  been  remedied,  as  also,  I  hope,  the  ventilation  of 
the  rainwater  tanks,  which,  whilst  admitting  fresh  air,  also  admits 
dirt  from  the  neighbourhood  washed  in  by  the  rain.  Within  a 
few  yards,  nearly  opposite  the  hospital,  there  is  a  well  used  by 
the  natives ;  all  day  long  could  be  seen  crowds  of  natives  drawing 
water  from  it ;  each  brought  his  or  her  own  receptacle  of  every 
kind  and  description — buckets,  tin  cans,  gourds,  paraffin  tins, 
calabashes,  some  clean,  others  dirty ;  in  they  all  went  regardless 
of  the  very  possible  consequences  of  spreading  disease.  Yet  it 
would  cost  little  to  arrange  for  the  well  to  be  provided  with 
proper  buckets,  or  better  still,  a  pump,  so  that  the  water  could 
be  distributed  without  running  the  risk  of  contaminating  the 
whole  of  the  water. 

On  looking  across  the  fine  harbour  at  Kilindine,  with  the  fine 
steamers  of  the  German  East  Africa  Line  taking  in  and  dis- 
charging British  cargo  and  passengers,  the  traveller  is  forcibly 
reminded  that  most  of  the  trade  in  those  latitudes  of  the  African 
East  Coast  is  falling  into  foreign,  and  especially  into  German 
hands.  There  is  an  awakening  coming  to  us  Britishers  one  of 
these  days  in  this  connection.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
scoffing  at  the  attempts  of  other  nations  to  form  colonies,  an 
attitude  possibly  at  one  time  justifiable.  French  and  Portuguese 
in  Africa  have  not  been  a  success,  and  the  Germans  have  not  yet 
produced  a  flourishing  colony,  but  the  last  have  by  no  means 
given  up  trying,  and,  as  they  have  succeeded  in  catching  us  up 
in  other  ways,  so  will  they  in  respect  of  colonisation.  Their 
methods  may  be  different  to  ours,  but  that  does  not  prove  them 
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to  be  wrong,  since  our  Colonial  Secretary  admits  that  ours  are 
"  muddling." 

When  visiting  German  East  Africa  I  found  the  Colonial 
Secretary  from  Berlin  hard  at  work  on  the  spot,  going  into  details 
and  methods  of  colonial  administration  and  expansion.  He  bad 
been  touring  our  colonies,  taking  advantage  of  our  experience,  and 
was  now  applying  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  people.  If  the 
Germans  spend  money  in  developing  a  colony  they  spend  some 
more  in  subsidising  a  line  of  steamers  to  carry  the  trade  of 
that  colony  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  any  other  that  may  be 
had.  They  make  sure  of  it  now,  so  that  when  the  days  come  in 
which  that  trade  is  an  asset  the  German  nation  will  have  it. 
They  have  started  government  farms  and  plantations  for  fruit, 
cereals,  cotton,  fibre,  timber,  etc. ;  railways  are  being  quietly 
pushed  inland,  one  of  which  will  not  only  tap  our  trade  on  the 
great  lake,  but  will  divert  traffic  from  our  own  line,  which  has  no 
British  ships  to  meet  it  at  the  port. 

The  German  colony  may  not  be  filling  up  fast  as  yet,  but  wait 
a  little  and  we  shall  see  the  German  colonist.  He  will  come  soon, 
and  when  he  does,  he  will  find  ships  of  his  own  country  ready 
to  take  him  across  the  sea,  while  on  his  arrival  there  will  be 
railways  ready  to  convey  him  towards  his  destination.  There 
the  Government  is  the  pioneer.  It  seems  more  than  a  pity  that 
we  should  spend  so  much  money  over  British  East  Africa  and 
yet  not  spend  a  little  more  to  encourage  British  shipping;  the 
habit  and  routine  of  shipping  by  foreign  ships  once  accquired 
takes  a  deal  of  cutting  out. 

Of  officials  in  British  East  Africa  there  would  appear  to  be 
enough  and  to  spare,  especially  in  the  higher  grades.  The  pay  is 
poor.  I  should  not  advise  a  married  man,  or  one  who  aspires  to 
leading  a  comfortable  married  life,  to  take  up  government  work 
out  there.  In  Uganda  the  pay  is  absurd,  considering  the  con- 
ditions of  life  there.  To  emphasise  this,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  repeat  what  was  said  to  me  by  a  capable  official  I  met 
when  on  his  way  home  again.  He  had  been  turned  adrift  from 
the  Transvaal  and  was  offered  a  miserably  paid  position  in 
Uganda,  but  on  arriving  at  his  destination,  after  noting  the  pale- 
faced,  washed-out  appearance  of  many  of  the  officials  en  route, 
and  learning  of  the  conditions  of  life  under  which  his  duties 
would  have  to  be  performed,  he  declined  to  take  up  the  appoint- 
ment, and  ended  his  explanation  to  me  by  saying,  "  No,  I  am 
not  going  to  risk  my  health  and  lead  a  life  like  that  for  so  small 
a  pittance ;  a  man  who  is  any  good  can  do  as  well  as  that  else- 
where, and  after  our  experience  in  the  Transvaal,  possibly  when 
my  health  is  gone,  a  grateful  country  would  abandon  me." 

But  to  return  to  officials.    In  Nairobi,   besides  the  usual 
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departmental  officials,  there  is  a  District  Commissioner,  a 
Provincial  Commissioner,  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  Governor, 
together  with  their  various  staffs  and  officers.  All  these  may,  of 
course,  be  necessary,  but  other  colonies  seem  to  get  along  very 
well  and  more  economically  without  so  many.  Multiplicity  of 
Governors  and  Commissioners  seem  to  have  been  an  importation 
from  India,  and  if  British  East  Africa  is  destined  for  an  Indian 
colony,  then  the  same  form  of  Government  may  be  desirable ; 
but  that  I  will  discuss  later  on;  for  the  present  I  am  dealing 
with  the  question  as  relative  to  a  country  which  we  in  England 
have  been  led  to  believe  is  open  to  the  surplus  population  of 
Great  Britain.  Under  those  circumstances  one  Governor  would 
appear  to  be  enough,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Provincial 
Commissioner  superfluous.  The  latter  official  is  in  a  position  to 
interfere  to  a  great  extent  with  departmental  officers  who  in 
other  colonies  report  direct  to  their  headquarters.  He  is 
practically  a  Deputy-Governor  of  the  province  with  the  District 
Commissioner  and  the  Sub-District  Commissioner  under  him. 
Most  matters  affecting  the  province  have  to  go  through  him ; 
some  he  deals  with  himself,  whilst  others  he  refers  to  the 
Governor  at  headquarters.  If  the  Governor  wants  more 
information  it  is  asked  for  through  the  Provincial  Commissioner, 
who  may  refer  it  to  the  District  Commissioner,  and  he  may  have 
to  refer  to  the  Sub-District  Commissioner.  The  reply  travels 
back  from  the  Sub-District  Commissioner  through  the  District 
Commissioner  and  Provincial  Commissioner  to  the  Governor, 
and  the  final  reply  or  decision  comes  along  the  whole  line  again. 

If  it  could  be  so  arranged  that  the  District  Commissioners 
reported  direct  to  headquarters,  the  present  heavy  expenditure  in 
establishments  might  be  considerably  reduced,  and  so  would  the 
voluminous  correspondence.  It  is  possible  also  there  would  be 
more  harmony  amongst  the  officials  themselves. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  go  into  the  numerous  questions  that  have 
arisen  between  the  administration  and  the  colonists,  such  as  land 
titles,  surveys,  labour  and  other  matters  which  no  one  who  has 
not  made  a  study  of  it  in  the  country  itself  can  know  much  about, 
but  my  general  impression  in  respect  to  the  relation  between  the 
administration  and  the  colonists  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Churchill's, 
it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  officials  who  have  received  their  life's 
training  in  dealing  only  with  Indians  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  successful  with  white  colonists,  they  simply  do 
not  understand  one  another.  The  white  colonial  is  not  such  a 
difficult  person  to  manage  as  many  think  if  you  only  know  how 
to  get  on  with  him,  but  a  prejudice  once  started  takes  much 
trouble  and  time  to  get  rid  of. 
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Another  instance  of  overlapping  is  the  King's  African  Rifles, 
a  smart  and  soldier-like  body  of  natives.  The  British  East 
African  Police  are  fast  becoming  so  too  under  the  present 
Inspector-General,  a  man  of  untiring  energy  and  devotion  to 
duty.  These  two  forces  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  I  think  great 
economies  could  be  effected.  A  police  force  is,  of  course, 
necessary,  so  any  reduction  in  expenditure  must  be  effected  in 
the  King's  African  Rifles.  Instead  of  a  very  much  reduced  force 
I  would  suggest  abolishing  it  altogether  and  increasing  the 
numbers  and  scope  of  the  police.  Instead  of  a  new  country  full 
of  untamed  and  little-known  natives,  with  the  King's  African 
Rifles  as  the  only  disciplined  and  reliable  force  for  defence,  with 
no  proper  scheme  for  self-defence  for  the  white  settlers,  and  with 
a  police  force  neither  fully  organised  nor  well  disciplined,  we  now 
have  a  native  population,  mostly  settled  or  subdued,  which  is  not 
well  armed  nor  organised  on  any  military  basis,  and  much  less 
formidable  than  was  at  first  expected,  and  yet  we  have  the  same 
King's  African  Rifles  and  a  smarter  police  force,  which  is  being 
brought  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  every  day.  It  is  con- 
sidered quite  safe  to  send  nearly  the  whole  of  the  King's  African 
Rifles  out  of  the  country  for  many  months  to  Somaliland,  and 
leave  the  colony  to  the  care  of  the  police  and  the  few  King's 
African  Rifles  left  behind. 

It  is  thus  being  demonstrated  that  the  police,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  very  small  permanent  mobile  force,  is  sufficient  to  keep 
order  in  the  country,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  mobile  force  to 
support  the  police  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  police,  under  the 
Inspector-General,  it  would  be  more  effective,  and  this  arrange- 
ment would  result  in  saving  very  many  thousands  of  pounds.  It 
is  no  new  idea.  Police  forces  have  existed  before,  organised  so 
as  to  act  as  a  military  force  in  time  of  war  with  a  mobile  column 
as  a  part  of  .the  same  force  ready  for  immediate  action.  Then 
comes  the  general  question  of  defence.  There  should  be  a  scheme 
for  defence  in  case  of  a  native  rising,  which  even,  if  not  probable, 
is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Here  no  number  of  King's 
African  Rifles  would  be  of  much  use  in  the  first  rush  of  any 
sudden  outbreak,  without  a  clear  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
rendezvous  where  the  settlers  could  assemble  for  self-defence  in 
the  first  instance.  There  may,  of  course,  be  an  admirable  scheme 
drawn  up  for  British  East  Africa,  but  if  so,  it  exists  only  on  paper 
or  in  the  minds  of  some  officials ;  the  average  settler  knows 
nothing  of  it,  for  if  you  ask  him  what  he  has  to  do  in  case  of  alarm 
he  will  tell  you  in  a  vague  way,  "  Oh,  make  for  the  railway  line." 
He  knows  nothing  of  any  works  or  buildings  at  the  nearest 
settlement  or  police  post  ready  for  defence. 

What    is  required    are  forts    or  buildings  convertible  into 
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defensive  positions  at  certain  convenient  centres,  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  police  or  commissioners,  who  will  be  held  responsible  for 
supplies  of  food  and  water  at  short  notice ;  also  for  the  care  of 
ammunition  and  a  few  spare  fire-arms.  The  settlers  would  be 
duly  informed  of  the  nearest  position  to  make  for  in  case  of 
necessity,  where  they  could  muster  for  mutual  defence  until 
assistance  arrived.  There  need  be  no  disaster  in  British  East 
Africa  if  precautions  are  taken,  but  I  should  advise  no  one  to 
take  his  family  to  settle  far  from  the  towns  until  that  is  properly 
done. 

Mr.  Cathcart  Wason,  M.P.,  raised  the  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons  early  this  year  as  to  the  desirability  of  amalgamating 
the  colony  and  Protectorate  of  Uganda  with  British  East  Africa 
under  the  same  administration.  No  administrator  with  even  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  these  two  large  countries  and  their 
different  requirements  would  think  of  merging  the  two.  Uganda 
is  a  purely  native  country,  so  full  of  natives  as  not  to  leave  room 
for  a  white  colony,  and  with  a  climate  not  suitable  for  European 
settlers.  The  administration  required  there  is  simply  for  native, 
officials  who  will  devote  themselves  to  guiding  him  in  the  way 
of  developing  himself  and  his  country  apart  from  the  white  man. 
The  same  class  of  official  is  not  suitable  for  British  East  Africa, 
where,  considered  as  a  white  man's  country,  the  conditions 
are  altogether  different  and  more  complex,  requiring  the  officials, 
at  any  rate  the  senior  ones,  to  be  men  of  wider  experience  who 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  white  colonial  and  a  sense  of 
justness  and  fairness  towards  the  native. 

The  laws  in  the  two  territories  should  likewise  be  different ; 
it  does  not  appear,  even  to  the  ordinary  thinker,  that  a  code  of 
laws  suitable  for  a  purely  native  State  or  dependency  is  also 
suitable  for  a  colony  of  whites.  The  law  of  British  East  Africa 
is  based  on  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  Are  they  for  the  Asiatic  or 
the  European  ? 

British  East  Africa  is  a  country  for  which  the  British  tax- 
payer contributes  a  grant  in  aid  every  year  under  the  impression 
that  he  is  providing  the  means  for  his  own  kith  and  kin  to 
emigrate  and  start  life  again  under  more  favourable  conditions, 
whilst  all  the  time  he  is  paying  for  the  colonisation  of  the  Indians, 
and  even  these  are  a  low  class  lot.  Let  him  do  so  by  all  means 
if  he  chooses,  but  open  his  eyes  first ;  don't  deceive  him. 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  question  at  issue  in  British  East 
Africa,  which  is  that  of  the  Asiatics.  First  and  foremost,  is  it  to 
be  a  white  settlers'  country  or  not  ?  If  not,  the  sooner  the 
white  colonists  are  informed  the  better.  The  weak  policy  of 
indecision  and  reluctance  to  tackle  such  difficult  problems  is 
characteristic  of  our  present  phase  of  public  life  in  England.  Our 
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boasted  "  muddling  through  "  must  cease ;  cool-headed  statesmen 
must  come  forward  to  carry  out  a  definite  policy  in  a  methodical 
manner  if  we  are  going  to  keep  our  colonies  or  even  to  survive 
at  all. 

Surely  we  have  had  enough  experience  now  to  enable  capable 
officials  to  organise  and  settle  new  territories  without  repeating 
the  same  blunders  every  time.  Senior  posts  must  be  filled  by 
men  with  experience  of  life  which  cannot  be  bought  or  "  crammed  " : 
I  mean  the  man  who  is  young  at  forty — there  are  plenty  of  them 
in  these  days  of  clean  and  healthy  living ;  those  are  'the  men  who 
are  worth  paying.  Mr.  Churchill's  youth  of  twenty  can  come 
along  later  with  ten  or  twenty  years'  experience  at  his  back,  and 
the  settlers  will  then  respect  him.  The  plan  of  not  serving  an 
apprenticeship  in  these  days  accounts  for  much  of  the  muddle 
and  want  of  method.  Pay  capable  men  well,  and  save,  if  you 
like,  at  the  tail  where  experience  and  initiative  are  not  so 
necessary. 

Mr.  Ch'urchill  goes  on  to  say,  "  There  are  already  in  miniature 
in  British  East  Africa  all  the  elements  of  keen  political  and  racial 
discord,  all  the  materials  for  hot  and  acrimonious  debate.  The 
white  man  versus  the  black;  the  Indian  versus  both;  the  settler 
as  against  the  planter;  town  contrasted  with  the  country." 

"  Indians  versus  both ;"  this  issue  stands  out  above  all  the 
rest  in  British  East  Africa,  and  when  that  is  settled  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  others  is  purely  a  matter  of  time  and  good 
government.  Now  the  native  belongs  to  Africa,  and  it  is  possible 
to  deal  with  him  and  yet  run  a  white  settler's  country  as  well. 
The  other  African  colonies  have  come  into  being  and  succeeded  with 
native  problems  as  knotty  as  any  that  British  East  Africa  presents, 
but  they  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  room  for  the 
Asiatic  as  well  as  the  native  if  the  Asiatic  is  to  have  equal  rights 
and  to  be  free  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  white  man.  It 
will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  uproot  them,  and  will  require  very 
able  management  to  do  so.  As  it  is,  the  Indian  is  getting  more 
firmly  fixed  in  British  East  Africa  every  day,  and  prompt  action 
is  necessary. 

The  financial  aspect  of  the  position  is  a  serious  difficulty  that 
may  be  placed  in  the  way.  The  Treasurer  will  tell  you  that  without 
the  Indian  the  revenue  will  fall ;  so  it  may,  but  the  exodus  of  the 
Indian  would  be  gradual,  and  there  would  be  time  enough  to  adjust 
the  finances  as  necessity  arose.  In  the  first  place  the  reform  in 
administration  suggested,  the  abolition  of  the  King's  African 
Eifles,  would  result  in  a  very  large  saving  in  expenditure,  and  the 
gradual  influx  of  Europeans  under  the  new  conditions  should 
make  up  for  the  rest.  The  change  must  be  gradual.  I  do  not 
advocate  a  clear  sweep  both  on  economic  and  humane  grounds. 
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What  strikes  the  casual  observer  on  landing  at  Mombasa  is 
its  likeness  to  an  Asiatic  town.  The  officials,  customs,  rail,  dock 
are  mostly  Asiatic.  That  may  be  due  to  the  dual  position  in 
respect  to  being  within  the  coast  strip,  but  on  going  further  up 
the  railway  line  one  finds  the  whole  staff  in  much  the  same 
proportion. 

On'arriving  at  Nairobi,  the  chief  town  and  seat  of  Government 
of  this  new  colony,  one  is  struck  by  the  general  look  of  squalor  so 
well  known  to  those  familiar  with  colonial  towns  with  Indian 
quarters.  The  new-comer  from  home  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that 
he  is  in  an  English  country  at  all ;  every  other  shop  is  kept  by  an 
Indian,  most  of  those  one  meets  in  the  streets,  if  not  African 
natives,  are  Indians ;  more  than  half  the  shop  quarter  of  the  town, 
if  not  in  possession  of,  is  occupied  by  Asiatics.  The  clerks  in 
banks  and  even  in  Government  offices  are  Asiatics,  as  are  also 
the  engine  drivers,  guards,  and  even  station  masters  on  the 
line. 

Upon  inquiring  about  ownership  of  property  in  the  town,  I 
was  given  an  example  of  what  is  going  on.  A  new  road,  which 
in  all  probability  will  one  day  be  an  important  thoroughfare,  had 
lately  been  laid  out  to  run  from  the  town  towards  the  hill ;  the 
stands  or  plots  on  each  side  were  to  be  sold  on  a  ninety-nine 
years'  lease,  but  not  transferable  without  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  proviso  was  naturally  objected  to,  so  it  was  cancelled, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  transfer  to  Indians  could  not  be 
refused.  Some  of  these  stands  were  put  up  for  sale  and  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Goanese,  who  wished  to  buy  up  the  whole 
road  and  were  prepared  to  pay  the  double  stand  licence  or  rent, 
chargeable  whilst  the  ground  remains  unoccupied,  until  such  time 
as  they  could  turn  it  to  account.  In  this  and  other  ways  a  large 
portion  of  the  town  has  already  gone  into  the  hands  of  the 
Asiatic. 

The  European  and  the  Asiatic  cannot  exist  in  the  same  colony 
on  terms  of  equality,  especially  with  the  African  native  as  a  third 
element.  It  is  acknowledged  that  in  thrift  and  business  aptitude 
the* Asiatic  can  compete  successfully  with  the  European,  especially 
in  the  trades  and  professions  of  the  middle  classes.  His  manner 
of  living  and  social  condition  is  such,  that  whilst  performing  the 
same  work  he  can  subsist  on  a  few  shillings  a  month  and  live  like 
a  Kaffir  and  often  worse.  Whenever  he  comes  into  competition 
with  the  European  shopkeeper,  trader,  builder,  farmer,  carpenter, 
engine  driver,  clerk,  etc.,  the  Europeans  so  employed  will  surely 
be  squeezed  out  in  time. 

The  white  European  settler  cannot  prosper  in  British  East 
Africa  if  the  Asiatic  is  going  to  remain  in  any  position  but  that 
of  an  unskilled  labourer.  This  has  been  found  out  and  proved 
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in  other  British  colonies  even  where  the  aboriginal  native  element 
does  not  come  in.  The  Canadian,  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealander  will  tell  you  the  same  thing,  and  now,  almost  too 
late,  Natal  has  realised  that  her  trade  is  fast  going  to  the  Indian, 
who  already  owns  streets  in  Durban,  employs  white  men  and 
is  steadily  buying  him  out. 

It  is  foolish  for  us  in  England  to  talk  of  equal  rights  for 
all  in  the  Empire,  for  that  is  pure  theory;  practically  it  is  the 
question  of  survival,  and  the  fittest  is  not  necessarily  the  survivor 
when  the  factor  of  numbers  comes  into  the  struggle.  The  fact 
remains  that  either  one  or  the  other  must  go,  and  if  it  is  not  to 
be  the  Indian,  then  it  is  not  fair  to  allow  British  settlers  to  go  out 
there  under  the  impression  that  they  are  going  to  a  white  man's 
country  to  settle  there  and  make  homes  for  their  children  after 
them. 

Granted  that  the  Indian  was  the  first  on  the  ground,  yet 
he  is  simply  an  alien  like  ourselves,  exploiting  the  native  but 
doing  him  no  good,  teaching  him,  no  doubt,  how  to  trade  and 
barter,  but  also  the  vices  and  trickery  of  the  East,  without  making 
any  attempt  to  educate  or  elevate  him.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day 
to  talk  of  leaving  the  country  to  those  who  were  first  in  it,  for 
to  be  consistent  we  should  then  hand  Africa  back  to  the  savages 
from  whom  we  took  it ;  yet  if  we  did  so,  how  long  would  they 
keep  it,  and  what  would  be  their  fate  ?  If  we  left  East  Africa 
to  the  Indians,  what  would  become  of  the  natives  ? 

I  can  assure  those  good  people  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
African  native  at  heart  that  the  Indian  as  an  instructor  is'  not 
good  for  him.  Ask  the  missionaries  on  the  spot  in  Uganda ; 
they  will  tell  you  that  the  Indian  influence  is  detrimental  to 
the  native  of  the  country,  and  they  would  gladly  see  the  last 
of  them. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  his  book,  Mr.  Churchill  puts  the 
case  for  and  against  the  Asiatic.  After  putting  forward  reasons 
why  the  Asiatic  should  remain  in  the  country  with  equal  rights 
with  the  European,  he  asks  whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
any  government  with  a  scrap  of  respect  for  honest  dealing  to 
embark  upon  "  a  policy  of  deliberately  squeezing  out  the  native 
of  India  from  regions  in  which  he  has  established  himself  under 
every  security  of  public  faith."  He  did  not  ask  that  question 
when  he  and  his  party  allowed  the  British  officials  to  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Biver  Colonies  from  their 
positions  which  had  been  established  under  even  better  security ; 
so  it  would  be  possible  for  such  a  government  not  only  to  squeeze 
out  the  Asiatic  but  to  basely  abandon  them. 

The  Asiatic,  unfortunately,  must  suffer  to  some  extent  by 
losing  rights  he  should  never  have  had,  but  if  he  does  not,  then 
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the  white  traders  must  put  up  their  shutters,  and  what  com- 
pensation will  they  get  ?  Compensate  the  Indian  reasonably 
for  vested  rights ;  give  him  years,  where  necessary,  to  wind  up 
his  business;  give  him  land  elsewhere  if  we  can,  but  without 
natives  or  Europeans  to  live  upon  he  will  not,  I  think,  be 
satisfied  with  that. 

I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  starting  proper  colonies  for  the 
surplus  population  of  India,  but  it  is  a  matter  quite  apart  from 
allowing  them  to  plant  themselves  in  and  choke  the  European 
colonies. 

Allow  the  Indian  to  remain  in  the  country  as  an  unskilled 
labourer  if  he  likes  to  do  so ;  the  African  native  can  beat  him 
at  that  if  he  chooses  to.  The  white  unskilled  labourer  has  not 
yet  found  his  place  in  Africa,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
he  ever  will.  In  the  solution  of  the  labour  problem  the  African 
native  is  a  given  and  fast  increasing  factor ;  he  is  there  as  the 
lower  class  labourer,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  is  better 
not  to  introduce  a  new  element  into  Africa,  namely,  the  European 
lower  class  labourer.  It  has  never  been  tried  on  a  large  scale, 
and  experiments  with  small  numbers  have  not  succeeded. 

There  are  natives  enough  and  to  spare  for  labour  in  Africa 
if  they  choose  to  work,  and  until  they  do  so  it  may  be  wise  to 
use  Asiatic  labour,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Uganda  railway ;  although 
there  were  an  odd  million  of  natives  on  the  spot  fit  to  work, 
Indians  had  to  be  imported  to  build  it.  Now  that  these  natives 
are  being  taught  to  work  by  the  white  man,  I  doubt  if  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  Asiatic  labour  to  build  another  railway.  Pro- 
vided proper  precautions  are  taken,  the  danger  of  indentured 
Indian  labour  leading  to  their  remaining  to  compete  with  the  - 
white  man  in  any  other  sphere  of  life  is  not  so  great  as  many 
would  have  us  believe. 

We  can  draw  a  line  beyond  which  no  Asiatic  can  come  into 
a  white  colony,  by  allowing  him  no  political  or  commercial  rights ; 
grant  him  no  licences  for  any  trade  or  profession,  no  title  to 
land  nor  lease  of  land  or  house  except  to  live  in,  and  demand 
proof  that  he  is  employed  as  a  labourer,  and  so  on.  With  these 
restrictions  he  will  do  no  harm,  and  occasionally  he  may  be 
of  much  use. 

If,  as  those  who  talk  much  about  it  state,  the  steady  increase 
of  the  Asiatic  into  the  domain  of  the  European  is  surely  if  slowly 
coming  along,  why  should  we  therefore  bring  it  on  suddenly, 
effacing  ourselves  at  once  because  we  are  told  it  must  happen 
some  day  ? 

It  is  useless  to  spend  our  time  analysing  the  question  com- 
fortably in  England  and  preaching  to  those  on  the  frontiers  of 
our  Empire  who  are  the  first  to  feel  the  invasion.  If  it  is  inevit- 
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able,  we  can  surely  get  to  work  and  draw  lines  so  as  to  stem 
it  generation  by  generation.  Meanwhile,  as  Asiatics  advance  in 
education  and  refinement  and  attain  to  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  so  will  the  line  be  gradually  moved  or  forced  back,  and 
posterity  will  hardly  realise  the  gradual  evolution.  I  would 
recommend  this  view  of  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  under  Lord  Sanderson,  now  inquiring  into  the  question 
of  Indian  emigration. 

These  and  other  difficulties  were  pointed  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
but  neither  in  his  book  nor,  apparently,  since  writing  it  has  he 
given  any  solution  to  them.  He  gives  a  miserable  picture  of 
the  colonist  as  illustrating  "  the  reverse  of  the  East  African 
medal,"  and  describes  them  as  "  all  struggling,  all  fretful,  nervous, 
high-strung,  many  disappointed,  some  despairing,  some  smashed." 
Such  journalistic  jangle  is  hardly  what  should  be  written  by  a 
statesman  in  the  position  the  author  then  occupied,  whose  words 
should  carry  weight  and  be  taken  literally  and  seriously. 

Has  any  new  country  been  started  without  a  rude  reverse? 
The  early  settlers  in  British  East  Africa  were  in  comfort  com- 
pared with  those  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  or  Khodesia,  yet  those 
colonies  have  pulled  through  successfully. 

Unless  it  is  crushed  by  the  Asiatic  or  otherwise  ruined  by 
weak  administration,  British  East  Africa  will  prove  to  be*  one 
of  our  finest  possessions.  The  natural  conditions  taken  as  a 
whole  are  favourable  to  the  making  of  a  great  country.  Two 
regular  rainfalls  a  year,  two  crops  against  one  in  many  parts 
of  South  Africa,  three  or  more  head  of  stock  to  one  in  South 
Africa,  a  climate  suitable  to  the  European,  for  the  most  part 
a  healthy,  pleasant  land  to  live  in. 

TEAVELLEE. 
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THE   STRENGTH    OF    SENTIMENT 

BY  J.  H.  ALLEN  (of  New  Zealand) 

"What  should  we  be  without  our  Empire?  Two  small  islands  with  an 
overcrowded  population  in  the  northern  sea !  " — Mr.  Chamberlain,  October  24, 
1900. 

THE  ideal  is  too  often  confounded  with  the  actual  in  con- 
sidering the  relations  of  the  mother-country  with  the  colonies, 
and  in  this  article  I  propose  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
opposing  forces.  It  is,  however,  only  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  where  these  forces  are  perhaps  more  developed  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  that  I  propose  to  deal. 

It  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  claim  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speeches,  magnificent  and  effective  as  they  were,  have  in  some 
measure  defeated  their  own  object.     But  so  it  is,  a  resentment 
has  sprung  up  in  some  quarters  at  the   repeated  warning  that 
England  cannot  stand  alone  ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  English- 
men to  proclaim  their  incompetency  and  defeat.     It  may  be 
argued   that   there  is  no  question  of    defeat  at   all,  that   it   is 
merely  a  change  of  the  centre  of  power  from  England  to  the 
colonies,  which  are  merely  an  extension  of  England ;  an  analogy 
might  even  be  taken  from  the  shifting  of  prosperity  and  power 
from  the  south  to  the  north  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  last 
century  owing  to   the  industrial  revolution.     But  the  analogy 
does  not  hold,   for  though  in  handling  ideals  New  Zealand,  as 
Prof.  Seeley  argued,  should  be  regarded  as  much  a  part  of  this 
country    as    Cornwall,    considerations     of     distance,    isolation, 
climate,   conditions,    government,    and    occupations    make    the 
New  Zealander  demand  a  nationality  of  his   own  from  which 
the  germ  of    competition   with  England   cannot  be  excluded. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  have  also  left  their  effect  on  the 
colonial  mind.     The  colonial  has  a  generous  share  of  national 
self-respect,  and  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  authority 
repeatedly  gives  the  colonies  an  exalted  importance  in  the  future 
of  the  Empire  they  very  readily  fall  in  with  such  a  natural  and 
pleasing  doctrine.     The  colonial  has  all  the  confidence  of  a  new 
generation  that  he  can  do  things  better  than  his  fathers,  and  he 
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does  not  conceal  his  good-natured  belief  that  the  mother-country 
is  effete  and  in  the  future  must  lean  upon  the  newer  countries. 
When  the  Englishman  and  the  'colonial  meet  they  may  talk 
with  agreement  over  a  range  of  subjects,  but  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  they  will  agree  as  to  where  the  centre  of  power  is  to  be  in 
the  Empire  of  the  future.  The  talk  is  more  likely  to  be  of 
amicable  rivalry  than  union. 

England  has  always  had  trouble  in  ruling  her  Indian  dependency, 
but,  perhaps,  the  hardest  point  of  all  has  still  to  be  decided.  The 
Indian  is  a  member  of  the  Empire,  and  as  such  should  be  allowed 
to  go  to  and  fro  as  a  free  man  wherever  the  Empire  extends,  but 
a  freedom  of  this  kind  is  directly  contrary  to  the  declared  policy, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  Australasian  section  of  the  Empire.  Australasia 
has  two  ideals — to  build  a  nation  and  to  grant  to  those  who  carry 
on  the  production  of  the  country  model  conditions  of  work, 
an  abundance  of  cultured  leisure,  a  life  that  allows  of  the 
fullest  and  freest  development  of  powers.  Both  these  ideals 
would  be  destroyed  were  the  country  to  open  its  gates  to  the 
fullest  extent  to  the  Indian  members  of  the  Empire.  Alien 
workers  would  not  be  absorbed  ;  they  would  be  a  nation  apart — a 
drag  on  the  wheel  of  national  aspirations.  Further  they  would 
bring  their  own  standard  of  living  and  their  long  hours  of  work 
into  competition  with  the  high  standard  that  the  Australian  is 
laboriously  setting  up,  and  thus  nullify  his  second  ideal. 

Here  we  reach  the  limit  of  the  Socialist's  claim  for  brother- 
hood ;  it  is  the  Socialist  in  Australia  more  particularly  who,  in  the 
same  breath  as  he  proclaims  equality  for  all,  demands  the  exclusion 
of  his  Indian  brother.  Yet  who  shall  blame  his  inconsistency  ? 
At  least  we  may  be  assured  that  the  Australian  would  prefer  to 
leave  the  Empire  rather  than  have  his  country  overrun  with 
aliens.  But  how  can  the  mother-country  consent  to  barriers  of 
exclusion  against  her  own  citizens  ?  The  problem  seems  to  have 
no  solution  and  it  may  be  drawing  us  to  a  final  climax. 

Again,  English  workmen  are  generally  supposed  to  have  little 
affection  for  the  Empire,  their  ground  of  dislike  being  that  the 
cause  of  social  reform,  which  naturally  must  come  first  in  their 
regard,  is  on  occasion  put  aside  for  the  more  showy  policy  of 
Empire  extension  or  consolidation.  It  is  true  that  the  workman 
whose  knowledge  of  history  is  nil,  and  who  is  mainly  concerned 
politically  with  his  own  social  reformation,  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
fired  by  the  conception  of  a  great  Empire,  but  it  is  not  the  case 
that  he  feels  his  own  interests  are  being  sacrificed  for  the  Empire. 
The  working  man's  hostility  is  more  likely  to  spring  from  the  fact 
that  Australia  has  not  shown  an  entire  readiness  to  welcome  him  as 
a  citizen,  fearing  an  invasion  of  labour  and  consequent  competition, 
especially  in  unskilled  trades* 
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Two  factors  specially  relied  on  to  retain  the  Imperial  tie 
do  not  appear  to  be  particularly  effective  links.  One  is,  that 
England  is  the  great  "  creditor  "  country.  The  large  sums  that 
have  been  borrowed  to  develop  Australasia  in  the  matter  of  roads, 
bridges  and  railways,  have  mainly  come  from  the  mother-country, 
but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  this  circumstance  has  much  in 
it  that  makes  for  good  relations.  The  value  of  money  has  in- 
creased so  largely  that  the  real  worth  that  must  be  returned  to 
the  English  creditor  has  greatly  increased.  One  hundred  pounds 
will  purchase  considerably  more  than  it  would  fifty  years  ago; 
hence  the  colonial  creditor  when  he  comes  to  pay  back  his  debt 
will  find  that  he  has  to  return  more  in  value  than  he  received. 
Again,  the  English  investor  is  sometimes  alarmed  to  find  that  the 
concern  in  which  he  has  invested  suddenly  has  to  face  Govern- 
ment competition  and  possible  extinction  through  that  competition. 
For  example,  an  Englishman  who  had  invested  in  a  coal  mine  in 
New  Zealand  might  find  his  dividends  much  reduced  through 
the  institution  of  State  coal  mines  by  the  Government  for  the 
declared  purpose  of  lowering  the  price  to  the  consumer.  As  he 
has  no  voice  in  deciding  Government  policy  in  New  Zealand 
it  is  not  unnatural  if  he  feels  as  though  he  is  prejudiced  in  the 
value  of  his  investment. 

The  other  factor  is  the  navy.  The  service  the  navy  renders  to 
Australasia  is  immense.  It  sets  free  money  that  can  be  used  for 
social  purposes  such  as  providing  old  age  pensions  :  it  takes  out  of 
her  hands  the  complexities  and  dangers  of  foreign  relations :  she 
is  left  free  to  concentrate  her  energies  on  internal  developments. 
This  is  all  true,  but  we  must  put  away  our  aspirations  after 
Empire  if  we  can  only  hold  our  colonies  because  we  protect 
them;  there  must  be  some  real  recognition  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Empire  among  the  colonies  and  not  merely  the  desire  to  benefit 
by  the  provision  of  cheap  defence  if  the  Empire  is  to  remain 
strong  and  intact. 

How  is  it  then  that  despite  these  opposing  forces  making 
for  disintegration  public  opinion  in  Australasia  is  still  in  the 
main  distinctly  favourable  to  the  British  connection  ?  That 
this  is  the  case  is  beyond  dispute.  It  is  not  a  party  question, 
though  the  Australian  Labour  party  has  sometimes  coquetted 
with  separation  :  in  New  Zealand  hardly  a  whisper  of  it  is  to  be 
heard.  It  is  certainly  not  the  Home  Government  that  is  regarded 
with  affection.  Nor  is  there  much  thought  of  the  benefits  that 
England  confers,  for  the  Australasians  are  not  willing  to  admit 
they  are  much  in  debt  to  anyone ;  the  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  an  Australian  navy  is  not  the  result  of  hostility  to  England 
as  might  appear  at  first  sight,  but  it  arises  from  a  desire  to  be 
free  from  Downing  Street  domination  and  to  be  dependent  upon 
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no  one.  This  spirit  may  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
permanence  of  the  Empire,  and  so  indeed  it  would  be  were  there 
not  a  more  powerful  cause  at  work  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  cause — and  it  is  the  essential  point  in  considering  the 
present  relationships  within  the  Empire — is  simply  that  the 
Australasian  has  not  ceased  to  regard  England  as  his  Motherland, 
and  to  her  he  turns  with  the  larger  patriotism  that  is  not  fully 
satisfied  by  the  intense  and  consuming  but  still  provincial  desire 
for  the  development  and  prosperity  of  his  own  country.  Common 
origin,  common  history,  common  tradition,  unite  the  Colonial 
with  the  Englishman ;  the  emigrant  left  England  not  because 
he  had  been  persecuted  or  because  his  love  of  country  had 
diminished,  but  because  in  his  strength  of  character  he  saw 
where  the  chance  of  fuller  development  awaited  him. 

The  Australasian,  with  all  his  independence  born  of  isolation, 
is  at  heart  an  Englishman.  Circumstances  have  changed  the 
character  or  hidden  the  force  of  his  love,  but  it  remains  firm  and 
real  in  spite  of  all  influences  that  might  be  thought  likely  to 
make  for  the  contrary. 

J.  H.  ALLEN. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

Railway  Extension  in  Rhodesia. 

The  extension  of  the  Khodesian  railway  system  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Congo  State,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  opened  to  traffic  by  the  end  of  the  year,  marks  a  further  step 
in  the  civilisation  and  economic  development  of  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  Central  Africa.  The  highly  mineralised  Katanga  District  is, 
by  this  extension,  placed  in  direct  railway  communication  with 
Bulawayo,  Salisbury  and  Beira.  Beira  is  the  natural  seaport  of 
Rhodesia,  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  a  considerable  traffic 
between  the  Congo  and  the  east  coast  port  develops.  It  is 
difficult  to  realise  that  this  part  of  Central  Africa,  which  less 
than  two  decades  ago  was  practically  unknown,  is  now  linked 
up  with  the  outer  world  by  an  efficient  railway  service.  The 
distances  are  in  themselves  impressive,  and  reflect  in  a  striking 
manner  the  energy  which  has  been  displayed  in  carrying  out  Mr. 
Rhodes'  policy  of  railway  construction  in  Rhodesia.  To  give  an 
example,  the  distance  by  rail  from  Beira  to  the  Congo  border  is 
1,443  miles.  This  can  more  easily  be  realised  when  one  considers 
that  it  is  250  miles  more  than  from  London  to  Madrid.  Of  this 
mileage  all  but  200  miles  is  within  the  Chartered  Company's 
territory.  The  distance  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Congo  border 
is  2,150  miles — as  far  as  Constantinople  from  London — and 
towards  this  line,  the  second  greatest  main  line  in  the  British 
Empire,  the  Rhodesia  railways  contribute  1,376  miles,  from 
Vryburg  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 

These  figures  illustrate  very  forcibly  how  rapidly  Africa  is 
being  opened  up  to  European  effort  and  trade,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  country,  with  the  possible  exception  of  America, 
can  show  such  progress  in  railway  construction  as  that  made  by 
Rhodesia  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  extension  to  the 
Congo  will  undoubtedly  accelerate  the  development  of  the 
Chartered  Company's  Northern  Territories,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  mineral  traffic  from  the  Katanga,  but 
also  in  connection  with  the  various  indigenous  products  such 
as  rubber,  cotton  and  fibres.  For  the  successful  exploitation 
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of  these,  efficient  transport  is  absolutely  essential,  and  although 
the  railway  at  present  only  traverses  North-Western  Rhodesia  its 
influence  is  bound  to  be  felt  in  the  North-Eastern  Province. 

North-Eastern  Rhodesia. 

Many  people  are  unaware  of  the  delightful  climatic  and  other 
conditions  of  life  which  prevail  in  North-Eastern  Rhodesia.  To 
these  the  opinion  of  a  correspondent  in  that  territory  will  no 
doubt  be  of  interest.  This  gentleman,  the  nephew  of  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  and  himself  a  medical  man,  expresses  his 
appreciation  of  the  country  in  the  following  glowing  terms :  "I 
myself  was  quite  ignorant,  before  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
sent  out  here,  of  the  country,  its  climate,  or  anything  it  con- 
tained. I  rather  fancied  it  as  a  tropical  part  of  Central  Africa 
where  people  suffered  many  things,  such  as  great  heat,  and 
died  untimely  deaths  from  Malaria  or  Sleeping  Sickness,  or  got 
stung  by  snakes  or  eaten  by  hungry  carnivora.  It  is  a  beautiful 
country  with  a  climate  that  not  a  country  in  Europe  can  approach. 
I  know  the  Riviera  well,  and  spent  four  winters  in  Italy.  I  have 
been  in  Australia,  North  and  South  America,  wintered  in  the 
West  Indies,  visited  India  and  Egypt,  and  I  would  not  exchange 
the  climate  of  this  country  for  any  of  them.  The  heavy  rains 
even  are  tolerated  in  the  equatorial  summer  for  the  wealth  of 
growth  and  food  they  bring.  There  are  few  finer  sights  than 
to  see  the  country  breaking  into  glorious  greens,  reds,  and 
bronzes,  as  the  leaves  rush  out  with  the  warm  rain." 

That  this  testimony  is  not  unwarranted  is  borne  out  by 
the  experience  of  Professor  Beattie,  of  the  South  African  College, 
a  member  of  the  expedition  which  is  at  present  engaged  in  a 
Magnetic  Survey  of  that  part  of  Africa.  Professor  Beattie 
describes  a  journey  which  he  made  from  Broken  Hill  to  Abercorn, 
as  being  intensely  interesting,  and  goes  on  to  say :  "  First  of  all 
the  non-tropical  nature  of  the  country  was  very  surprising ;  one 
might  have  imagined  oneself  in  an  English  wood  in  mid-summer. 
The  climate  was  delightful,  and  from  what  I  have  seen,  the 
country  is  a  white  man's  country  from  the  Zambesi  to  Tan- 
ganyika. Another  point  which  interested  me  very  much  was 
the  way  in  which  the  country  was  administered.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  there  is  a  better  run  dominion  in  the  Empire  than  this. 
The  magistrates  and  native  commissioners  are  just  ordinary 
English  gentlemen,  but  the  way  they  have  obtained  the  respect  of 
the  natives,  and  the  just  and  sympathetic  manner  in  which  they 
treat  the  natives  really  make  one  feel  proud  of  one's  countrymen. 
It  just  takes  one's  breath  away  to  see  a  single  white  man,  with 
the  aid  of  about  a  dozen  native  policemen,  running  a  district 
about  half  the  size  of  England.  They  all  work  in  the  same  way, 
through  the  chiefs,  and  the  result  is  marvellous.  The  British 
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South  Africa  Company  is  doing  work  here  which  will  for  genera 
tions  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  England." 

Rhodesian  Peltry. 

Last  month  mention  was  made  of  a  consignment  of  otter  skins 
which  had  recently  been  sent  home  from  North-Eastern  Ehodesia 
for  sale  in  London.  In  the  absence  of  information  the  sup- 
position then  was  that  these  had  been  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lake  Bangweulu,  and  this  is  now  confirmed  by  one  of 
the  officials  from  North-Eastern  Khodesia  who  reports  that  otters 
are  found  in  large  numbers  on  that  lake,  and  that  the  natives 
spear  them  from  their  dug-outs.  The  consignment  of  furs,  which 
numbered  over  1,200,  has  since  been  sold  by  public  auction  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  the  prices  averaging  about  12s.  for 
medium,  and  15s.  for  large  skins,  whilst  in  all  cases  the  prices 
realised  exceeded  the  values  previously  placed  upon  the  skins  by 
from  50  to  150  per  cent.  The  brokers  through  whom  the  skins 
were  sold  were  favourably  impressed  with  their  quality,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  small  but  remunerative  trade  may 
be  built  up. 

The  Trans-African  Telegraph. 

Though  there  still  remains  a  gap  of  about  eight  hundred 
miles  to  be  spanned  before  the  through  telegraph  system  from 
Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  which  was  initiated  by  Cecil  Ehodes,  can 
be  fully  realised,  there  is  little  doubt  that  direct  telegraphic 
communication  will  before  long  be  established  from  north  to 
south  of  the  African  continent.  The  distance  to  be  covered 
between  Udjiji,  the  present  head  of  the  southern  telegraph  system 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  Gondokuru  on 
the  Nile,  the  limit  of  the  southern  construction  from  Cairo, 
though  not  very  great,  presents  many  formidable  natural  diffi- 
culties to  ordinary  telegraph  construction,  and  what  at  first  sight 
appears  a  simple  undertaking  resolves  itself  into  a  very  difficult 
problem,  needing  all  the  aid  which  modern  ingenuity  and  science 
can  suggest  for  its  solution. 

Part  of  this  intervening  country  is  of  a  mountainous  nature 
interspersed  with  dense  forests  of  tropical  vegetation,  and  many 
large  swampy  areas,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  present 
almost  impassable  barriers  to  land-line  construction.  For  some 
years  past  it  has  been  thought  that  this  gap  might  eventually 
be  spanned  by  wireless  telegraphy,  but  hitherto  nothing  of  a 
definite  nature  has  been  undertaken  in  this  direction.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  vast  strides  which  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  various  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy,  there  is  at  last  some 
prospect  that  the  completion  of  this  trans-African  telegraph 
may  ere  long  be  seriously  attempted.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
most  advanced  wireless  systems  are  liable  to  have  their  signals 
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interrupted  by  natural  obstacles.  They  are  also  especially  subject 
to  interference  from  the  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity, 
and  in  this  respect  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  intense  severity  of  the  atmospheric  electrical  disturbances 
which  take  place  in  the  tropics,  during  the  period  when  the 
heaviest  rainfall  is  experienced. 

Further,  in  view  of  the  physical  obstacles  referred  to,  the 
erection  of  very  high  power  stations  would  be  absolutely  essential, 
for  in  order  to  enable  messages  to  be  sent  and  received  correctly 
at  all  times  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  it  is  calculated 
that  installations  should  be  large  enough  to  transmit  signals 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  over  a  distance  three 
times  as  great  as  that  between  the  transmitting  and  receiving 
stations.  In  other  words  the  installation  for  transmitting  messages 
over  the  800  miles  between  Udjiji  and  Gondokuru  would  have  to 
be  sufficiently  large,  in  view  of  the  natural  obstacles,  to  transmit 
messages  about  2,400  miles.  From  among  the  many  wireless 
systems,  all  more  or  less  reliable  according  to  the  natural  features 
of  the  country  over  which  they  are  intended  to  operate,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  suitable  one  will  eventually  be  selected  to 
overcome  the  natural  difficulties,  and  that  the  completion  of 
a  through  Cape  to  Cairo  telegraph  may  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

Gold  Coast  Openings. 

Discussing  the  suitability  of  climate  for  Europeans,  and  the 
opening  for  white  labour  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  the  Acting 
Governor  tells  us  that  Europeans  of  temperate  habits  and  sound 
constitution,  who  take  suitable  exercise,  suffer  little  from  climatic 
causes,  provided  that  their  residence  in  this  portion  of  West 
Africa  is  not  unduly  prolonged,  but  Europeans  should  on  no 
account  come  to  the  Gold  Coast  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  employ- 
ment. Government  subordinate  officials  and  the  employees  of 
the  mercantile  firms  and  mining  companies  are  engaged  in 
England  under  agreement,  and  opportunities  of  securing  appoint- 
ments locally  are  few  and  far  between.  The  rates  of  wages  are 
high,  but  the  cost  of  living,  both  for  Europeans  and  natives,  has 
increased  during  recent  years.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
Western  Province,  where  the  principal  gold  mines  are  situated. 
In  the  hinterland  food  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  wages  of 
domestic  servants  vary  from  £1  to  £2  10s.,  cooks  from  £2  to  £4 
per  month.  Servants  of  the  coolie  class  can  be  obtained  at  a 
wage  of  £1  to  £1  10s.  Carriers  earn  Is.  a  day  and  are  given  3d. 
a  day  to  buy  food.  Contract  labourers  and  carriers  are  paid  25s. 
a  month,  with  3d.  a  day  subsistence  money.  Native  carpenters, 
cabinet-makers,  masons,  and  smiths  command  ready  employment 
and  earn  good  wages  at  rates  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  a  day. 
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Unemployment  in  Malta. 

There  is  little  change  to  record,  says  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Malta  in  his  annual  report,  in  the  material  condition  of  the 
people.  The  demand  for  labour  is  small,  and  the  question  of 
finding  employment  for  those  persons  out  of  work  is  becoming  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  Government.  The  reduction  of  the  fleet 
and  garrison,  and  the  fact  that  H.M.  ships  are  now  absent  from 
Malta  far  more  frequently,  and  for  longer  periods  than  was  formerly 
the  case,  have  undoubtedly  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  Island, 
as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  men's  pay  is  spent  locally. 

British  Immigrants  and  South  Africa. 

The  greatest  need  of  South  Africa  is  an  influx  of  British 
settlers  and  workers,  says  the  Durban  Mercury.  There  is  scope 
enough  for  their  energies  in  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  in  directions  where  they  would  not  be  on  the  level 
of  competitors  with  the  native.  A  very  similar  view  is  expressed 
by  the  Witness.  "  The  only  hope  for  the  material  progress  and 
prosperity  of  South  Africa,  as  well  as  for  the  extinction  of 
racialism,  lies  in  the  substantial  increase  of  immigrants  of  the 
European  population.  This  must  be  impressed  upon  the  Union 
Government  until  they  make  it  a  cardinal  feature  of  their  policy ; 
and  it  should  also  be  impressed  upon  the  Imperial  Government 
in  order  to  secure  their  co-operation.  We  must  confess  that,  if 
the  Union  Government  is  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  domi- 
nant party,  we  do  not  expect  any  very  cordial  acceptance  of  this 
doctrine,  but  it  will  rest  with  the  more  progressive  section  at 
least  to  see  that  it  is  sedulously  inculcated  and  kept  prominently 
before  Government  and  people." 

Floods  in  South  Australia. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  some  remarkable  floods  were 
experienced  in  South  Australia.  Writing  from  Salisbury  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Eegister  says :  "  The  biggest  flood  known  here 
is  now  raging.  Water  is  rushing  along  the  road  three  feet 
deep,  making  it  impossible  to  pass.  Hundreds  of  tons  of 
oranges  are  going  down  the  stream,  and  the  gardens  are  strewn 
with  the  fruit.  Trees  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old  have  been 
rooted  up.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  crops  are  under  water,  and 
many  of  the  farmers  are  out  rescuing  their  sheep,  and  driving 
them  to  higher  lands.  A  resident  at  the  Cleveland  orangery, 
says  the  flood  is  the  highest  he  has  seen.  It  has  washed  away 
his  bank,  and  he  reckons  the  damage  to  his  grove  at  £100.  The 
loss  to  orange  growers  is  heavy.  Thousands  of  oranges  may  be 
secured  from  the  various  bridges,  and  people  are  fishing  for  them 
with  crab-nets  and  scoops.  The  flood  waters  are  red  with 
oranges." 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

WITH  the  Bank  rate  mounting  by  rapid  strides  to  5  per  cent., 
the  past  month  has  been  distinctly  unfavourable  to  the  markets 
for  investment  securities,  and  has,  moreover,  put  a  check  on 
speculative  activity.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  over-specu- 
lation and  inflation  of  prices  in  the  American  market  has  been 
another  disturbing  factor,  while  home  and  foreign  politics  have 
also  exerted  a  disquieting  influence  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

While  Canadian  Government  securities  have  suffered  in  the 
prevailing  depression,  Canadian  Pacifies  have  been  supported  by 
the  practical  evidence  of  reviving  trade  and  a  good  harvest 
afforded  by  the  company's  excellent  traffic  returns.  For  the  first 
two  months  of  the  financial  year — which  is  as  far  as  the  monthly 
net  revenue  statements  carry  us — there  was  an  increase  of 
$1,041,000  in  gross  receipts,  of  which  $385,000  was  retained  as 
increase  in  net  earnings.  Since  then  some  splendid  weekly 
returns  of  gross  traffic  receipts  have  been  published.  For  the 
first  week  of  October  there  was  an  increase  of  $576,000  on  top 
of  an  increase  of  $102,000  a  year  ago. 

Another  favourable  factor  for  Canadian  Pacifies  has  been  the 
announcement  of  a  big  land  deal,  nearly  a  million  acres  being 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  ft)       .     .     . 
87              (t) 
2f%     "     Inscribed'^)' 

78,006,472 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 

97J 
84 
70 

3A 

3T9s 
&ft 

Quarterly, 
it 

M 

3i%  Eupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „            „      1896-7 

•• 

(a) 
1916 

94£ 
79£ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June  —  SO  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  L.           .           ... 

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400  000 

3 

I4 

100 
100 
100 

81J 

154* 
82 

81 

HI 
t% 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2J%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3|%  +1 
net  earnings                                         / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

«i 

7 

100 
100 

100 

102f 
110J 

147f 

a 

*ii 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £\ 
sur.  profits  (t)                                      ) 

2,023,851£ 

»t» 

100 

100 

6ft 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3°/  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,  526,  148  J 
1,435,650 
8  000  000 

SA 
? 

100 
100 
100 

114 
120 
82a; 

4| 
3| 
3£ 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited          .     .     . 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379  580 

I 
? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

110 
92 
101 
115* 
87 
139 
104 

38 

P 
5 
41 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  .                                 . 

425,000 
1  000  000 

| 

100 
100 

121 
106* 

8H 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .     .     ,     . 
Do.  3£%  deb.  stock  red  

1,000,000 
500,000 

| 

3* 

100 
100 

137* 
87 

p 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do,  5%  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550  000 

5 
5 

100 
100 

94£ 
105| 

?H 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

59 

*ii 

National  Bank  of  India  . 

64,000 

12 

12* 

41* 

8A 

**  a 

"16 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

sold  to  an  American  syndicate,  while  still  another  was  the  official 
announcement  of  the  terms  of  the  new  issue.  Thirty  million 
dollars  of  stock  is  to  be  offered  to  existing  shareholders  at  $125, 
one  new  share  being  offered  in  respect  of  every  five  old.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  new  stock  has  been  offered  above  par,  but 
nevertheless  the  bonus  to  existing  shareholders  works  out  at 
about  10  per  cent. 

The  impending  retirement  of  Sir  Charles  Bivers  Wilson  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  marks  an  important 
step  in  the  history  of  that  undertaking.  In  his  last  speech  as 
president  at  the  recent  meeting  Sir  Charles  indulged  in  some 
interesting  reminiscences  of  the  progress  of  the  railway  during 
the  fourteen  years'  regime  of  the  present  board.  In  1895  the 
company  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  not  until  the  end 
of  1897  did  it  emerge  from  insolvency  and  become  able  to  pay  its 
way.  In  1898  the  payment  of  dividends  was  resumed,  and  since 
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CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  1)  Guaranteed 
colonial  />   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

100 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

103 

3& 

8i%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,815,800 

1909-34 

99J 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,556,500 
11,018,844 

1910-35* 
1938 

101J 

92J 

8& 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

W*       »             ,,     W 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

T5 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

87 

BH 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

6%  Debentures 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

101 

108 

Mi 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

-    NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .     .     ,     . 

164,000 

1949 

83 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed   ,      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

85 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

100 

82z 

4 
3f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

103z 

3§ 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
509,495 

1923 
drawings 

102 
93 

8j 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

107 

4| 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

103 

8f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds     .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

93 

A 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

100* 

8|| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

lOl^ 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

105 

*& 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

then  an  aggregate  sum  of  £6,672,755  has  been  disbursed  in 
dividends,  while  as  much  as  £13,522,903  has  been  paid  in  interest. 
The  retiring  president  urged -the  shareholders  to  watch  carefully 
the  question  of  capital  expenditure  and  see  that  the  company  did 
not  fall  into  the  position  it  occupied  in  1895. 

Advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson  to  make  a  change  in  the 
designation  of  the  company's  principal  officers,  although  their 
respective  responsibilities  will  remain  unaltered.  Mr.  Hayes,  the 
energetic  general  manager  in  Canada,  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
American  and  Canadian  custom,  receive  the  title  of  president, 
while  Mr.  Smithers,  who  takes  Sir  Charles's  place  as  head  of  the 
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board  over  here,  will  be  known  by  the  more  familiar  English  title 
of  chairman. 

In  last  month's  issue  the  statement  that  the  interim  dividend 
at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  declared  by  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America  compared  with  8  per  cent,  a  year  ago  was  incorrect. 
The  interim  dividend  a  year  ago  was  at  the  same  rate  of  6  per 
cent.  It  was  the  final  distribution,  including  a  bonus  of  105.  a 
share,  that  was  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  Thus  the 
adverse  conditions  of  trading  entailed  no  reduction  in  the  Bank's 
dividend. 

CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS. 

7 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares    . 

1,460,160 

7 

$100 

192J 

3|3 

Do.  4%  Preference    .... 

£10,828,082 

4 

Stock 

103  £ 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107 

3S 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .     . 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary       .     . 

£25,315,001 

£22,475,985 

4 
nil. 

108 

JB» 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

107£ 

4^ 

Do.  5%  2nd        ,„           ... 

£2,530,000 

5 

94| 

5£ 

Do.  4%  3rd          „           ... 

£7,168,055 

3 

57 

5i 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed       .     .     . 

£9,840,011 

4 

95 

4  sg 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .     . 
Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   .     . 

£4,270,375 
£15,821,571 

5 

4 

130 

Bff 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

253 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

75  J 

4| 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£19A 

4.1 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

31s.  per  sh. 

1 

29 

5fk 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

30s.  per  sh. 

10* 

96* 

O  J-— 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

8 

5 

6£ 

6| 

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electricl  Def  . 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

Bailway  /Pref. 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

110£ 

5§ 

"8 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93£ 

m 

3%  Sterling        ,, 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

§f$ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4% 

465,115 

1935 

106 

m* 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

106 

8» 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
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Australian  stocks  stand  well,  and  in  common  with  other  colonial 
securities  have  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  hands 
of  trustees  who  feel  the  risk  of  keeping  money  in  consols  after 
the  heavy  fall  due  to  the  wild  schemes  and  still  wilder  talk  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  passing  of  the  Bill  proposed 
by  Mr.  Deakin  through  the  House  of  representatives  amending  the 
constitution  so  as  to  enable  the  Commonwealth  to  federalise  the 
State  debts  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  markets,  while  the  fact 
that  the  Australian  State  Eailways  show  the  greatest  revenue  for 
the  year  ended  June  30  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth, 
has  tended  further  to  give  Australian  securities  an  upward 
movement. 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 
3*%      „              „      ft 

3%        „              „      4 

9,686,300 
16,466,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

108 
99 

86 

3* 
3'jfg 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3*%        „        1889  (t) 

3%          '„         (t)  '.     '. 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-491 

104 
98 
101* 

86* 

Bf 

3£ 

w 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   . 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

Q10/                                                       a\ 
"2/0            »                    >»         «7 
QO/                                                           A 
%                  II                        II           ty 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

102 
104 
97* 
86* 

1-fcCHKCi-frCHKO 
CO  CO  CO  CO 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3*%       ,,            „       t) 
3%         „            „       t\ 
3%         „            „    .  (t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,268,300 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
1916  t  or 
after. 

102 
101* 
99 

84* 

3i 
3| 

SA 

i£ 

dTS 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    .     .     . 
3*%      »            t)  . 
3%        H            t)  .     . 
3%        ,,            4  •     . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35$ 
1927J 

101 

97* 
87* 
89 

3T7e 

m 

8* 

3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3*%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 

AO/ 
^/o               l>                 II 

3%     (t) 

3,856,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

98 
104 

87 

3| 
3| 
3| 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

3£ 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

8ii 

I 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

4 

\l  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
640,000 

1919 
1912-13 

102 
101 

4S 

ll  Jan,—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

1 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES, 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     ..  < 
Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
320,000 

40,000 

\ 

f 

14 

5 
100 
100 

40 

*i 
98 
102 

110 

7 

tf 

5A 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

125,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
14 
4 

1J 

7 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

49* 
66^ 
100 
8 
101£ 
5I 

4rC 

6* 

5fl 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%            „            „          .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Eeduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,780,000 

£1,068,592 

4 

4 

4 

100 
100 

100 

no* 

101 

85J 

3J| 

4f 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£720  073 

5i 

100 

89 

6i 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company       f     .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref.     ... 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

*? 

15 

? 

21i 
20 
1 
10 

79£ 
65 

10 

5* 

*& 
10 
5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 
Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£460,000 
£250,000 

5 

4 

100 
100 

lOOJ 
101 

*& 

Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  got  back  to  New  Zealand,  and  he  is 
receiving  congratulations  all  round  upon  the  good  work  he  did 
for  the  Dominion  in  London.  In  addition  to  obtaining  a  loan 
of  £1,000,000  for  public  works  and  settlement  matters,  he  also 
arranged  to  obtain  for  local  bodies  loans  on  sums  of  .£100,000 
and  over,  at  3J  per  cent.  New  Zealand  finance  is  on  a  much 
sounder  footing  than  in  Mr.  Seddon's  time  ;  the  public  securities 
held  in  the  Dominion  amount  to  nearly  20i  millions,  and  those 
held  in  London  to  over  6£  millions  sterling. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

105 

*& 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

106 

B| 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3£%  Stock  (*)    .     .     . 

10,820,402 

1940- 

98J 

3T9s 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

86^ 

m 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

4 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 

div.  10% 

10 

BA 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

Q3 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%\ 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

200,000 

1926 

121 

°3 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

119 

*i 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

104 

«f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

104 

4| 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2|  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

64 

*i 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

97 

z& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

107 

*-£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.  j 
Loan       .      .           ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

110 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

116 

4f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

*& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

100 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  4d  Shares  with  £3  6s.  84.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

It  was  encouraging  to  hear  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  speak  so  favour- 
ably of  South  African  prospects  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Bank  of  Africa,  so  accustomed  has  one  become  to  a  gloomy  tone 
at  these  gatherings.  Merely  touching  on  the  vastly  important 
improvement  in  the  gold  and  diamond  industries  as  widely-known 
facts,  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  went  on  to  speak  of  the  great  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  that  is  in  progress.  There  are  tokens  of  it 
in  Cape  Colony,  where  the  financial  position  of  the  Government, 
which  was  very  unfavourable  a  year  ago,  has  been  materially 
improved.  It  is  to  be  seen  generally  in  the  increased  returns  of 
traffic  on  the  railways,  and  in  the  increased  exports  and  imports 
during  the  past  six  months.  There  are  two  items  to  which  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn  specially  drew  attention.  One  is  the  large  increase  in 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


,Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds  . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
§1886         „ 
£1886       „          ft). 
1886         „         (t). 

550,100 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,214 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

lOla; 
103£ 

101* 

100 
86 

& 

3| 
3i 
8f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July: 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   . 
4%  Inscribed^)     .     . 
8i%         „       It)     .     . 
3%           „      (t)     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

105 
106J 
99£ 

86| 

1 
If 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (£)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

95£ 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption* 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption.  (a;)  Ex-dividend. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

& 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

663,000 

1954 

99 

4^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4% 

1,861,750 

1953 

103 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

103 

3! 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

98 

4£ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    . 

100,000 

1930 

94 

4 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

99 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4% 

376,946 

1964 

98 

4B 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      .      . 
Band  Water  Board  4% 

1,000,000 
3,400,000 

1939 
1935 

102* 
101J 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

the  growth  of  mealies  and  the  other  the  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction of  wool.  During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  in 
Cape  Colony  alone  an  increase  of  two  and  a  half  millions  in  the 
number  of  sheep,  and  the  exports  of  wool  during  the  past  half- 
year  amounted  to  £1,914,000  against  £1,246,000  a  year  ago. 

Shortage  of  native  labour  continues  to  concern  those  interested 
in  the  South  African  mines,  but  those  in  authority  are  still  hopeful 
that  the  shortage  will  prove  only  temporary.  The  sympathetic 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Merriman,  the  Cape  Premier,  at  the  opening 
of  the  recent  labour  conference  at  Cape  Town  is  of  good  augury, 
especially  as  an  earnest  of  spirit  in  which  such  subjects  will  be 
discussed  when  the  colonies  become  merged  in  the  Union. 
During  September  there  was  a  further  diminution  in  the  rate  of 
decrease,  the  net  loss  on  the  month  being  2,064  hands.  This 
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table  gives  the  monthly  returns  of  both  Kaffirs  and  Chinese  for 
two  years  past : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

August     1907 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610t 

42,338 

November 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June           „ 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

August 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August         , 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September  , 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

Net  loss. 


f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


Despite  the  labour  shortage,  September's  return  of  the  gold 
produced  by  the  Transvaal  shows  an  increase  over  August's  daily 
average,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  different  lengths  of  the 
months.  The  following  table  gives  the  returns  month  by  month 
for  several  years  past : 


— 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

£ 

£                     £ 

£                      £ 

£ 

January  .     . 

2,612,836 

2,380,124    2,283,741 

1,820,739   1,568,508 

1,226,846 

February 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664   1,545,371 

1,229,726 

March 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815    1,698,340 

1,309,329 

April  . 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110   1,865,785   1,695,550 

1,299,576 

May  . 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838!  1,959.062!  1.768.734 

1,335,826 

June  . 

2,621,818 

2,442,329   2il55;976   2;02i;813!  1J51\4:12 

1,309,231 

July  . 

2,636,965 

2,482,608!  2,262,813   2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

August 

2,597,646 

2,496,869|  2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

September    . 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

October  . 

— 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

November    . 

— 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

December     . 

— 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

Total*     . 

23,257,918 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


Rhodesia's  gold  output  suffered  a  set-back  from  August's  good 
return,  the  total  for  September  being  £213,249  against  August's 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND    COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

94 

5  0 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  J 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,856,300 

5 

100 

86£ 

5f 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

5£ 

5 

4| 

5| 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

5 

6>4* 

7£cc 

Q15 

Natal  Bank  £10                      .... 

148  232 

8 

2* 

S* 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

nil 

10 

12 

_ 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

11 

25 

65i 

4  3 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

nil 

5 

3^ 



South  African  Breweries      .     . 

965,279 

15 

1 

1  s 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,158,954 

nil 

1 

2iA- 

Do.  5°/  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

105 

4| 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

3 

5 

4 

3| 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     ... 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 
7 

fx 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

£228,296.     The  following  is  the  usual  table  giving  the  monthly 
returns  since  1905 : 


MONTH. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April  . 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May  . 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June  .        ' 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July  .  ;\: 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 

— 

205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 

— 

196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

— 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total 

1,931,431 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

The  other  minerals  produced  during  September  comprised 
23,150  ounces  of  silver,  91  tons  of  lead,  5  tons  of  copper,  16,691 
tons  of  coal,  5,264  tons  of  chrome  ore,  30  tons  of  asbestos,  and 
11  tons  of  tungsten. 

Kubber  shares  have  again  been  the  subject  of  active  dealing 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  month  and  the  rush  of 
new  companies  has  not  abated.  Plantations  in  the  territory 
of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  have  been  prominent 
among  the  new  issues,  and  the  shares  of  the  parent  company 
have  for  this  reason  been  in  good  demand. 
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CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-45f 

97 
85 

3| 
8f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

S 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

91 

si 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

98 

3& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (£)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

107 

3T9s 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  8J%  ins.  (*)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

98 

3& 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.| 
Great  Britain  (r)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

95 

3i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

106 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t) 

714,339 

1929-54f 

99 

3T% 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

81 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

.    85 

3fi 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-  Kong  &  Bhang-) 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4  5s. 

£91£ 

4 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments 


RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay 

150,000 
60,000 
66,700 
62,007 
305,860 
225,000 
180,000 
262,245 
66,024 
22,500 
174,615 
50,600 

Acres. 
3,364 
1,523 
2,368 
1,610 
4,598 
3,294 
2,534 
4,570 
5,658 
1,454 
2,270 
1,807 

2s. 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
2s. 
2s. 
£1 
2s. 

2s. 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 
10s. 
2s. 
2s. 
£1 
2s. 

15s. 
39s. 
8|  x.d. 
61 

3* 
15s. 

*k 

2|pm. 
24s.  3d. 
22s.  9d. 
35s. 
23s.  3d. 

Batu  Tiga    

Bukit  Rajah 

Consolidated  Malay     .... 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 

Kuala  Lumpur 

Lanadron           

Linssri 

Pataling                  

Straits  (Bertarn)     
Vallambrosa      

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,507,000 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

99 
104| 

3 

334 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

22£ 

41" 

50  000 

17 

12* 

Q£?  l 

5*2 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „               „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

? 

5* 
10 

9* 

s 

*T3ff 

.„      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

** 

100 

86* 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  ottr  home*" — Byron. 

VOL.  XVIII,         DECEMBER,  1909.  No.  107 

THE   HOUSE    OF 'LORDS 

ITS    POWERS,    DUTIES  AND  PROCEDURE 

BY  THE  HON.  EDWARD  P.  THESIGER 

[Clerk  Assistant  of  the  Parliaments'] 
[Copyright] 

IT  was  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  that  Parliament 
assumed  substantially  its  present  form  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  and  since  the  days  of  King  Edward  III.  the  two 
Houses  of  Legislature  have  been  formally  separated,  the  members 
of  each  conducting  their  deliberations  in  different  chambers. 
It  may  be  that  the  majority  of  well-educated  persons  in  this 
country  are  acquainted  with  the  functions  and  procedure  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
same  knowledge  extends  to  every  portion  of  the  King's  dominions. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  so  many  bills  of  Imperial  importance  come 
up  for  discussion  before  the  House  of  Lords,  a  short  account  of 
the  business  done  by  that  body  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  a 
Keview  founded,  as  its  editor  tells  us,  to  provide  a  special 
platform  for  the  discussion  of  matters  concerning  the  welfare 
of  that  great  estate  in  which  every  subject  of  the  King  has  a 
life  interest. 

At  the  present  time  the  House  of  Lords  consists  of  620  members, 
594  being  lords  temporal,  and  26  lords  spiritual.  Of  the  lords 
temporal,  549  are  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  4  hold  life  peer- 
ages under  the  provisions  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  16 
are  representative  peers  of  Scotland,  elected  anew  each  Parlia- 
VOL.  XVIII.— No.  107.  Y 
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ment,  and  28  are  representative  peers  of  Ireland,  elected  for 
life.* 

Each  bishopric  carries  the  right  to  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
except  that  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  there  are  33  diocesan  bishops 
in  England  and  Wales,  but  only  24  bishops  are  entitled  to  sit  at 
any  one  time.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament,t  passed  early  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  it  was  provided  that  the  number  of 
lords  spiritual  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  to 
be  increased  by  the  creation  of  the  bishopric  of  Manchester,  and 
similar  provisions  were  introduced  into  later  Acts  by  which  sub- 
sequent bishoprics  have  been  created.  The  bishops,  therefore,  only 
obtain  the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  rotation,  and  a  newly-appointed 
bishop  has  now  to  wait  for  nine  vacancies  among  the  bishops 
possessing  seats  in  the  House  before  he  becomes  entitled  to  that 
privilege.  The  two  archbishops  and  the  bishops  of  London, 
Durham  and  Winchester  are,  however,  always  entitled  to  a  seat. 

There  are  five  grades  among  the  lords  temporal.  First  in 
rank  come  the  dukes,  a  dignity  not  created  until  Edward  III. 
conferred  it  on  his  son  Edward  the  Black  Prince ;  then  follow  in 
order  of  precedence,  marquises,  first  created  by  Richard  II. ;  earls, 
whose  official  title  was  known  to  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  but  who 
after  the  Conquest  obtained  a  dignity  equivalent  to  that  of  a  count 
in  foreign  States ;  viscounts,  the  latest  of  all  the  creations,  only 
coming  into  existence  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  and  barons,  the 
lowest  in  rank,  but  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  titles.  The 
bishops  rank  immediately  after  the  viscounts  ;  the  precedence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  immediately  before,  and  that 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  immediately  after  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  ranks  above  all  the  dukes,  except  the  royal  dukes. 

The  House  is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
exercises  similar  functions  to  those  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  putting  the  formal  questions  to 
the  House.  He  is  not,  however,  invested  with  the  authority  of 
deciding  points  of  order,  nor  of  calling  on  a  particular  Peer  to 
speak  when  two  or  more  rise  at  the  same  time  for  this  purpose. 
The  House  is  the  guardian  of  its  own  order,  and  in  1847,  when 
three  Lords  rose  at  one  time  to  address  the  House,  and  all  refused 
to  give  way,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  division  to  determine  which 
of  the  three  should  be  heard.  The  Lord  Chancellor  may  preside 

*  A  peer  adjudged  bankrupt  cannot  sit  or  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  serve  on 
any  committee,  nor  can  he  be  elected  as  a  representative  peer  of  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
The  disqualification  can,  however,  be  removed  if  the  bankruptcy  be  annulled,  or  if 
the  peer  obtains  his  discharge  with  a  certificate  that  the  bankruptcy  was  caused  by 
misfortune  and  not  by  misconduct.  The  seat  of  a  representative  peer  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland  is  vacated  at  the  end  of  a  year  unless  the  bankruptcy  is  determined 
within  that  period,  and  a  new  election  must  be  held. 

t  10  &  11  Viet.  c.  108. 
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although  he  is  not  a  Peer,  and  he  has  often  done  so  while  the 
patent  for  his  Peerage  was  being  prepared,  but  he  can  then  only 
put  the  questions  to  the  House,  and  has  not  the  right  to  address 
it,  as  he  has  after  being  created  a  Peer.  The  woolsack  is  techni- 
cally not  in  the  House,  a  fact  recognised  by  the  Standing  Orders 
which  provide  that  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  wishes  to  speak  he 
is  "  to  go  to  his  own  place  as  a  Peer."  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
contingency  of  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  a  sitting 
of  the  House,  it  is  customary  for  the  Crown  to  appoint,  by  com- 
mission, the  Chairman  of  Committees,  and  sometimes  one  or  two 
other  Lords  to  act  as  Deputy-Speaker,  but  in  their  absence  the 
House  can  always  choose  one  of  their  own  body  to  act  as  Speaker. 

When  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  presiding  on  the  woolsack  he 
wears  a  full-bottomed  wig  and  a  black  silk  gown,  and  is  preceded 
on  his  entry  to  the  House  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  bearing  the 
Mace,  the  Purse-bearer  carrying  the  Purse,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  Great  Seal,  and  his  train  is  borne  by  a  Trainbearer. 
The  rest  of  the  Temporal  Peers  sit  in  ordinary  dress,  except  when 
the  Sovereign  comes  to  the  House  in  person,  when  they  wear  their 
Parliamentary  robes,  which  are  made  of  scarlet  cloth  trimmed 
with  ermine,  the  different  grades  in  the  Peerage  being  distin- 
guished by  the  number  of  bars  of  ermine.  A  Duke's  robe  has 
four  bars  on  each  side,  a  Marquis  four  on  one  side,  and  three  on 
the  other,  an  Earl  three  bars  on  each  side,  a  Viscount  three  on  one 
side,  and  two  on  the  other,  and  a  Baron  two  bars  on  each  side. 
The  spiritual  Peers  always  wear  their  episcopal  robes,  but  when 
the  Sovereign  attends  the  House  their  robes  are  more  elaborate. 

The  only  other  occasions  on  which  robes  are  worn  are  when 
Parliament  is  opened  or  prorogued,  or  the  Royal  Assent  is  given 
to  Bills  by  Koyal  Commission,  when  they  are  worn  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  when  a  newly-created  Peer  is  introduced.  This 
latter  ceremony  is  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  the  irreverent  might 
almost  call  it  comical.  The  Peer  with  his  supporters  (two  Peers 
of  his  own  degree),  together  with  the  Earl  Marshal  and  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain,  all  in  their  parliamentary  robes,  and  attended 
by  Garter  King  of  Arms  and  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod,  enters  the  House  at  the  Bar  end.  Kneeling  down  he  delivers 
his  patent  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  hands  it  to  the  Beading 
Clerk  by  whom  it  is  read  in  extenso  at  the  table ;  the  writ  is  also 
read.  Then  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  administered,  and  after 
signing  the  Roll,  accompanied  by  his  supporters,  the  Peer  proceeds 
to  the  bench  pertaining  to  his  degree,  where  all  three  being  seated 
and  covered,  they  bow  thrice  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  returns 
the  salutation.  The  new  Peer  is  then  conducted  to  the  Wool- 
sack, where  he  shakes  hands  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  before 
retiring  to  unrobe. 

Y  2 
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Technically  the  House  is  divided  into  two  sides,  the  Temporal 
and  Spiritual.  At  one  time  there  were  only  two  benches  on  the 
Temporal  side,  the  "  Earl's  Bench  "  and  the  "  Baron's  Bench" ;  the 
present  arrangement,  however,  gives  five  benches,  but  the  old  plan 
is  still  assumed,  so  that  when  a  Duke  or  a  Marquess  is  introduced, 
he  is  recorded  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  as  having  been  placed 
"  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Earl's  Bench,"  a  Viscount "  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Earl's  Bench,"  and  a  Baron  "  on  the  Baron's  Bench." 
If  the  Peer  to  be  introduced  be  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
President,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  a 
Principal  Secretary  of  State,  he  is  first  seated  according  to  his 
Peerage  and  then  according  to  the  dignity  of  his  office.  The 
proceedings  on  the  introduction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  differ  in 
some  details,  for  example,  his  patent  is  placed  on  the  Throne 
from  which  he  takes  it,  but  in  its  essential  points  they  follow  the 
routine  already  described.  Peers  succeeding  by  descent  are  not 
introduced,  but  merely  take  the  oath,  and  sign  the  Eoll  as  Lords 
do  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Parliament. 

Uniform  is  worn,  but  not  parliamentary  robes  by  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  also  by  the  Lord  Steward  and  Lord  Chamberlain  when  they 
deliver  to  the  House  a  message  from  the  Crown.  If,  however, 
such  a  message  is  delivered  to  the  House  by  the  Prime  Minister 
or  other  lord  not  being  a  member  of  the  Royal  Household,  ordinary 
morning  dress  is  worn. 

The  opening  and  prorogation  of  Parliament  can  be  effected  in 
two  ways.  The  natural  and,  as  we  may  now,  it  is  hoped,  antici- 
pate, the  usual  way  is  by  the  Sovereign  in  person.  This  ceremony 
has  been  so  frequently  performed  by  King  Edward  VII.,  and 
the  descriptions  of  its  details  must  be  so  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of 
every  one  that  any  account  of  them  would  be  entirely  superfluous. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  other  mode  by  which  Parlia- 
ment can  be  opened  or  prorogued,  namely,  by  Royal  Commission. 
When  this  is  done,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  supported  by  four  other 
Peers,  who  must  be  Privy  Councillors,  seated  on  a  bench  placed 
in  front  of  the  Throne,  directs  Black  Rod  to  desire  the  immediate 
attendance  of  the  Commons,  and  when  they  are  assembled  with 
their  Speaker  at  the  Bar,  announces  that  the  Sovereign,  not 
finding  it  convenient  to  be  present  in  person,  had  caused  a  Com- 
mission to  be  issued  under  the  great  seal  for  the  opening  or 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Commission 
is  then  read  by  the  reading  clerk,  after  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
reads  the  King's  Speech  "in  his  Majesty's  own  words."  The 
Commons  retire,  and  Parliament  is  opened  or  prorogued  as  effec- 
tually as  if  the  Sovereign  had  been  personally  present. 

The  House  usually  sits  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
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and  Thursday  in  each  week  during  the  Session.  It  meets  for 
Judicial  Business  at  10.30  in  the  morning,  and  proceeds  with 
the  consideration  of  Causes  till  3.45,  when  it  adjourns  for  half 
an  hour.  At  4.15  it  resumes  its  sitting  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business.  The  House  is  always  opened  with  prayers, 
read  by  one  of  the  Bishops  having  a  seat  in  the  House.  If  no 
Bishop  is  present  prayers  are  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord 
Speaker,  or  by  a  Peer  in  Holy  Orders.  Between  4.15  and  4.30 
informal  business  is  transacted,  such  as  the  presentation  of 
petitions,  the  reception  of  messages  from  the  Commons,  First 
Eeadings  of  Bills,  the  delivery  of  Messages  from  the  Crown, 
and  the  putting  of  Questions  to  the  Government  without  formal 
notice.  During  this  time  also  new  peers  are  introduced,  other 
Lords  take  the  oath,  and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  moves 
the  Second  and  Third  Headings  of  Private  Bills. 

The  formal  Business  of  the  House  begins  at  4.30.  All  Notices 
of  proceedings  on  Public  Bills  and  Notices  of  motion  are  inserted 
in  the  Minutes  according  to  the  priority  of  every  such  Notice,  and 
the  House  proceeds  with  the  same  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand,  except  that  Notices  to  suspend  any  of  the  Standing  Orders 
always  take  precedence  of  other  Notices,  and  that  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  the  consideration  of  Bills  has  precedence  of  all 
other  Notices,  with  the  before-mentioned  exception.  Every  lord 
desiring  to  speak  rises  in  his  place  uncovered,  except  that  by 
special  indulgence  of  the  House,  and  on  motion,  a  lord  who 
cannot  conveniently  stand  by  reason  of  sickness  or  infirmity 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  sitting,  but  uncovered.  No  lord  may 
speak  twice  except  the  mover  of  a  resolution  in  reply ;  or  in 
Committees  of  the  whole  House. 

Until  forty  years  ago  peers  had  the  right  to  vote  by  proxy 
on  questions  before  the  House,  and  this  privilege  was  frequently 
exercised.  A  striking  instance  of  the  use  of  Proxies  may  here 
be  mentioned,  the  occasion  being  a  motion  involving  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards  Denmark  in 
1864.  In  the  division  which  followed  119  lords  voted  Content  and 
123  Not  Content,  but  as  58  Proxies  were  given  in  for  the  Contents 
and  only  45  for  the  Not  Contents,  the  use  of  proxies  actually 
changed  the  result  of  the  division.  It  was  eminently  desirable 
that  the  judgment  of  the  House  should  not  be  influenced  by  the 
votes  of  peers  who  had  not  been  present  during  the  debate,  and 
a  few  years  later  a  Standing  Order  was  passed  which  put  an  end 
to  the  practice  of  calling  for  Proxies.*  A  privilege  still  maintained, 
and  not  infrequently  exercised,  is  that  of  making  a  protest  against 
a  vote  of  the  House  or  expressing  dissent  from  a  resolution  to 

*  March  31st,  1868 :  It  is  necessary  that  two  days'  notice  be  given  of  any  motion 
for  the  suspension  of  this  Order. 
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which  it  has  agreed.  According  to  usage  a  lord  cannot  enter  his 
protest  or  dissent  unless  he  was  present  and  voted  at  the  putting 
of  the  question,  but  this  rule  is  sometimes  waived,  and  in  1887 
certain  lords  were  allowed  by  the  House  to  enter  their  protests, 
although  they  were  not  even  in  the  House  during  any  part  of 
the  debate. 

Three  lords  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  House,  but  there  is 
no  power  of  counting  out  the  House  such  as  the  House  of 
Commons  possesses,  so  that  if  by  some  unlucky  mischance  the 
attendance  were  to  fall  below  this  number,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
would  have  to  remain  on  the  woolsack  until  one  or  two  lords,  as 
the  case  might  be,  could  be  brought  to  enable  the  House  to 
adjourn.  But  though  the  House  can  transact  business  when 
only  three  lords  are  present,  a  standing  order*  provides  that 
"  where  on  a  division  on  any  stage  of  a  Bill  it  shall  appear  that 
there  are  less  than  thirty  lords  present,  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall 
declare  the  matter  not  decided,  and  further  proceedings  on  the 
Bill  shall  be  adjourned  to  the  next  sitting  of  the  House."  The 
House,  however,  does  not  adjourn,  but  may  proceed  to  deal  with 
any  other  business  on  the  paper. 

Divisions  are  taken  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  Commons. 
Where  a  division  is  challenged  the  Lord  Chancellor  tells  the 
"  Contents  "  to  pass  out  to  the  right  by  the  throne,  and  the 
"  Not  Contents  "  to  the  left  by  the  bar.  The  peers  then  proceed 
down  different  passages,  where  their  names  are  taken  down  by 
the  officials,  and  re-enter  the  House  by  the  doors  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  chamber ;  as  they  re-enter  the  numbers  are  counted 
by  the  tellers  and  reported  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  teller 
for  the  majority.  In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes  for  and 
against  the  motion,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  no  second  or  casting 
vote,  but  according  to  ancient  rule,  semper  presumiter  pro  negante, 
that  is,  the  motion  is  resolved  in  the  negative. 

Many  persons,  besides  the  lords,  have  the  privilege  of  being 
present  at  the  debates  of  the  Upper  House.  Peeresses  and  their 
unmarried  daughters  are  entitled  to  occupy  the  galleries  sur- 
rounding the  House,  privy  councillors  and  peers'  eldest  sons 
stand  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  peers'  younger  sons  at  the  bar 
of  the  House,  where  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  may 
also  stand.  A  portion  of  the  gallery  is  set  apart  for  members 
of  the  Eoyal  Family,  diplomatists  and  members  of  Parliament, 
and  a  small  box,  like  an  old-fashioned  church  pew,  is  re- 
served for  the  wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  peers.  Men  wishing 
to  hear  a  debate  can  do  so  by  applying  to  a  peer  who  is  entitled 
to  give  two  orders  each  evening  for  the  north  gallery,  and  there 
is  room  on  the  floor  of  the  House  near  the  bar  for  fourteen 

*  Passed  in  1889. 
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ladies,  who  are  admitted  by  order  of  the  Gentleman  Usher  of 
the  Black  Eod. 

But   though  strangers  are  admitted  to  hear  the  debates,  no 
one,  not  being  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  is  allowed  to  be  in  the 
House  itself,  except  the  three   clerks  at  the  table,  whose  duty 
it  is  always  to  be  present  during  the  sittings  of  the  House,  and 
the  official  reporter  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates.   The  admittance 
of  this  officer  was  for  a  long  time  strongly  opposed,  and  various 
expedients  were  suggested  by  which  an  accurate  report  of  the 
debates  might  be  assured  without  involving  the  intrusion  of  a 
stranger  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  one  being  that  he  should  be 
placed  in  the  ventilating  chamber  below,  where  it  was  alleged  he 
would  be  able  to  hear  with  distinctness  without  being  seen.     But 
at  length  common  sense  prevailed,  and  for  some  years  *  now  he 
has  been  placed  at  a  table  immediately  behind  the  seat  of  the 
clerks,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  of 
the  speeches  and  without  derogation  to  the  dignity  of  the  House. 
The  principal  officials  are :  (1)  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain, 
who  holds  an  hereditary  and  unpaid  office.     In  him  is  vested  the 
charge  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  including  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  by  virtue  of  this  duty  he  makes  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  seating  of  peeresses  and  other  privileged  persons  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  by  the  Sovereign  in 
person.     (2)  The  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Kod,  appointed 
by  letters-patent  from  the  Crown,  whose  duty  it  is  to  summon 
the  House  of  Commons  when  their  attendance  is  required  in  the 
Upper  House  to  meet  the  Sovereign  at  the  opening  or  prorogation 
of  Parliament  or  to  hear  the  Royal  Assent  signified  to  Bills  that 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses.     He  is  assisted  in  his 
duties  by  the  Yeoman  Usher,  who  also  acts  as  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain.      (3)  The  Serjeant-at-Arms,  appointed 
also    by   the   Crown,   who   carries    the  mace  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  his   entry  and   departure  from   the  House,  and 
shares  with  the  Black  Bod  the  duty  of  arresting  and  keeping 
in  custody  any   offender  against   the  privileges  of  the  House. 
(4)  The  Clerk  of  the   Parliaments,  appointed  by  letters-patent, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  due  record  and  publication  of   the 
proceedings  and  journals  of  the  House,  and  for  the  conduct  of 
the  general  business.     He  signifies  the  Royal  Assent  to  Bills 
agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  signs  orders  for 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  other  orders  of  the  House.     The 
Clerk  of  Parliaments  is  also  Registrar  of  the  House  when  sitting 
judicially.     He  is  assisted  in  these  duties  by  the  clerk-assistant 
and  the  reading  clerk  who  sit  with  him  at  the  table,  and  by  a 
staff  of  seventeen  clerks  appointed  by  him,  who  are  distributed 
*  Since  August  1st,  1889. 
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between  the  Judicial,  Journal,  Committee,  Public  Bill,  Private 
Bill  and  Printed  Paper  departments. 

Since  1869  the  permanent  staff  has  been  steadily  reduced 
from  twenty-seven  to  the  present  number,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
claimed  that  the  work  is  now  performed  by  the  smallest  staff 
consistent  with  efficiency.  Four  clerks  are  attached  to  the 
Judicial  Department,  five  to  the  Committee  Office,  the  remainder 
being  distributed  between  the  other  departments.  The  library, 
which  contains  all  the  books  necessary  for  the  parliamentary  and 
legal  business  of  the  House,  is  managed  by  a  librarian  and  sub- 
librarian. The  permanent  staff  is  appointed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Parliaments,  but  the  regulation  of  the  staff,  including  their 
salaries  and  pensions,  is  entrusted  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House,  consisting  of  prominent  members  on  the  Government  and 
Opposition  sides  of  the  House. 

In  1861  Sir  John  Shaw  Lefevre,  then  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments, 
introduced  the  principle  of  limited  competition  for  the  clerkships, 
and  ten  years  later  he  established  a  system  of  open  competition. 
He  retired,  however,  before  any  appointment  was  made  by  this 
method,  and  Sir  William  Kose,  who  succeeded  him,  returned  to  the 
old  practice  of  simple  nomination.  Sir  Henry  Graham,  the  present 
holder  of  the  office,  adopted  the  plan  of  limited  competition, 
nominating  six,  and  at  times  more  than  six,  candidates  for  each 
vacancy.  This  arrangement  received  the  approval  of  a  special 
Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  which  was  appointed  in  1899 
to  consider  the  subject  of  their  permanent  staff  In  their  report, 
great  importance  was  attached  to  the  choice  of  candidates,  having 
regard  to  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  them,  and  they  stated 
that  they  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  dispense  with  selection  and 
to  substitute  a  system  of  open  competition.  The  examination 
is  similar  to  that  of  Class  I.  clerkships  in  the  Civil  Service,  and 
includes  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  England. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  Clerks  at  the  Table,  every  member  of 
the  staff  is  subject  to  compulsory  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  when  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  pension  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  his  then  salary.  The  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  is  only  remov- 
able by  the  Crown,  upon  an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  his 
Majesty  for  that  purpose,  and  the  clerk-assistant  and  reading 
clerk  cannot  be  at  any  time  suspended  or  removed  from  their 
offices  except  by  order  of  the  House. 

The  business  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  divided  into  three 
divisions — judicial,  public,  and  private ;  and  I  propose  to  deal 
with  these  divisions  in  the  order  named. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  very  im- 
portant duties  to  perform  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  for  the 
United  Kingdom  in  legal  matters,  and  that  for  four  days  in  every 
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week  during  the  parliamentary  session  it  is  sitting  from  10.30  to 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  determine  appeals  from  courts  of 
law  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  House  is  also 
empowered  *  to  sit,  and  invariably  does  sit,  for  the  same  purpose 
after  Parliament  is  prorogued ;  and  by  special  authority  from  the 
Crown,  under  sign-manual,  the  legal  Peers  are  allowed  to  hear 
Appeals  in  the  name  of  the  House  during  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament. 

The  Court  consists  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being, 
the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,!  and  Peers  who  have  held  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  have  been 
or  are  members  of  the  Judical  Committee  or  Judges  of  one  of  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  unless  three 
such  Peers  are  present,  no  appeal  can  be  heard.  Generally  four 
or  five  Peers  form  a  court,  but  the  number  is  often  larger,  and 
in  a  very  important  appeal  as  many  as  nine  have  been  known  to 
sit.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  summoned  to  assist 
the  Court  with  their  advice  on  questions  of  law,  but  during  recent 
years  this  practice  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  In  1896,  however,  it 
was  resorted  to  in  the  well-known  trades  union  case  of  "  Allen  v. 
Flood  and  Another,"  but  the  privilege  is  hardly  likely  to  be  often 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  future.  The  House  may  also  have  the 
services  of  nautical  assessors t  when  hearing  and  determining 
Appeals  in  Admiralty  actions,  and  this  power  is  very  commonly 
exercised. 

But  though  it  is  an  accepted  rule  that  appeals  should  only  be 
heard  by  those  legally  qualified  members  of  the  House  specified 
in  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  no  statute  has  ever  taken  away 
the  inherent  right  of  any  Peer  to  attend  the  hearing  of  an  appeal 
and  to  give  his  opinion  and  to  exercise  his  right  to  vote  if  he  so 
insists.  Still  the  case  of  O'Connell  and  others  in  1844  may  be 
said  to  have  finally  established  the  precedent  that  the  judgments 
of  the  House  of  Lords  are  to  be  given  solely  by  the  law  lords. 
On  the  occasion  referred  to,  a  difference  existed  among  the  law 
lords  themselves,  the  judgment  of  the  majority  being  strongly 
against  the  political  feeling  of  the  Government  of  the  day  and  of 
the  Peers  as  a  body,  but  the  temptation  to  a  party  vote  was  very 
properly  resisted,  and  the  unpopular  judgment  of  the  majority 
of  law  lords  acquiesced  in  by  the  unprofessional  members  of 
the  House.  The  last  time  when  a  lay  Peer  exercised  his  right 

*  By  a  provision  in  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1876. 

t  The  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  are  four  in  number,  and  receive  a  salary  of 
£6,000  a  year. 

I  By  an  order  of  the  House  it  is  provided  that  in  each  cause  in  which  the 
attendance  of  nautical  assessors  is  required,  the  House  shall  be  attended  by  two 
assessors,  of  whom  one  shall  be  an  officer,  active  or  retired,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
the  other  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House. 
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to  take  part  in  the  consideration  of  an  Appeal,  was  in  the  case  of 
"  Bradlaugh  v.  Clarke,"  when  Lord  Denman  attended  the  hearing 
and  delivered  his  opinion. 

In  the  hearing  of  Appeals  the  forms  of  debate  are  followed  as 
far  as  possible,  and  in  delivering  judgment  the  Lords  address  the 
House  in  the  form  of  a  speech  concluding  with  a  motion  that  the 
Appeal  be  affirmed  or  reversed  as  the  case  may  be.  The  question 
is  always  put  from  the  woolsack  first  in  the  negative  form,  "  that 
the  judgment  appealed  from  be  reversed,"  so  that  in  the  event  of 
there  being  an  equality  of  votes  for  and  against  the  motion,  it  may 
be  decided  in  the  negative  according  to  the  rule  of  the  House,  and 
so  the  decision  of  the  Court  below  may  be  affirmed. 

Another  judicial  function  exercised  by  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
rather  by  a  Committee  of  the  House,  is  the  determining  of  claims 
of  succession  to  a  Peerage.  Where  the  Peerage  has  been  dormant 
for  many  years,  or  where  the  succession  is  doubtful  or  is  disputed, 
instead  of  being  decided  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  succession  is  clear,  the  claim  is  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Privileges,  before  which  it  is  argued  by  counsel, 
assisted  by  the  Attorney-General  representing  the  Crown.  This 
Committee  is  technically  composed  of  all  the  Peers  who  choose 
to  attend.  Until  1882,  the  quorum  being  seven,  it  was  always 
necessary  to  get  non-legal  Peers  to  sit  in  order  to  make  up  this 
required  number,  but  at  that  date  it  was  made  obligatory  for  three 
Lords  of  Appeal  always  to  be  present,  and  the  quorum  of  seven 
was  abolished.  The  Committee  is  presided  over  by  the  Chairman 
of  Committees,  who  takes  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  and 
delivers  his  own  opinion  on  the  case.  To  the  same  authority 
are  also  referred,  when  doubtful,  claims  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
representative  Peers  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  petitions  for  deter- 
mination of  abeyance  of  Peerages,  and  questions  of  the  precedence 
of  Peers.  As  an  example  of  this  last  prerogative  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Committee  of  Privileges  determined  the  place  in 
the  House  which  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence  should  occupy  when 
he  was  created  a  Peer  in  1890.  The  Committee's  resolutions  are 
reported  to  the  House  and  must  be  agreed  to  by  it  before  they 
become  binding. 

A  Peer  is  entitled  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  for  the  crimes  of 
treason,  felony,  misprision  of  treason,  and  misprision  of  felony. 
The  last  instance  of  such  a  trial  was  in  1901,  when  the  Earl 
Russell  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  bigamj^,  which  was  found  to  be 
proved,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  Another 
well  known  instance  was  the  trial  in  1841  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan 
for  "feloniously  shooting  with  a  loaded  pistol  at  Harvey  Garnett 
Phipps  Tucket  with  intent  to  murder  him,"  at  the  close  of  which 
he  was  unanimously  acquitfod.  In  the  case  of  an  impeachment 
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by  the  Commons  of  any  offender  for  some  high  crime  or  mis- 
demeanour, the  House  of  Lords  is  the  tribunal  before  which  he 
is  brought.  The  trial  has  usually  been  held  in  Westminster  Hall 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  High  Steward.  When  the  case 
is  concluded  each  peer  in  succession  rises  and  says  "  guilty  "  or 
"  not  guilty,"  as  the  case  may  be.  The  numbers  are  then  cast  up 
and  the  president  acquaints  the  accused  with  the  result.  There 
has  been  no  trial  of  the  kind  since  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Melville  in  1805. 

Naturally  it  is  the  public  business  of  the  House  of  Lords  that 
excites  the  greatest  outside  interest,  and  it  is  a  striking  sight,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  important  debate,  to  see  the  floor  of  the 
magnificent  chamber  crowded  with  Peers,  the  galleries  filled  with 
Peeresses  and  their  unmarried  daughters,  the  steps  of  the  throne 
fully  occupied  by  Privy  Councillors  and  eldest  sons  of  Peers,  and  the 
Bar  by  their  younger  sons  and  members  of  Parliament.  Few  who 
were  present  during  the  debate  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill, 
commonly  known  as  the  Home  Eule  Bill,  in  1893,  will  forget  the 
scene  in  the  House  on  that  occasion.  For  three  days  every  nook 
and  cranny  was  occupied  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  peers 
took  part  in  the  division.  The  speeches  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  were  of  the  highest  order ;  and  the  excitement  culminated 
in  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  cheering,  echoed  by  a  vast  crowd 
gathered  outside  the  chamber,  when  it  became  known  that  the 
Bill  had  been  rejected  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  419  to  41. 

The  public  business  consists  of  the  consideration  of  public 
bills,  the  putting  of  questions  of  public  interest,  and  the  moving 
of  resolutions.  Any  lord  in  Parliament  may  present  a  bill  without 
moving,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  leave  to  bring  it  in.  It 
is  then  immediately  read  a  first  time  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
On  the  second  reading  the  principles  of  the  measure  are  con- 
sidered and  if  objected  to,  a  motion  is  made  for  its  rejection.  The 
form  in  which  this  is  done  is  for  a  Peer  to  move  that  "  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months."  This  motion,  if 
carried,  has  the  effect  of  postponing  the  stage  to  a  day  beyond 
the  probable  duration  of  the  session,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
is  secured  in  an  inoffensive  manner.  If,  however,  the  second 
reading  is  agreed  to,  the  details  of  the  Bill  are  considered  in 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  after  which  it  is  referred  to  the, 
Standing  Committee  which  again  revises  it ;  the  amendments  (if 
any)  are  then  reported  to  the  House,  and  it  is  finally  read  a  third 
time  and  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Commons.  If  the  Bill  is 
agreed  to  there,  it  is  returned  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  any 
amendments  made  by  the  Commons  considered  by  the  Lords 
and,  if  they  are  accepted,  the  Bill  is  ready  for  the  Koyal  Assent, 
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which  may  be  given  by  the  Sovereign  in  person  or  by  royal 
commission. 

The  Eoyal  Assent  is  signified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments. 
In  the  case  of  a  money  bill  the  formula  is,  "  Le  Eoy  remercie 
ses  bons  sujets,  accepte  leur  benevolence  et  ainsi  le  veult ;  "  in 
the  case  of  a  public  or  local  and  personal  bill  the  words  used 
are  "  Le  Eoy  le  veult,"  and  in  the  case  of  an  estate  bill  "  Soitfait 
comme  il  est  desire."  If  the  Eoyal  Assent  were  withheld,  the 
phrase  would  be  "  Le  Eoy  s'avisera."  This  has  not  happened 
since  Queen  Anne  refused  her  assent  to  a  bill  for  settling  the 
Militia  in  Scotland  in  1707. 

The  official  record  of  the  assent  of  one  House  to  bills  passed 
or  amendments  made  by  the  other,  is  by  endorsement  of  the  bill 
in  old  Norman  French.  Thus  when  a  bill  is  passed  by  the  Lords, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  endorses  it  with  the  words  "  Soit 
bailie  aux  Communes."  When  the  Lords  make  amendments  to  a 
Commons  bill,  it  is  returned  with  the  following  endorsement  "  A 
ceste  bille  avesque  des  amendemens  les  Seigneurs  sont  assentus," 
and  when  it  is  sent  back  with  these  amendments  agreed  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  writes,  "  A  ces  amendemens  les 
Communes  sont  assentus."  When  amendments  are  disagreed  to, 
such  disagreement  is  not  endorsed  on  the  bill,  but  forms  the 
subject  of  a  message. 

A  message  is  the  most  simple  and  frequent  mode  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  Houses ;  it  is  daily  resorted  to  for  sending 
bills  from  one  House  to  another,  for  requesting  the  attendance  of 
members  of  either  House  as  witnesses,  for  the  interchange  of 
reports  and  other  documents,  and  for  communicating  all  matters 
of  an  ordinary  description  which  occur  in  the  course  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings.  Prior  to  1847  the  Lords  sent  their  messages 
by  the  masters  in  chancery,  or  on  special  occasions  by  the  judges, 
and  as  lately  as  1871  the  message  relating  to  Princess  Louise's 
Annuity  Bill  was  sent  to  the  Commons  by  two  judges.  The 
Commons  on  the  other  hand  sent  messages  to  the  Lords  by  one 
of  their  own  members  (generally  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  or  the  member  who  had  charge  of  the  par- 
ticular bill  to  which  the  message  related)  who  was  generally 
accompanied  by  thirty  or  forty  other  members.  Great  incon- 
venience was  caused  by  observance  of  these  usages,  and  in  1855 
resolutions  were  agreed  to  between  the  two  Houses  by  which  it 
was  arranged  that  one  of  the  clerks  of  either  House  might  be  the 
bearer  of  messages  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  that  the  recep- 
tion of  messages  should  not  of  necessity  interrupt  the  business 
then  proceeding. 

A  more  formal  and  ceremonious  mode  of  communicating  im- 
portant matters  by  one  House  to  another  is  by  means  of  a 
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conference,  when  both  Houses  are  brought  into  direct  intercourse 
with  each  other  by  deputations  of  their  own  members.  Either 
House  may  demand  a  conference  upon  any  matter  which,  by  the 
usage  of  Parliament,  is  allowed  to  be  a  proper  occasion  for  such 
a  proceeding.  The  most  common  cause  for  a  demand  of  the  kind 
has  been  to  offer  reasons  for  disagreeing  to  or  insisting  on  amend- 
ments made  by  one  House  to  bills  passed  by  the  other.  In  1851, 
however,  resolutions  of  both  Houses  were  agreed  to  at  a  conference 
by  which  messages  between  the  two  Houses  were  substituted  for 
conferences,  unless  a  conference  was  preferred ;  and  since  these 
resolutions  were  agreed  to,  the  only  instance  of  a  conference, 
where  a  message  would  have  been  admissible  was  in  connection 
with  the  Oaths  Bill  in  1858. 

Although  conferences  are  not  likely  in  future  to  be  very  frequent 
and  probably  may  never  be  held  again,  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
teresting to  give  some  particulars  concerning  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding with  regard  to  them.  If  the  Commons  wish  for  a  con- 
ference a  message  is  sent  to  the  Lords  to  acquaint  them  of  the  fact. 
The  message  is  then  considered  and  some  lord  moves  "  That  this 
House  agrees  to  the  conference  as  desired  by  the  Commons."  It 
is  the  privilege  of  the  Lords  to  name  both  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  whether  the  conference  be  asked  for  by  themselves  or 
by  the  Commons.  Each  House  appoints  managers  to  represent 
it  at  the  conference,  seven  lords  being  generally  named,  and  by 
"  ancient  rule "  the  number  of  the  Commons  is  double  that  of 
the  Lords.  The  Lords  so  named  being  furnished  with  cocked  hats, 
which  are  provided  for  them  in  the  robing-room,  proceed  to  the 
place  where  the  conference  is  appointed  to  be  held,  the  House 
meanwhile  adjourning  during  pleasure  until  the  managers  return, 
when  it  resumes.  The  Lords  on  entering  the  conference  room 
salute  the  Commons'  managers  by  taking  off  their  hats.  They 
then  sit  down  covered,  while  the  Commons  stand  at  the  bar  un- 
covered. The  duty  of  the  managers  is  confined  to  the  delivery 
of  the  resolutions  to  be  communicated  or  the  bills  to  be  returned, 
with  reasons  for  disagreeing  to  amendments.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  speak  unless  the  conference  is  a  free  conference,  when 
instead  of  the  formal  communication  of  reasons,  the  managers 
attempt,  by  discussion,  to  effect  an  agreement  between  the 
Houses.  When  the  conference  is  over  the  Lords'  managers  rise 
and  again  salute  the  Commons,  immediately  resuming  their  hats, 
when  the  managers  return  to  their  respective  Houses  and  report 
their  proceedings.  The  Lords  who  speak  at  a  free  conference  do 
so  standing  and  uncovered. 

Now  and  then  it  happens  that  a  public  bill  affects  a  particular 
class  of  persons  so  immediately  that  the  persons  interested  are 
permitted  to  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  against  the 
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measure.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  where  the 
bill  is  dealing  with  the  colonial  and  Indian  possessions  of  the 
Crown.  Parliament  has  always  been  most  careful  and  considerate 
when  legislating  for  the  colonies,  and  the  fact  that  many  Peers 
have  held  the  office  of  Viceroy  of  India,  Governor- General  of 
Canada,  or  Governor  of  one  of  the  Australian  States,  or  have 
lived  the  greater  part  of  their  life  in  the  colonies,  renders  the 
House  of  Lords  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  intelligently  and  in  a 
conciliatory  manner  with  questions  affecting  Greater  Britain. 

Parliament  does  not,  of  course,  legislate  direct  for  the  colonies, 
but  still,  colonial  legislatures  and  colonial  laws  are  both  sub- 
ordinate to  the  supreme  power  of  the  mother  country.  Therefore 
when,  in  1838,  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  was  suspended, 
and  a  provisional  government,  with  legislative  functions  and  great 
executive  powers,  was  established  by  the  British  Government, 
Mr.  Koebuck  was  permitted  to  be  heard  at  the  Bar,  as  Agent  for 
the  House  of  Assembly,  against  (to  quote  the  terms  of  the 
petition  praying  to  be  heard)  "  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the 
Bill."  In  the  same  year,  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
having  neglected  to  pass  an  effectual  law  for  the  regulation  of 
prisons,  which  became  necessary  upon  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  Parliament  interposed  and  passed  a  statute  for  the 
purpose,  but,  before  doing  so,  counsel  were  allowed  to  be  heard 
at  the  Bar  on  behalf  of  planters,  merchants,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  island.  And,  in  1891,  Sir  William  "Whiteway,  one 
of  the  delegates  from  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly  of  Newfoundland,  addressed  the  House  of  Lords  in  an 
able  and  exhaustive  speech  against  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries 
Bill. 

As  it  is  often  said  by  irresponsible  critics  that  the  House  of 
Lords  does  less  work  than  the  House  of  Commons,  I  should, 
perhaps,  point  out  that,  as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the 
Lords  deal  with  and  pass  many  more  Bills  than  the  Commons, 
though  it  must  be  admitted,  either  by  way  of  praise  or  reproach, 
that  they  take  very  much  less  time  about  the  work  than  do  our 
elected  members  of  Parliament.  The  Peers  habitually  act  on  the 
axiom  laid  down  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  in  public  speaking  by 
an  old  Parliamentary  hand  :  "  Have  something  to  say,  say  it,  and 
sit  down."  Every  Bill  agreed  to  by  the  Commons  must  also  be 
passed  by  the  Lords  before  it  can  become  law,  and  it  happens 
very  seldom  that  a  Bill  passed  in  the  Commons  is  thrown  out  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  a  very  considerable  number  of  highly 
useful  measures  agreed  to  in  the  Lords  fail  session  after  session 
even  to  obtain  consideration  in  the  Commons,  owing  to  the  con- 
gestion of  business  in  that  House. 

In  comparing   the  labours   of  the   two    Houses,   it  is    also 
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necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  large  amount  of  time  allotted  in 
the  Commons  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  supply  and 
financial  measures,  matters  with  which  the  House  of  Lords  is 
only  slightly  concerned.  And  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  protracted  debate  may  arise,  and  often  does 
arise  on  a  mere  question  asked  of  the  Government,  an  impossible 
occurrence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  matter  would 
be  strictly  limited  by  the  Kules  of  that  House  to  the  question  and 
answer. 

I  have  just  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  only  slightly  con- 
cerned with  financial  measures.  But  there  have  been  occasions 
when  the  Peers  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  criticise  sharply  the 
financial  proposals  of  a  Government,  and  even  to  reject  or  amend 
the  Bill  embodying  them.  This  session,  for  instance,  the  question 
of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  deal  freely  with  a  finance 
measure  has  been  raised  in  an  acute  form  by  the  introduction  of 
a  budget  alleged  to  contain  novel  and  socialistic  principles  of 
taxation,  that  have  not  been  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
electorate,  and  which  includes  matters  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  raising  of  revenue  for  the  current  year.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  House  of  Lords  possesses  theoretically  the  power 
of  rejecting  or  amending  money  Bills,  for  these  Bills  recite  that 
they  are  enacted  "  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,"  and  Sir  T.  Erskine  May,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  Parliamentary  Procedure,  states  that  "  the  legal 
right  of  the  Lords,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature,  to 
withhold  their  assent  from  any  Bill  whatever  to  which  their  con- 
currence is  desired,  is  unquestionable ;  and  in  former  times  their 
power  of  rejecting  a  money  Bill  had  been  expressly  acknowledged 
by  the  Commons."  But  it  is  maintained  that  this  power  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Sovereign  to  withhold  his  Royal  Assent  to 
a  Bill,  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  has  not  been  exercised 
since  1707,  and  that,  as  it  would  now  be  unconstitutional  on  the 
part  of  the  Sovereign  to  withhold  his  assent  to  a  Bill  agreed  to  by 
Parliament,  so  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  House  of 
Lords  to  reject  a  Finance  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  whom  it  is  admitted  that  the  initiative  in  granting  supplies 
•is  vested. 

But  surely  the  two  cases  are  not  parallel.  The  House  of  Lords 
has  never  allowed  this  powar  to  lapse.  In  1860  it  rejected  the 
Paper  Duties  Repeal  Bill,  thus  overruling  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Commons.  This  action  was  described  as  strictly 
constitutional  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  And 
apart  from  this  instance  and  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army,  hardly  a  session  passes  without 
the  House  of  Lords  amending  money  clauses  in  Bills  sent  up  from 
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the  House  of  Commons,  and  though  that  House  frequently  refuses 
to  consider  such  amendments  on  the  ground  of  privilege,  it  has 
often  agreed  to  them  sometimes  with  a  protest,  sometimes  with  a 
special  entry  made  in  their  journals,  but  on  many  occasions  with- 
out any  remonstrance  when  they  do  not  materially  infringe  what 
they  regard  as  their  privileges.  The  exercise  of  this  power,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  involves  the  acceptance  of  a  grave  responsibility, 
and  would  never  be  lightly  undertaken  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  great  deal  of  public  business  is  dealt  with  out  of  the  House 
itself  by  Select  Committees.  Bills  of  importance,  on  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  obtain  skilled  evidence,  or  the  provisions  of 
which  require  closer  individual  attention  than  is  possible  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  are  often  so  referred,  and  occupy  the 
attention  of  Select  Committees  sitting  ordinarily  twice  a  week  for 
some  months.  General  matters  of  national  interest  are  also  often 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  Select  Committee,  and  their 
investigation  has  frequently  extended  over  more  than  one  session. 
In  this  connection  one  may  mention  such  inquiries  as  those  into  the 
Sweating  System,  the  Land  Law  of  Ireland,  Intemperance,  and  the 
Protection  of  Young  Girls.  It  is  also  a  frequent  practice  now  to 
refer  certain  questions  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses,  and 
this  practice,  which  was  in  abeyance  between  the  years  1695  and 
1864  has  been  found  of  great  public  advantage.  Subjects  of  great 
delicacy  and  of  much  public  importance  are  occasionally  referred 
by  the  House  to  a  Secret  Committee  of  its  menbers.  This  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  inquiry  respecting  the  conduct  of  Queen 
Caroline  in  1820,  and  in  1797  a  Secret  Committee  of  nine  lords 
was  chosen  by  ballot  to  inquire  into  the  financial  position  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  very  shortly  to  the  Private  Bill 
business  of  the  House,  although  it  is  in  this  useful  but  less  showy 
work  that  the  House  of  Lords  especially  excels.  The  permanent 
character  of  the  personnel  of  the  House,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  gives  to  the  Peers  a  familiarity  with  the 
work  and  a  consistency  in  their  decisions  which  conduce  materi- 
ally to  the  confidence  felt  in  the  tribunal  by  the  promoters  and 
opponents  of  Private  Bills  in  Parliament. 

Every  Private  Bill  passes  through  the  same  stages  as  a  Public 
Bill  except  that,  instead  of  being  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  after  the  Second  Keading,  it  is  committed,  if 
unopposed,  to  the  Chairman  of  Conmittees,  who  carefully  considers 
each  Bill  thus  referred  to  him,  sees  that  the  statements  in  the 
Preamble  are  proved,  and  that  it  contains  no  provision  detrimental 
to  the  public  interest ;  if  opposed,  to  a  Select  Committee  of  five 
Lords,  who  by  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  are  obliged  to 
be  present  at,  and  during  the  whole  of,  every  sitting  of  the 
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Committee.  As  these  Committees  must  also,  under  the  Standing 
Orders,  sit  on  five  days  of  the  week  from  eleven  till  four  o'clock, 
and  the  investigation  of  some  of  the  important  Bills  frequently 
occupies  three  or  four  weeks  and  often  a  much  longer  time,  the 
duty  cheerfully  undertaken  by  the  Peers  session  after  session  is 
sufficiently  onerous.  The  decisions  of  the  Committees  are  almost 
invariably  accepted  by  the  House,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  they 
are  even  criticised  by  it. 

In  the  short  space  of  a  review  article  it  is  difficult  to  give 
more  than  a  lightning  sketch  of  the  duties  and  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  indicate  in 
outline  the  important  work  performed  by  the  hereditary  members 
of  Parliament.  It  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  day  to  vindicate 
the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  it  has  justified  that  existence 
in  a  thousand  ways,  and  is  probably  stronger  now  in  the  affection 
and  respect  of  the  King's  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  Ignorant  persons  may  point  a  finger  of 
scorn  at  the  shortness  of  the  ordinary  sittings  of  the  Peers,  but 
they  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the  business  done  must  not  be 
measured  by  the  length  of  the  debates,  but  by  the  character  of  the 
legislation  which  is  the  result  of  those  debates,  and  in  this  respect 
the  House  of  Lords  may  with  confidence  challenge  comparison 
with  any  other  legislative  assembly  in  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  this,  proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  for  the  reform  of  the  House.     In  1869  Earl  Eussell  intro- 
duced a  Bill  to  empower  the  Crown  to  create  twenty-eight  life 
Peers  but,  after  passing  the  second  reading,  it  was  rejected  on 
third  reading  by  a  substantial  majority.     In  1884  Lord  Rosebery, 
who  has  always  been  a  consistent  advocate  for  reform,  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  "  to  consider  the   best 
means  for  promoting   the  efficiency   of  the  House,"  his   chief 
purpose  being  to  remedy  the  manner  in  which  divisions  were 
influenced  by  the  influx  of  regular  absentees  whose  votes  swamped 
those  of  the  habitual  attendants.      The   motion,  however,  was 
rejected,  as  was  also  a  similar  motion  by  Lord   Rosebery  four 
years  later  "  to  inquire  into   the  constitution   of  the  House." 
Four  days  later  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  introduced  a  Bill  for  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  but,  after  debate,  the  motion  for 
the   second  reading  was  withdrawn.     In   the  same  session   the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  introduced  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Crown  to 
appoint  fifty  life  Peers  from  persons  possessing  certain  official 
qualifications,  provided  that  not  more  than  three  such  persons 
should  be  appointed  in  any  one  calendar  year,  but  the  Bill  was 
withdrawn   after  the  second   reading.     No   further   attempt   to 
change  in  any  way  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
made  until  February  1907,  when  Lord  Newton  introduced  the 
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House  of  Lords  (Eeform)  Bill.  On  May  6  he  moved  the  second 
reading.  After  debate  the  motion  was  withdrawn  and  Earl  Cawdor 
moved :  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
suggestions  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  matters  affecting  legislation, 
and  to  report  as  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  them  either  in  their 
original  or  in  some  modified  form."  This  motion  was  objected  to, 
and  the  Earl  of  Crewe  moved  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after 
11  That,"  and  to  insert  the  words  "  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it 
is  not  expedient  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  various  proposals 
for  reforming  the  constitution  of  this  House  until  provision  has 
been  made  for  an  effective  method  of  settling  differences  which 
may  arise  between  this  House  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament." 
The  amendment  to  Lord  Cawdor's  motion  was  negatived  on  a 
division  by  198  votes  to  46,  and  a  Select  Committee  was  ordered 
to  be  appointed. 

The  Select  Committee  consisted  of  twenty-five  of  the  most  pro- 
minent members  of  the  House,  with  the  exception  of  members  of 
the  present  Government  who  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the 
inquiry.  The  Committee  met  in  June  1907  and  were  reappointed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1908.  Numerous  sittings  were 
held,  and  the  Keport  was  presented  to  the  House  on  December  2 
1908.  They  reported  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  it  was 
advisable  to  modify  in  some  respects  the  almost  exclusively 
hereditary  character  of  the  House,  and  that  it  was  undesirable 
that  the  possession  of  a  Peerage,  except  in  the  case  of  Peers  of 
the  blood  royal,  should  of  itself  give  the  right  to  sit  and  vote. 
They  therefore  recommended : 

That  all  hereditary  Peers,  including  those  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  hereafter  set  forth,  should  be  formed  into  an 
electoral  body  for  the  purpose  of  electing  200  from  among 
their  number  to  sit  and  vote  as  Lords  of  Parliament,  and 
that  these  representative  Peers  should  sit  not  for  life,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Peerage,  but  for  a  Parliament,  as  in  the 
case  of  that  of  Scotland. 

That  the  episcopal  representatives  should  number  ten, 
viz.,  the  two  Archbishops  and  eight  Bishops  to  be  elected  by 
the  whole  body  of  Bishops. 

That  any  Peer  should  be  entitled  to  receive  a  writ  of 
summons  who  had  held  the  office  of  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
Viceroy  of  India,  Governor- General  of  Canada,  Australia,  or 
South  Africa,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  had  held  for  four  years  the  Per- 
manent Headship  of  the  Principal  Government  Department, 
the  office  of  Ambassador,  or  Governor  of  certain  important 
Colonies ;  had  held  high  judicial  or  legal  office,  attained  the 
rank  of  Vice- Admiral  or  Lieutenant-General ;  who  had  served 
for  ten  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  succeeding  to  a 
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Peerage,  or  who  had  served  for  twenty  years  there  before 
being  created  a  Peer. 

That  the  Crown  should  be  empowered  to  create  a 
number  of  life  Peerages,  not  exceeding  forty  in  the  whole 
at  any  one  time  (exclusive  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal),  not  more 
than  four  to  be  summoned  annually. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  under  the  arrangements  suggested,  the 
House  of  Lords  would  number  about  350  members ;  viz.  :— 
3  Peers  of  the  Blood  Koyal,  200  representatives  elected  by  the 
hereditary  Peers,  130  qualified  hereditary  Peers,  10  Spiritual 
Lords  of  Parliament,  and  5  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary.  To 
these  must  be  added  a  possible  annual  increment  of  4  Peers  for 
life,  up  to  the  number  of  40,  thus  bringing  the  total  number  of  the 
House  to  something  under  400. 

These  are  the  main  recommendations  of  this  very  influential 
Committee.  It  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
criticise  them.  It  may  be  difficult  to  justify  theoretically  a  purely 
hereditary  Chamber,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has 
existed  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  has 
never  obstructed  the  will  of  the  electorate,  where  clearly  expressed, 
and  that  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  still  possesses  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  the  nation. 

EDWAKD  P.  THESIGER 

(Clerk  Assistant  of  the  Parliaments). 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 

KINO    MANUEL    OP    PORTUGAL 

THE  presence  of  King  Manuel  of  Portugal  at  Windsor  as  the 
guest  of  King  Edward  VII.  is  an  event  which  could  not  fail  to 
affect  public  sentiment  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  only  that  his 
Majesty  represents  a  country  which  for  many  centuries  has  been 
the  faithful  friend  and  ally  of  England,  that  the  two  countries 
have  stood  loyally  by  each  other  alike  in  war  and  in  peace,  that 
they  have  been  associated  together  in  trade  and  have  been  the 
best  of  customers.  Something  more  than  common  interests  has 
been  required  to  build  up  the  close  friendship  which  exists  to-day 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  and  that  something  is  to  be 
found  in  England's  trust  in  Portugal,  and  in  Portugal's  trust  in 
England. 

A  century  has  not  yet  gone  by  since  British  and  Portuguese 
troops  fought  side  by  side  in  the  era  which  ended  at  Waterloo, 
and  our  own  national  history  would  be  deprived  of  some  of  its 
brightest  pages  were  the  events  of  those  days  deleted  from  our 
annals.  Scarce  two  years  have  come  and  gone  since  King 
Manuel's  father  and  his  elder  brother  were  assassinated  when 
driving  through  the  streets  of  Lisbon.  Manuel,  then  a  lad  under 
age,  was  called  at  once  to  the  throne,  and  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  presence  of  mind.  No  satisfactory  evidence  was 
forthcoming  as  to  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  assassination, 
and  the  youthful  monarch  decided  on  the  spot  not  to  follow  up 
any  clue  which,  if  investigated,  might  lead  to  legal  proceedings 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  proved  abortive.  After- 
events  have  justified  the  policy  adopted.  The  King's  obvious 
reluctance  to  probe  the  causes  of  the  crime,  combined  with  his 
unconcern  as  to  his  own  personal  safety,  have  done  more  than 
any  vindictive  measures  could  have  done  to  restore  the  popularity 
of  his  dynasty. 

The  Portuguese  nation  and  even  more  the  population  of 
Lisbon  could  not  fail  to  recognise  the  King's  dauntless  courage  and 
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to  respect  his  fearless  contempt  for  personal  danger.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  be  strange  if  fearlessness  did  not  call 
forth  respect,  and  if  his  subjects  and  his  fellow  countrymen  were 
not  proud  of  the  monarch  who  may  be  said  without  any  exaggera- 
tion to  have  often  carried  his  life  in  his  hand.  In  no  country 
in  the  world  is  personal  courage  more  respected  than  it  ^is  in 
England,  and  if  British  sympathies  can  avert  mortal  peril  King 
Manuel  need  fear  no  danger  on  British  soil.  It  is  the  sincere 
hope  of  every  loyal  Englishman  that  King  Manuel  may  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  visit  to  England  tarnished  by  any  un- 
toward incident,  and  that  he  may  carry  back  to  Lisbon  nothing 
but  the  most  pleasant  memories. 


HERR  DERNBURG  IN  LONDON 

The  speeches  made  by  the  German  Colonial  Secretary  during 
his  short  visit  to  this  country  show  him  to  be  a  statesman  in  the 
truest  meaning  of  the  term.  All  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Herr  Dernburg,  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  great 
administrative  ability,  and  all  who  saw  him  or  read  him  while 
resident  amongst  us  must  entertain  a  like  opinion. 

Herr  Dernburg  is  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  not  only  is  he 
personally  acquainted  with  the  colonies  which  form  part  of  the 
German  Empire,  but  also,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  South  Africa  is 
concerned,  he  possesses  the  same  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
colonies  and  protectorates  that  form  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
Few,  if  any,  of  our  colonial  ministers  have  received  a  like  educa- 
tion. Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  until  quite  recently 
the  chiefs  of  the  Colonial  Office,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  have 
had  but  a  very  slight  personal  acquaintance  with  the  countries 
they  are  paid  high  salaries  to  administer,  much  less  can  they  be 
said  to  have  possessed  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  territories 
under  German  rule.  To  say  that  Herr  Dernburg's  speech  at  the 
African  Society's  Dinner  was  interesting  would  convey  but  a  poor  • 
idea  of  its  value.  It  was  far  more  than  interesting,  it  was 
historical.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a  human  document. 
Idealistic  yet  practical,  not  without  pathos,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  running  commentary  on  the  important  problems  which 
both  Germans  and  British  are  doing  their  best  to  solve  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  and  the  advance  of  civilisation. 

Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  scramble 
for  the  unattached  territory  in  Africa  was  at  its  height.  During 
the  years  that  followed  much  has  happened.  History  has  travelled 
fast,  and  in  the  process  of  peaceful  penetration  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France  and  Belgium  have  each  borne  a  part.  In  some 
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instances  it  has  been  aggrandisement  that  has  proved  the  motive 
power  :  in  others  the  higher  idea  of  colonization  and  the  finding 
of  new  markets  for  commerce  has  proved  the  incentive.  This 
is  hardly  the  occasion  to  recall  the  vascillation  of  Lord  Derby  or 
the  short-sightedness  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  is  it  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  bear  witness  to  the  master-mind  of  Prince  Bismarck 
or  to  recite  the  overtures  made  by  Cecil  Rhodes  to  Downing 
Street  as  to  the  passing  of  the  territory,  now  known  as  German 
South  West  Africa,  under  the  British  Flag.  All  that  and  more 
also  is  past  and  gone.  The  die  is  cast  and  the  partition  of  Africa 
for  better  or  worse  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Hereafter  it  is  the 
obvious  and  bounden  duty  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  work 
out  the  salvation  of  their  respective  spheres,  and  to  march  side 
by  side,  in  friendly  commercial  rivalry  it  may  be,  along  the 
road  of  development,  remembering,  as  Herr  Dernburg  observed, 
that,  "  this  acknowledged  trusteeship  by  the  European  nations 
over  an  inferior  race  is  the  inward  justification  of  colonising,  and 
the  first  thing  in  fulfilling  this  obligation  is  the  establishment  of 
the  peace  of  the  flag,  and  the  setting  up  of  an  impartial  and 
unbiased  justice." 

The  promoters  of  these  unfortunate  bickerings  which  have 
resulted  at  times  in  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  being  less  close  than  one  could  desire  must  feel  some- 
what taken  back  by  Herr  Dernburg's  modest  account  of  British 
and  German  co-operation  in  South  Africa.  While  certain  journals 
and  certain  individuals  have  been  trying  to  stir  up  dissension 
between  the  two  powers,  hoping  against  hope  that  their  darts 
might  pierce  some  vital  part  of  the  body  politic,  an  object-lesson  of 
peace  and  goodwill  has  been  going  on  in  South  Africa  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  mischief-makers  both  in  Germany 
and  in  this  country.  There  the  two  nations  have  been  stretching 
out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  towards  one  another  in  the  time 
of  stress  and  strain,  and  as  Herr  Dernburg  so  tersely  puts  it, 
they  have  worked  together  in  the  true  spirit  of  solidarity  and 
good  comradeship. 

What  better  proof  is  needed  than  that  given  by  the  German 
Colonial  Secretary.  I  quote  his  words  : 

Not  long  ago  a  request  came  from  the  Governor  of  the  British  East  Africa 
Protectorate  that  an  exchange  of  news  as  to  the  movement  of  the  natives  on 
both  territories  might  be  regularly  established.  Of  course  the  German  Govern- 
ment replied  immediately  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  arrangement  worked  well. 
When,  again,  the  insurrection  of  the  Hottentots  took  place,  British  and 
German  troops  fought  side  by  side  in  subduing  the  chief,  Morenga,  and  it  was 
with  the  very  effective  help  of  the  British  Colonial  authorities  that  Simon 
Copper,  whose  original  hunting  grounds  were  mostly  on  German  territory,  was 
located  on  a  reserve  set  apart  for  him  and  his  people  in  the  British  Bechuana- 
land  Protectorate.  When  in  British  South  Nigeria  a  British  body  sent  there 
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to  assist  a  frontier-regulating  expedition  got  into  difficulties  with  the  tribes 
who  bear  the  name  of  the  Munshi  and  was  in  danger  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  by  a  superior  force  of  those  natives,  the  German  command  at  once 
came  to  its  aid  and  averted  serious  consequences.  The  German  commanding 
officer,  of  course,  had  been  told  to  stay  on  German  territory ;  but  when  he  saw 
his  neighbour's  situation,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  act  contrary  to  his  instructions 
in  the  spirit  of  solidarity  and  good  comradeship.  He  was  seriously  wounded 
in  the  affray  and  some  of  his  men  were  killed.  Now,  all  of  this,  although  good 
and  generous,  was  not  done  for  any  moral  considerations,  but  in  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  the  identity  of  interests  of  all  white  nations  in  savage  or 
semi-savage  countries. 

Again  in  regard  to  the  many  problems  that  beset  the  colonist 
at  every  turn  we  have  this  country  and  Germany  working 
together  to  form  a  common  solution.  Kef  erring  to  some  of 
these  difficulties,  and  beginning  with  that  of  alcohol,  Herr 
Dernburg  said  : 

While  some  other  nations  were  lagging  a  little  behind  in  recognising  the 
necessity  of  combat,  England  had  always  been  most  ready  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  his  country  in  this  matter,  recognising  that  it  was  not  only  part  of  their 
common  trusteeship  towards  the  natives,  but  good  social  economy  in  main- 
taining a  fit  and  healthy  body  of  native  labour.  In  the  movement  against 
alcohol  England  and  Germany  stood  first.  -  A  congress  in  London  had  tried  to 
bring  about  an  international  agreement  as  to  the  handling  of  sleeping  sickness, 
but  had  come  to  no  agreement.  England  and  Germany,  however,  banded 
together,  made  a  working  plan  of  their  own,  and  were  at  great  expense  now 
fighting  together  what  was  perhaps  the  bitterest  enemy  that  had  in  our  time 
invaded  Central  Africa.  When  last  year  in  Pretoria  I  saw  a  model  institute  of 
bacteriological  research,  established  by  a  foresighted  Government  to  fight 
against  the  animal  diseases  that  were  rampant  in  that  part  of  Africa.  I  also 
saw  a  bureau  for  the  charting  of  all  locust  swarms  observed  in  South  Africa. 
I  arranged,  on  behalf  of  German  South-West  Africa,  to  join  in  all  these  move- 
ments, and  by  the  exchange  of  observations  and  inventions  each  power  is 
helping  the  other. 

Finally,  Herr  Dernburg  placed  on  record  the  joint  action 
taken  by  Germany  and  England  in  a  commercial  matter,  which 
he  rightly  said  is  "unique  in  commercial  history."  South 
Africa  as  we  all  know  is  the  land  of  the  ostrich  and  the  Angora 
goat.  Now  if  other  countries  offer  similar  advantages  in  the 
raising  of  ostriches  and  Angora  goats,  the  South  Africans  are 
not  prepared  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  competition.  So 
it  has  been  arranged  that  United  South  Africa  and  German 
South-West  Africa  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  either  ostriches  or  Angora  goats,  but  that 
between  the  two  countries  both  species  should  pass  duty  free. 
Arrangements  regarding  the  smuggling  and  illicit  sale  of  diamonds 
are  also  under  consideration.  And  then  irresponsible  persons 
talk  of  the  two  nations  warring  against  each  other.  The  idea  is 
absurd.  The  future  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  is  not  apart. 
Bather  let  us  be  allies,  and  while  recognising  the  right  of  every 
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nation  to  establish  a  fiscal  system  that  best  meets  its  own  wants 
and  requirements,  march  onward  together  under  the  banner  of 
peace  and  mutual  goodwill.  Speeches  like  that  of  Herr  Dernburg 
make  for  this  end,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  they  are  not  more 
frequent.  The  more  that  Germans  and  Britishers  know  one 
another  the  better  are  we  likely  to  understand  each  other,  and 
the  sooner  will  disappear  those  jealousies  and  suspicions  which  of 
late  years  have  stood  in  the  way  of  that  perfect  harmony  which 
in  the  best  interest  of  both  nations  it  should  be  the  aim  and  object 
of  British  and  Germans  to  foster. 


BRITAIN'S  RELATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS 

In  this  connection  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  the  Prime 
Minister,  when  addressing  the  customary  representative  audience 
which  is  wont  to  assemble  within  the  historic  portals  of  the 
Guildhall,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet,  making 
the  pronouncement  with  all' the  weight  attaching  to  his  high 
office  that  he  knows  of  nothing  that  need  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  full  and  friendly  understanding  between  this  country  and 
Germany.  And  he  very  correctly  divined  the  opinions  of  those 
present  when  he  added :  "  And  this  is,  I  believe,  a  cherished 
object  of  the  wisest  statesmanship  and  of  the  best  moral  and 
social  forces  in  both  countries  to  promote."  Indeed,  the  cheers 
that  greeted  this  pronouncement  show  how  small  and  unimportant 
are.  the  opposing  influences.  Yet  that  hostile  influences  do  exist 
and  are  still  at  work  cannot  unfortunately  be  denied. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  unusual  course  taken  by  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Mr.  McKenna  to  stir  up  the  lukewarm  patriotism  of  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Liberal  party  and  to  get  that  section  into 
the  lobby  for  the  purpose  of  voting  the  naval  estimates  was  not 
likely  to  be  received  in  Germany  with  acclamation.  Nor  was 
it  altogether  in  the  order  of  things  to  openly  disregard  the  official 
statement  put  forward  by  the  German  Government  as  to  their 
naval  programme,  and  to  place  upon  that  statement  a  construction 
that  in  effect  gave  a  denial  to  the  figures  presented.  But  two 
blacks  do  not  make  a  white,  and  I  cannot  but  regret  to  see  certain 
German  newspapers  endeavouring  to  mislead  their  readers  by 
placing  a  construction  on  the  line  taken  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
in  regard  to  the  Finance  Bill  which  it  certainly  does  not  bear 
and  which  I  must  be  excused  if  I  say  is  one  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  I  might  venture  to  utter  a  word 
of  warning  to  my  brother  journalists  both  in  Germany  and  this 
country  it  is  this>  do  not  endeavour  to  read  into  a  statement 
of  home  policy  made  by  responsible  statesmen  of  either  country 
a  meaning  which,  however  conveniently  it  may  fit  in  with  the 
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domestic  view  of  the  journal  you  represent,  is  likely  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  tend  to  stir  up  ill-feeling  between  the  two  nations. 
We  have  had  enough  of  pin-pricks  on  both  sides.  Let  us  drop 
that  sort  of  thing  once  and  for  all,  and  unite  together  for  the 
common  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  end  which  the  Prime 
Minister  expressed  in  such  well-chosen  words  at  the  Guildhall 
banquet. 

Regarding  events  in  the  Near  East,  the  Prime  Minister  did 
not  fail  to  emphasize  that  "  our  sole  objects  were,  as  they  have 
continued  to  be,  first,  to  maintain  peace ;  next,  to  secure  that  the 
changes  which  in  the  course  of  time  and  events  become  inevitable 
in  newly- made  arrangements  should  be  the  subject  of  general 
assent ;  and  lastly,  to  claim  every  facility  for  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  new  era  which  has  opened  with  a  sudden  and  a 
hopeful  dawn  in  the  Turkish  Empire."  Nor  did  he  attempt  to 
prove  that  all  possible  sources  of  disquietude  in  the  Balkans 
and  in  the  East  of  Europe  have  been  removed,  but  he  truly 
gauged  the  position  when  he  declared  that  there  is  nothing  in 
existing  conditions  that  should  not  yield  to  time  and  tact. 
Referring  to  the  ententes  he  denied  that  they  were  in  any  sense 
either  aggressive  in  their  purpose  or  exclusive  in  their  scope. 
This  latter  admission  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  room 
for  a  still  further  entente,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  the  entente 
in  the  mind  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  between  this  country  and 
Germany.  That  alone  is  wanting  to  make  the  greater  European 
Powers  a  happy  family,  and  the  sooner  it  arrives  the  more  certain 
will  everyone  feel  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  ensured  for  many 
a  long  year  to  come. 

That  mention  should  be  made  of  Belgium  and  the  Congo  was 
only  to  be  expected  ;  in  fact,  to  have  avoided  this  issue  would 
have  been  to  have  avoided  what  is  regarded  in  this  country  as  an 
important  and  pressing  matter.  I  am  no  sentimentalist,  and  I 
have  often  stated  that  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  accept  too  readily 
the  opinion  of  partisans  on  the  Congo  atrocities.  But  I  am 
in  agreement  with  the  Prime  Minister  when  he  says  : 

The  conditions  on  which  the  Congo  Free  State  was  founded  have  not  only 
never  been  fulfilled,  they  have  been  continuously  and  habitually  violated.  The 
country  has  been  closed  to  trade,  the  inhabitants  have  been  deprived  of 
customary  rights  and  subjected  to  a  system  of  forced  labour,  and  their  con- 
dition, going  steadily  from  bad  to  worse,  has  become  the  truly  appalling 
condition  which  is  described,  not  by  sensational  reporters,  not  by  hysterical — 
as  some  people  call  them — missionaries,  but  in  a  long  series  of  Parlia- 
mentary papers,  reports  from  our  own  Consuls,  and  in  the  investigation  by 
Belgium  itself  by  a  Commission  appointed  a  few  years  ago. 

The  precis  which  Mr.  Asquith  gave  of  our  negotiations  with 
the  Belgian  Government  must  convince  everyone  that  we  have 
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acted  throughout  in  a  right  and  proper  manner,  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  declaration  of  policy  which  appears  to 
be  of  a  far-reaching  character  may  bring  to  an  end  the  present 
tension.  We  must  wait  and  hope.  Meanwhile  the  Prime 
Minister  did  well  to  protest  that : 

The  agitation  in  this  country  with  regard  to  Congo  reform  has  been  subjected 
to  much  criticism  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  had  some  political  motive. 
The  agitation  never  had  any  such  motive.  It  is  disinterested ;  it  is  sincere ;  it 
has  no  ulterior  or  selfish  end.  It  is  in  no  sense  impertinent,  for  it  has  regard 
to  a  territory  and  a  population  towards  which  by  treaty  we  have  undertaken 
solemn  obligations.  As  a  nation  we  shall  be  only  too  ready  to  demonstrate 
beyond  the  question  of  even  the  most  captious  the  entire  good  faith  of  our 
attitude  in  this  matter.  Our  recognition  of  the  Belgian  annexation  has  been 
kept  back  because  we  could  not,  by  a  positive  act  of  recognition,  countersign 
the  conditions  which  have  prevailed  under  the  old  regime,  and  which  we  have 
so  frequently  and  so  sincerely  denounced.  We  should  welcome  the  end  of  this 
period  of  suspense  and  the  solution  which  we  desire,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  Congo  itself,  but  also  because  we  cherish  the  cordial  relations  of  friendship 
with  Belgium  which  have  long  existed  and  which  it  is  our  most  earnest  wish  to 
maintain. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Asquith's  observations  respecting 
Germany  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  remarks  made  by  Count 
Bernstorff,  the  German  Ambassador,  at  Washington.  In  the  course 
of  a  very  able  and  convincing  address  before  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  at  Philadelphia,  Count  Bernstorff 
took  occasion  to  point  out  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany  was 
"  purely  commercial  and  without  any  territorial  ambitions  or  deep- 
seated  designs  against  other  States  or  the  existing  balance  of 
power  in  the  world,"  thus  corroborating  what  I  have  so  often 
said  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  The  Ambassador  also  seized 
the  opportunity  to  refute  the  charge  brought  against  Germany 
that  she  is  building  a  navy  for  political  purposes.  "We  do  not 
desire  to  rule  the  waves,  and  the  development  of  our  navy  need 
not  therefore  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  anybody;  we  have 
resigned  ourselves  in  all  clearness  and  calm  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  known  possibility  of  acquiring  colonies  suitable  for  emigra- 
tion." For  some  time  past  now  I  have  endeavoured  to  tell  this 
to  my  own  countrymen;  to  suppose  that  Germany  is  building 
ships  to  gain  further  political  power  is  to  take  a  mistaken  view 
of  the  position.  What  Germany  is  seeking  is  markets,  a  fact  that 
Count  Bernstorff  did  not  hesitate  to  make  known  to  his  American 
cousins. 

What  we  do  seek  is  foreign  trade,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  staunch 
supporters  of  the  theory  of  the  open  door,  which  is  also  firmly  held  by  the 
United  States.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  United  States  took  a  new 
departure  in  Chinese  affairs,  we  were  the  first  to  side  with  the  United  States 
and  to  prove  that  we  were  always  ready  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  .the  open 
door  even  if  we  had  to  sacrifice  some  temporary  advantages.  This  idea  has 
prompted  our  action  in  Turkey,  China  and  Morocco,  and  in  South  America. 
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ABORTIVE   REVOLUTION  IN  GREECE 

In  the  last  days  of  October  Greece  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
a  military  prommciamento.  The  junior  officers  under  the  com- 
mand, or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  under  the  advice  of  a  certain 
Commander  Typaldos,  who  had  appointed  himself  their  spokes- 
man, demanded  the  removal  of  the  leading  senior  officers,  and  on 
this  demand  being  refused,  insisted  on  being  appointed  himself 
Minister  of  Marine  in  order  to  purge  the  navy  of  various  incom- 
petent elements.  Typaldos  further  stated  that  unless  his  request 
was  granted  within  twenty-four  hours  he  would  destroy  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Salamis.  Finally,  when  it  became  evident  that  Typaldos 
could  not  count  on  the  support  of  the  torpedo  flotilla,  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  competent,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  the 
least  incompetent  part  of  the  Hellenic  Navy,  his  fellow-con- 
spirators deserted  his  cause.  The  crews  of  the  torpedoes  rose 
in  mutiny  against  their  officers  and  a  sauve  qui  pent  ensued 
under  cover  of  which  Typaldos  and  his  brother-mutineers  got 
out  of  reach. 

It  would  seem,  moreover,  as  if  the  Government  had  no  real 
wish  for  their  arrest.  If  they  were  arrested  they  would  have  to 
be  tried,  and  if  they  were  tried  and  found  guilty  the  only  punish- 
ment to  which  they  could  fairly  be  subjected  would  be  that  of 
death,  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  neither  the  Greek  Government 
nor  the  Greek  nation  have  the  courage  to  treat  treason  against 
the  State  as  an  offence  for  which  there  is  only  one  adequate 
penalty.  Neither  the  king,  nor  his  ministers,  nor  the  parliament, 
care  to  make  known  the  unwelcome  truth  that  the  Turks  are 
again  masters  of  the  situation  in  Crete ;  and  that  as  long  as  this 
situation  remains  unchanged  the  Greeks,  with  all  their  bluster 
about  annexation  to  Greece  being  the  manifest  destiny  of  Crete, 
are  only  crying  for  the  moon.  The  Parisian  Press  may  gratify 
French  vanity  by  asserting  that  France  is  the  true  friend  of 
Greece,  and  that  France  would  gladly  exert  her  influence  to 
promote  the  emancipation  of  Crete  from  the  rule  of  the  Crescent. 
But  France,  however,  has  not  the  remotest  intention  of  going  to 
war  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  order  to  gratify  Greece ;  and. 
short  of  war  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  Turkey  can  be  compelled 
to  relinquish  her  hold  on  the  island  for  whose  acquisition  she  has 
fought  so  long  and  so  gallantly.  It  would  be  well  if  Greece  could 
only  realise  how  very  little  importance  is  attached  by  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  to  the  ambitions  and  aspirations  of  the  Hellenic 
kingdom.  The  death  of  King  Otho  would  be  regarded  as  an 
international  calamity,  because  as  long  as  he  remains  on  the 
throne  no  politique  d'aventure  will  ever  find  favour  at  the  Greek 
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court.  There  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  foundation  for  the  report 
that  King  Otho  has  any  idea  of  retiring  to  Corfu.  The  Ionian 
Islands  are  a  charming  winter  resort,  and  nobody  has  ever  given 
any  intelligible  explanation  why  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  present 
of  them  to  Greece  sorely  against  the  wishes  of  their  inhabitants. 

But  so  long  as  King  Otho  wishes  to  retain  his  occupancy  of  the 
Greek  throne,  which  he  has  held  for  close  upon  half  a  century, 
he  must  keep  himself  to  the  fore  ;  and  this  he  cannot  do  if  he 
leaves  the  mainland  permanently  for  the  Villegiatura  of  the  Ionian 
islands.  For  the  moment,  however,  King  Otho  seems  to  have 
ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  Greek  problem.  The  administration 
of  Greece  appears  to  be  still  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ministers  holding  office  under  the  Constitution.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Greece  is  governed  by  a  self-appointed  military  league 
composed  mainly  of  young  officers  and  men  of  no  high  military 
standing,  who  declare  that  no  difference  of  opinion  exists  between 
the  members,  that  they  will  never  dissolve  the  League,  and  that 
greater  harmony  than  ever  reigns  amongst  the  mutineers.  How 
far  this  may  be  true  there  is  no  means  of  discovering.  The  one 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  these  declarations  is  that  the  army,  in 
common  with  every  other  corporate  body  in  the  Hellenic  kingdom, 
seeks  only  for  its  own  aggrandisement,  and  that  patriotism  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  as  meaning  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
personal  interests  for  the  public  benefit,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  in  modern  Greece,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in 
classic  days. 

HUNGARY  AND  AUSTRIA 

There  is  so  much  that  is  romantic  about  the  history  of 
Hungary,  so  much  that  is  worthy  of  admiration  about  the 
Hungarian  nation,  and  so  much  that  appeals  to  European 
sympathy  in  this  semi-Oriental  race  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
how  the  statesmanship  of  South  Germany  is  hampered  by  the 
pretensions  of  the  Hungarian  element  on  the  Northern  side  of 
the  Leetha. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  some  eleven  millions  of  the 
Hungarians  are  Magyars.  But  even  on  this  estimate  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  Magyars  constitute  a  bond  fide  majority 
of  the  Hungarian  population,  though  undoubtedly  they  do  repre- 
sent the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  active-minded  section  of 
its  heterogeneous  elements.  The  Croats,  according  to  Magyar 
calculations,  come  second,  but  by  their  own  calculations  they 
come  first.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Magyars, 
even  if  they  are  or  should  be  outnumbered  by  the  Croats,  still 
represent  the  dominant  race  in  the  chief  province  of  Austro- 
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Hungary.  The  latter  has  lately  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
Hungarian  State  Bank  which  conducts  business  at  Vienna, 
but  whose  management  is  controlled  from  Buda  Pesth.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  present  supremacy  of  the 
Magyars,  even  in  the  Hungarian  provinces  of  Austro-Hungary,  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  permanent  duration.  The  Magyar  is  an 
anomaly  in  modern  Europe,  and  in  common  with  all  anomalies 
he  is  destined  to  decay.  The  Magyar  represents  the  East  and 
.  the  past,  the  German  represents  the  West  and  the  future.  And 
judging  by  experience  the  latter  is  bound  to  win  in  the  end. 

From  their  own  point  of  view  the  Magyars  were  not  unreason- 
able in  insisting  that  in  Hungarian  regiments  the  word  of 
command  should  be  given  in  Magyar,  not  in  German.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Austro-Hungarians  they  were  hope- 
lessly in  the  wrong.  So  long  as  German  and  Hungarian  regiments 
may  be  called  upon  to  fight  side  by  side  for  their  common  country 
they  must  receive  their  orders  in  a  common  language.  The 
Magyars  agree  to  this  proposition  as  so  stated,  but  they  dissent 
from  the  conclusion  that  this  language  must  be  German.  The 
veteran  Emperor  has  hitherto  held  a  neutral  position  in  this 
controversy.  But,  as  a  man  of  great  common-sense,  His  Majesty 
may  safely  be  assumed  to  hold  the  opinion  that  in  every  army 
composed  of  troops  speaking  different  languages  the  officers  must 
communicate  with  their  troops  in  the  language  "  best  under- 
standed  " — to  use  a  clerical  phrase — of  the  people.  For  obvious 
reasons  it  is  wiser  not  to  raise  a  question  which  might  easily 
excite  bitter  jealousies  between  the  races  which  go  to  form  the 
armies  of  the  British  Empire.  Still,  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
somewhere  or  other  there  must  be  scholars  learned  in  military 
lore  who  have  kept  records  of  the  various  tongues  in  which  the 
word  of  command  is  given  in  all  .the  well-nigh  innumerable  guard- 
houses floated  over  by  the  Union  Jack. 


RUSSIA    AND    PERSIA 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  importance  can  be 
attached  to  the  reports  that  Persia  is  about  to  reorganise  her 
government  on  a  constitutional  footing.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  state  of  popular  feeling  in  Persia  that  the  steps  taken  by 
Eussia  to  restore  order  in  Ardebil,  which  had  been  seized  by  a 
lawless  tribe  bearing  the  name  of  Shahserans,  should  be  resented 
at  Teheran  as  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  Persian  autonomy. 
Russia,  whose  frontiers  are  conterminous  with  those  of  Persia 
for  a  long  stretch  of  distance,  has  strong  personal  interest  in 
maintaining  order,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  semblance  of  order,  at 
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Teheran  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  beyond  this  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Russia  for  the  present  has  any  interest 
in  promoting  disturbances  in  Persia  which  might  justify,  or  even 
necessitate,  immediate  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

Sooner  or  later  the  chapter  of  accidents  must  bring  about  a 
state  of  affairs  under  which  Russia  may  have  no  alternative 
except  to  assume  some  sort  of  more  or  less  avowed  protectorate 
over  Persia.  But  for  the  time  being  Russia's  dominant  desire  is 
to  avoid  any  disturbance  of  European  peace ;  and  even  in  these 
days  it  would  be  impossible  to  modify  materially  the  existing 
relations  between  Russia  and  Persia  without  risk  of  war.  In  the 
not  impossible  or  even  improbable  event  of  Russia  having  to 
send  troops  to  Teheran  for  the  preservation  of  order,  I  should 
entertain  very  little  apprehension  of  peace  being  permanently 
disturbed.  I  doubt  whether  the  extent  to  which  Russia  has 
been  weakened  owing  to  her  disastrous  campaign  against  Japan 
has  been  fully  realised  abroad.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that 
even  if  a  favourable  opportunity  should  present  itself  for  an 
advance  on  Teheran,  no  step  in  this  direction  would,  as  things 
stand,  be  taken  by  the  present  Russian  Government. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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THE   AWAKENING   OF   AUSTRALIA 

MEASURBS   OF  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  DEFENCE 
EXPLAINED 

BY   F.   A.   W.    GISBORNE 

AT  last,  nearly  ten  years  after  the  federation  of  the  Australian 
States,  the  prime  object  which  that  union  was  accomplished  to 
attain  seems  likely  to  be  achieved.  In  a  lucid  and  forcible  speech, 
marked  as  much  by  the  spirit  of  Imperial  as  of  local  patriotism, 
the  Minister  of  Defence  introduced  *  into  the  Federal  House  of 
Representatives  a  measure  intended,  not  only  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  Australian  soil  against  successful  invasion,  but  also 
to  furnish  the  means  of  rendering  effective  military  assistance 
to  any  other  portion  of  the  Empire  that  might  require  it  in 
time  of  war. 

The  keynote  of  the  whole  speech  was  struck  in  the  words, 
"  We  must  be  a  buttress  of  the  Empire,  instead  of  a  burden  upon 
it."  The  implied  confession  has  been  but  too  strongly  justified 
by  past  history.  Australia  hitherto  has  been  the  spoiled  child  of 
the  Empire.  She  has  reaped  where  others  have  sowed :  she  has 
received  much  and  given  little.  Shielded  from  foreign  attack  by 
the  might  of  the  British  Fleet  and  the  prestige  of  the  British 
name,  she  has  enjoyed  power  without  responsibility,  security 
without  sacrifice.  Her  wayward  and  jealous  caprices,  gratified 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens  of  the  country  to  which 
she  owed  her  existence  and  still  owes  her  safety,  have  been 
tolerated  with  kindly  but  impolitic  indulgence.  Such  unwise 
treatment  has  borne  its  natural  fruits.  To  indulge  a  child  is  to 
teach  it  to  indulge  itself,  and  with  communities  it  is  the  same. 

That  Australia,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  resources,  has  hitherto 
failed  to  bear  her  fitting  share  of  the  Imperial  burden  is  due 
largely  to  the  too  complaisant  attitude  adopted  towards  her  by 
British  statesmen,  irrespective  of  party.  Too  much  consideration 
has  been  shown  to  the  small  susceptibilities  of  parochially-minded 

*  On  September  21. 
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colonial  politicians — mere  creatures  of  the  hour — who,  representing 
but  transient  popular  impulses,  or  class  prejudices,  were  never 
empowered  by  the  people  of  Australia  to  speak  for  them  on 
Imperial  questions.  Too  little  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  just  claims  of  the  British  taxpayer,  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  world- wide  armaments.  Had  a  frank  appeal  to  Austra- 
lian sentiment  and  patriotism  been  made  years  ago,  the  response 
would  not  so  long  have  been  delayed.  For  Imperial  patriotism 
in  the  Commonwealth  is  a  mighty  force,  though  at  ordinary  times 
it  lies  concealed  beneath  the  froth  and  foam  of  local  controversies. 
In  days  of  prosperity  the  voice  of  the  patriot  is  drowned  by  the 
bray  of  the  demagogue.  Thersites  is  a  more  prominent  figure 
than  Ulysses. 

There  has  been  a  tendency,  perhaps,  in  England  to  regard  the 
erratic  movements  of  the  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  Australian 
political  life  as  indicating  the  real  current  of  public  feeling ;  and 
an  excess  of  deference  has  often  been  shown  to  the  Australian 
politician,  while  the  real  wishes  of  the  people  have  passed  un- 
heeded. The  grasshopper  has  received  an  attentive  hearing, 
while  the  mute  ox  has  been  ignored.  Similarly,  in  the  Common- 
wealth there  are  no  doubt  many  who  seriously  regard  the  dull 
sentimentalities  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  the  rhodomontade  of 
Mr.  Victor  Grayson,  as  the  genuine  expression  of  the  sentiments 
pervading  the  v&st  body  of  British  working  men.  Distance 
lends  illusion  as  well  as  enchantment.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Imperial  authorities  that  at  the  recent  Conference  they  have  at 
last  honoured  the  over- sea  Dominions  by  treating  them  with  the 
confidence  proper  to  equals,  and  not  with  the  indulgent  con- 
descension usually  bestowed  on  dependents.  Present  conditions 
in  the  world  at  large  amply  justify  the  candour  shown. 

As  discreetly  hinted  by  Mr.  Cook,  Australia,  in  particular,  can 
descry  indications  of  future  danger.  Lying  at  the  feet  of  Asia 
she  cannot  view  with  unconcern  the  rise  of  formidable  Asiatic 
Powers  in  close  propinquity  to  her  northern  shores.  Though, 
happily,  the  relations  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  most 
potent  of  those  Powers  are  now  entirely  amicable,  the  centrifugal 
influences  exercised  by  vast  and  growing  populations  are  beyond 
the  powers  of  statesmen  and  treaties  to  control.  Emptiness  must 
attract  congestion,  in  spite  of  all  diplomatic  restraints.  Any  day 
the  Chinese  cauldron  may  boil  over,  and  a  new  Zingis  Khan  lead 
a  Mongolian  Armada  in  quest  of  new  territories  to  the  south. 
Australia's  Monroe  Doctrines  is  a  standing  challenge  to  the  Yellow 
races,  and  to  maintain  it  hereafter  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
readiness  will  be  required. 

How  lamentably  deficient  Australia's  present  preparations  are 
the  Minister  confessed  in  two  terse  and  pregnant  sentences. 
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have  no  organised  reserve.     We  have  no   defence,  practically 
speaking,  in  Australia  to-day."    For  land  defence,  he  stated,  there 
are  now  nominally  available  16,000  garrison  troops  and  35,000 
members  of  rifle  clubs,  or,  roughly,  50,000  men  in  all.    The  former 
body  would  have  to  defend  nine  different  places,  including  four 
great  cities.    The  latter,  officially  described  as  having  "  no  officers, 
or  equipment,  or  organisation,"  would  have  to  be  arrayed  in  a 
rather  thin  line  6,000  miles  long.     The  maximum  number  of  men 
that  cculd  be  armed  as  a  striking  force  Mr.  Cook  declared  to  be 
20,000,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  this  puny  army,  the  sword  of  a 
continent,  he  expressed  the  meanest  opinion.     With  good  reason 
he  insisted  on  the  vital  need  of  thorough  training  for  Australia's 
future  defenders.    Many  years  ago  a  member  of  a  certain  colonial 
legislative  Chamber  expressed  a  sound  military  opinion  in  a  rather 
unfortunate  manner.      He   asserted  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
"gorilla"  methods  of  warfare,  but  that  an  invading  army  could 
only  be  repelled  by  the  aid  of  a  "  well-disciplined  corpse."     The 
redundant  sibilant   marred   the   effect  of   a  piece  of  wholesome 
advice,  and  excited  disrespectful  hilarity.     Yet  every  man  with 
the  slightest  military  knowledge  knows  that  attempts  on  a  sudden 
emergency  to  improvise  armies  out  of  mobs  are  utterly  futile — in- 
deed they  may  but  augment  the  national  danger.    The  distinction 
between  men  and  soldiers  is  as  obvious  to  every  student  of  history 
as  it  was  to  the  Emperor  Constantine.     If  the  judicious  scheme 
tardily  introduced  by  the  present   Commonwealth   Government 
become  law,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  (for  the 
only  alterations  proposed  by  the  Labour  Party  are  such  as  promise 
to  enhance  rather  than  detract  from  its  usefulness),  Australia  in  a 
few  years'  time  will  have  no  fear  lest  she  should  ever  become  a 
"well-disciplined  corpse"  under  alien  rule. 

The  provisions  in  the  new  Defence  Bill  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  land  force  are  somewhat  elaborate,  and  can  only  be 
briefly  summarised.  At  the  outset,  it  is  proposed  to  re-enact  with 
slight  modifications  the  clauses  in  the  Acts  of  1903  and  1904, 
under  which  authority  is  given  to  the  Governor-General  to  call 
out,  when  required  for  active  service,  all  physically  fit  male  citizens 
in  the  Commonwealth  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60,  the  first 
class  to  be  summoned  being  single  men  and  childless  widowers 
between  18  and  35  years  of  age ;  then  similar  men  from  35  to  45  ; 
next  in  like  succession  men  of  the  same  ages  having  wives  or 
children ;  and  finally,  in  a  desperate  crisis,  all  able-bodied  men  up 
to  60  years  of  age.  Thus  a  national  levee  en  masse  could  be 
ordered  at  the  last  resort,  and  the  whole  nation  be  hurled  at  a 
formidable  invader,  should  the  first  lines  of  defence  fail. 

The  Australian  youth  of  the  future  is  to  assume  the  toga 
virilis  at  an  early  age.  All  schoolboys  of  the  necessary  physical 
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standard  are  to  be  enrolled  as  junior  cadets  at  the  age  of  twelve  and 
undergo  not  less  than  124  hours'  training  yearly,  or  half-an-hour 
each  school-day,  until  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  they 
will  be  ranked  as  senior  cadets.  Then  they  will  be  required  to 
receive  training  for  four  whole  days,  twelve  half-days,  and 
twenty-four  evenings  each  year  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  when 
each  recruit,  with  certain  exceptions,  will  enter  the  adult  force 
and  be  subjected  to  a  more  advanced  course  of  training  at  in- 
tervals amounting  to  not  less  than  sixteen  whole  day  drills 
yearly  for  another  two  years.  On  the  expiration  of  the  latter 
period  he  will  pass  in  succession  into  the  militia  and  the  reserves. 
Members  of  the  naval,  artillery  and  engineer  services  will  be 
required  to  undergo  annually  twenty-five  whole  day  drills,  or 
their  equivalent,  which  under  the  Bill  will  amount  altogether 
to  150  hours  of  active  training  yearly.  The  compulsory  service 
provisions  are  only  to  apply  at  present  to  the  comparatively 
populous  portions  of  the  continent,  for  to  gather  men  scattered 
in  small  groups  over  the  vast  spaces  of  the  interior  would  over- 
tax the  most  active  recruiting-sergeant.  But  with  the  extension 
of  settlement  the  scope  of  the  measure  will  be  widened.  While 
undergoing  training  in  camp  it  is  proposed  that  the  men  shall 
receive  payment  at  the  rate  of  from  3s.  to  4s.  each  per  diem. 

The  whole  annual  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  land  forces  by 
the  year  1914-1915,  when  the  measure,  if  accepted,  will  be  in 
full  operation,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £1,742,000,  the  annual 
charge,  of  course,  increasing  thereafter  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  population.  Including  naval  defence,  of  which 
something  will  be  said  later,  and  the  charges  incurred  in  the 
maintenance  of  certain  national  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  material  of  war,  the  whole  annual  charge  in  connec- 
tion with  defence  will,  it  is  computed,  amount  to  £2,500,000, 
or  about  12s.  per  head  of  the  present  inhabitants.  The  patriotic 
taxpayer  will  not  grudge  this  sum — he  will  indeed  pay  it  far 
more  willingly  than  he  now  subscribes  to  a  huge  fund  for  the 
discouragement  of  industry  and  the  encouragement  of  indolence. 
The  soldier  or  the  sailor  is  a  more  profitable  servant  of  the  State 
than  the  pensioner,  though  the  latter,  no  doubt,  is  a  serviceable 
ally  to  the  meaner  kind  of  politician. 

When  the  scheme  is  in  full  operation,  that  is,  in  seven  or 
eight  years'  time,  it  is  expected  that  the  Commonwealth  will 
possess  a  force  of  about  206,000  trained  men,  37,000  consisting 
of  adults  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  29,000 
militia,  80,000  reserves,  and  60,000  members  of  rifle  clubs.  These, 
provided  the  necessary  direction  and  materiel  of  war  be  available, 
should  constitute  a  national  army,  not  only  sufficient  to  repel 
any  ordinary  attack,  but  also  strong  enough  to  permit  of  the 
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sending  abroad  of  a  strong  expeditionary  corps,  in  the  event  of 
help  being  needed  in  India  or  elsewhere.  The  Napoleonic  maxim 
which  lays  down  the  principle  that  offensive  movements  are  the 
best  defence,  supported  as  it  has  been  in  theory  and  practice  by 
such  masters  of  the  art  of  war  as  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Scipio, 
Attila,  Frederick,  Marlborough,  and  Wellington,  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  in  spite  of  the  furtive  opposition  of  a  small  group  of 
politicians,  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  the  controlling 
authorities.  A  sword  is  but  a  poor  weapon  if  only  used  to  parry. 

Included  in  the  estimates  of  expenditure  for  defence  purposes 
is  the  cost  of  building  and  equipping  a  factory  at  Lithgow  in  New 
South  Wales  for  the  manufacture  of  small  arms.  Last  January 
tenders  were  called  in  London  for  the  supply  of  the  required 
machinery,  and  the  offer  subsequently  accepted  was  that  made 
by  an  American  firm,  Messrs  Pratt  &  Whitney,  who  undertook 
to  fulfil  all  the  stipulations  specified  for  the  sum  of  £68,144. 
The  plant  supplied  must,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
be  capable  of  turning  out  fifty  cadet  and  fifty  M.L.E.  rifles  daily. 
Following  the  wise  example  set  by  Lord  Burleigh  in  Elizabethan 
times,  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  required  the  con- 
tractors to  train  a  certain  number  of  Australian  operatives  in 
their  own  factory  to  enable  them  to  acquire  skill  in  the  special 
work  there  performed.  The  necessary  buildings  and  the  pro- 
vision of  motive  power  will  cost  about  £24,000  in  addition,  and 
the  annual  charge  entailed  by  the  upkeep  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment is  put  down  at  a  little  over  £8,000.  Later,  it  is  intended 
to  erect  similar  factories  for  the  supply  of  artillery,  uniforms, 
saddlery,  ammunition,  etc. — all  indispensable  adjuncts  to  military 
power. 

Keferring  to  the  cognate  question  of  naval  defence  Mr.  Cook 
recapitulated  the  terms  of  the  agreement  arranged  with  the 
Imperial  Government  at  the  recent  Conference.  By  these,  as 
stated  by  the  Minister,  the  Commonwealth  undertakes  to  provide 
"an  armed  cruiser  of  the  'Indomitable'  class" — in  lieu  of  the 
proffered  "  Dreadnought " — "  three  armed  cruisers  of  the  '  Bristol ' 
class,  six  destroyers  of  the  most  approved  '  River '  class,  three 
submarines  and  the  necessary  auxiliaries."  These  vessels  will 
form  a  complete  unit,  and  will  constitute  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Eastern  Fleet.  The  whole  cost  of  construction  at  English 
prices  is  put  down  at  £3,750,000,  and  the  annual  cost  at  £750,000, 
of  which  sum  the  Imperial  Government  undertakes  to  provide 
£250,000.  The  important  statement  was  made  by  the  Minister 
that  "in  time  of  peace  the  unit  will  be  under  Commonwealth 
control,  passing  to  Imperial  control  whenever  required  for  war 
service."  The  crews  are  to  be  in  the  main  Australians  "  supple- 
mented by  Imperial  officers  and  men,"  and  in  number  will 
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amount  to  2,300.  The  standard  of  efficiency  will  be  that  of  the 
Koyal  Navy,  the  white  ensign  will  be  flown,  and  in  time  of  war 
the  senior  officer,  whether  Imperial  or  Australian,  of  the  Eastern 
Fleet,  will  take  command.  A  very  good  provision  is  that  the 
ships,  officers  and  crews  of  the  Australian  unit  and  that  of  the 
Navy  in  general  shall  be  interchangeable,  an  arrangement  which 
should  prevent  the  growth  of  sectional  jealousies  that  might 
militate  against  effective  co-operation  in  time  of  war,  and  pro- 
mote a  wholesome  feeling  of  comradeship  among  officers  and 
men,  leading  to  increased  efficiency. 

Supplementary  to  the  proposed  floating  force,  docks  and 
training  establishments  will  be  provided  and  maintained  by 
the  Commonwealth,  and  a  hope  is  expressed  that  eventually 
an  Imperial  naval  general  staff  will  be  developed.  Certainly, 
some  central  organisation  will  be  needed  to  collect  information 
and  to  evolve  comprehensive  plans  of  action.  No  doubt  this  will 
follow  as  a  natural  sequence  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
already  stated. 

Such  are,  in  outline,  the  terms  on  which  it  is  proposed  that 
Australia  shall  become  an  active  partner  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Imperial  family  in  the  task  of  main- 
taining British  supremacy  at  sea,  the  first  condition  of  the  world's 
peace.  No  one  can  deny  that,  as  a  whole,  the  arrangement 
represents  an  immense  advance  in  the  direction  of  unity  and 
efficiency.  Its  execution  will  relieve  Australia  and  Canada  from 
the  reproach  of  owing  their  protection  to  the  overburdened  tax- 
payers of  Great  Britain.  It  will  open  to  adventurous  Britons 
abroad  avenues  of  honourable  service  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  pro- 
fessions. It  will  strengthen  the  national  self-respect  and  diminish 
the  national  danger.  While  adding  substantially  to  the  mobile 
defences  of  the  Empire  it  will  secure  a  gratifying  harmony 
between  Imperial  duties  and  local  aspirations.  These  are 
great  merits  indeed.  But  there  is  one  serious  defect  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  remedied  so  as  to  avert  grave  possible 
eventualities. 

The  words  providing  that  "  in  time  of  peace  "  the  Australian 
unit  shall  be  under  Commonwealth  control,  passing  only  under 
that  of  the  Imperial  authorities  "  whenever  required  for  war 
service,"  are  dangerously  ambiguous.  The  terms  "  war "  and 
"peace"  have,  we  know,  a  very  wide  meaning  in  the  language 
of  diplomacy.  Eussia  was,  officially,  at  peace  with  Japan  when 
the  vessels  of  the  latter  Power  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  on  the 
Port  Arthur  Squadron.  Off  Sinope  Eussia  dealt  similarly  with 
a  prospective  enemy  half  a  century  earlier.  Among  nations,  as 
among  beasts  of  prey,  the  spring  usually  precedes  the  roar. 
Common-sense,  as  much  as  experience,  floats  the  idea  that  an. 
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enterprising  and  sagacious  enemy  will  emulate  the  foolish 
chivalry  of  the  ill-fated  James  IV.  prior  to  Flodden,  or  the 
customs  of  knight  errantry.  In  the  great  game  of  war  the  first 
success  is  frequently  decisive.  The  opinion  recorded  by  the  great 
Frederick  as  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  secrecy  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  military  operations,  an  opinion  illustrated  and 
justified  by  his  successive  leaps  on  Silesia  and  Saxony,  is  not 
likely  to  be  ignored  by  his  astute  successor  of  to-day.  An  occa- 
sion might  well  arise,  when,  although  nominally  peace  prevailed 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  the  responsible  heads  of  the  British 
Government  might  become  possessed  of  evidence  that  proved 
hostile  intentions  on  ihe  part  of  some  foreign  nation,  similar, 
perhaps,  to  such  as  forced  England  in  self-defence  to  deal 
summarily  with  Denmark  a  century  ago.  There  might  be  im- 
perative need  for  a  quiet  but  formidable  concentration  of  naval 
power  in  waters  remote  from  the  shores  both  of  Canada  and 
Australia.  The  present  agreement,  if  unmodified,  would  place 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  effective  con- 
centration. 

Anti-imperialistic   influences  always  have  been,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  always  will  be,  strongly  represented   in   the   Colonial 
Assemblies  as  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  itself.     There  would 
certainly  be  passive  obstruction  and  unseasonable  demands  for 
further  information  should  a  request  for  the  transfer  to  Imperial 
control  of  the  local  naval  forces  be  received.     Indiscreet  revela- 
tions might  be  made  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  safety,  and 
time  lost  that  the  enemy  would  put  to  good  use.     Politicians 
have   been    known    to   fiddle   while    empires    were    in    flames. 
Though  patriotic   at  heart,  the  average  Parliamentarian  in  a 
country  subject  to  popular  rule,  dearly  likes  to  air  his  oratory, 
even   though   the  enemy  be  at   the  gate.     In   the  presence  pf 
national   danger  the  idle  gabble   of    politicians   should  not   be 
allowed  to  work  mischief;   matters   should   be  placed  entirely 
in   the  hands   of    the  strategist    and    the  commander-in-chief. 
Diplomacy,  too,  has  its  limitations.     Napier's  severe  censure  of 
Mr.  Canning  for  his  diplomatic  methods  during  the  Peninsular 
War  is  well-known ;  and  whether  or  no  the  celebrated  military 
historian  was  right  in  attributing  to  the  ambassador's  ill-timed 
official  activity  the  prevention  of  the  embarkation  of  a  powerful 
Portuguese  force  intended  to  join  Wellington's  army  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  apparently  vague  wording  of  that  portion  of  the  agree- 
ment between   the  Imperial   representatives   and   those  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions  might,  in  a  sudden  and  quite  possible 
crisis,  delay  the  sailing  of  a  Canadian  or  Australian  naval  re- 
inforcement to  European  waters  until   after  the  decisive  action 
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had  been  fought.  The  excision  of  those  words,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  more  definite  provisions  to  ensure  prompt  action  when 
required,  must  earnestly  be  desired. 

It  would  seem  that,  to  perfect  the  machinery  of  Imperial 
defence,  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Council  endowed  with 
wide  powers  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Such  a  Council  would 
naturally  include  representatives  from  Australia,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  and  India,  who,  in  combination  with  those  of  the  Mother- 
country  and  guided  largely  by  the  expert  assistance  afforded  by 
the  General  Staff,  would  wield  within  constitutional  limits 
unrestricted  control  over  all  Imperial  forces.  The  deliberations 
of  the  body  referred  to  would  necessarily  be  secret,  and  its 
decisions  final.  No  one,  of  course,  would  suggest  the  creation 
of  a  kind  of  Aulic  Council  to  direct  the  general  operations  of  the 
Imperial  naval  and  military  commanders  during  the  progress 
of  active  hostilities.  The  experiences  of  Austria  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars  conclusively  demonstrate  the  folly  of  depriving 
the  generals  in  the  field  of  complete  liberty  of  action.  The  functions 
of  the  Council  suggested  would,  in  the  main,  be  limited  to  the 
arranging  for  the  transfer  of  vessels,  the  transportation  of  troops 
from  one  portion  of  the  Empire  to  another,  the  appointment  of 
the  higher  officers  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  stores.  In 
regard  to  finance  it  would  advise  the  various  Governments  as  to 
the  sums  required,  and  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the 
local  military  and  naval  establishments. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  full  co-operation  between  the  various 
portions  of  the  Empire  can  be  secured  without  creating  some 
such  body,  especially  when  we  consider  the  extreme  probability 
of  a  total  or  partial  interruption  of  communication  by  cable 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  outlying  dependencies  during,  or 
possibly  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Precautions 
against  such  a  contingency  could  easily  be  taken  by  a  supreme 
Council  sitting  in  London,  whereas  under  a  system  of  divided 
control  fatal  delay  and  confusion  might  ensue.  The  late  agree- 
ment, as  before  remarked,  represents  a  striking  advance  towards 
the  goal  of  Imperial  solidarity.  One  more  united  effort,  and,  if 
the  enemy  wait,  that  goal  will  be  won. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOENE. 
TASMANIA,  Oct.  6. 
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DAUGHTERS    OF    EMPIRE* 

A    SUGGESTED    TOAST    FOR    THE    MEN 

[All  rights,  musical  and  otherwise,  reserved] 

MEN  !  Here's  a  toast,  not  a  man  will  refuse  it, 
Like  the  call  of  a  trumpet  your  pulses  to  thrill, 

Water  or  wine  you  may  drink  as  you  choose  it, 
But  honour  the  toast  every  good  fellow  will. 

"  Daughters  of  Empire,  dauntless  and  true, 
Mothers  and  sisters,  sweethearts  and  wives, 
King  and  dominions,  country  and  you 

We  pledge  with  our  lips,  may  we  guard  with  our  lives." 

Bravely  you  helped  in  the  Empire's  uprearing, 
Buckled  the  sword  on  and  cheered  to  the  fray, 

Toiled  in  the  homestead  and  wrought  in  the  clearing, 
Bravely  you  help  us  to  hold  it  to-day. 

'Tis  the  lesson  of  Empire,  and  Eve  was  the  teacher, 

'Neath  the  bear  or  the  cross,  from  the  line  to  the  poles, 

That  woman  was  fashioned,  adorable  creature, 
For  sharing  our  apples  and  saving  our  souls. 

May  they  be  proud  of  our  every  endeavour, 
May  they  not  blush  that  unworthy  we  prove, 

Luck  and  long  life  to  them,  bless  them  for  ever, 
Mates  of  our  labour  and  stars  of  our  love. 

"  Daughters  of  Empire,  dauntless  and  true, 
Mothers  and  sisters,  sweethearts  and  wives, 
King  and  dominions,  country  and  you 
We  pledge  with  our  lips,  may  we  guard  with  our  lives." 

HAROLD  BOULTON. 

*  There  exists  in  Canada  and  in  some  other  of  the  dominions  oversea  an 
association  of  ladies  styled  "  The  Daughters  of  the.  Empire."  Its  purpose  is  to 
preach  the  Imperial  idea  and  to  encourage  patriotism  especially  amongst  the 
younger  generation. 
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VALUATION— A  PLEA   FOR  COMMON   SENSE 

BY  C.  J.  O'DONNELL,  M.P. 

THE  oldest  forms  of  taxation  known  in  England,  such  as 
scutages  and  tallages,  were  taxes  on  rental,  consolidated  in  the 
seventeenth  century  into  a  simple  impost.  They  were,  in  fact, 
income  taxes.  Kental  has  also  for  long  formed  the  basis  of  local 
taxation,  a  fact  reflected  in  the  ordinary  expression  that  the  rates 
amount  to  so  many  pence  in  the  pound.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
present  Government  is  of  opinion  that  this  ancient  system  does 
not  afford  an  equitable  or  sufficiently  remunerative  source  of 
revenue.  It  alleges  that  much  land,  and  that  the  most  valuable, 
escapes  its  proper  burden,  and  it  has  decided  to  found  a  new 
system  of  taxation  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  as  ascertained 
by  an  "extensive,  elaborate  and  costly"  valuation,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Attorney-General. 

The  innovation  is  a  momentous  one,  as  the  tax-collector  will 
no  longer  be  limited  to  ascertained  and  realised  income,  but  he 
can  extend  his  operations  by  means  of  estimates  of  wealth,  which 
are  necessarily  matters  of  opinion.  The  owners  of  land  are,  with 
good  reason,  anxious,  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  statesmanship 
to  adopt  the  simplest  and  most  businesslike  method.  The  pro- 
cedure laid  down  in  the  fifteen  valuation  clauses  of  the  Finance 
Bill  hardly  merits  this  description.  Besides  being  complicated  it 
has  been  described  as  "  cumbersome  and  wasteful."  Its  object  is 
to  discover  two  forms  of  capital  value,  the  gross  or  fee  simple 
value  and  the  site  or  net  value,  arrived  at  after  making  certain 
deductions.  Each  of  these  needs  separate  consideration. 

The  total  value  of  land,  we  are  told  in  the  Finance  Bill, 
"  means  the  amount  which  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  if  sold  at 
the  time  in  the  open  market  by  a  willing  seller  in  its  then  con- 
dition, might  be  expected  to  realise."  The  valuation  thus  arrived 
at  is  intended  to  be  so  accurate  as  to  be  worthy  of  entry  in  a 
national  Doomsday  Book  and  become  the  root  of  all  valuations 
of  the  land  for  all  time — yet  it  is  to  be  founded  on  nothing  more 
reliable  than  an  "expectation,"  estimate,  guess,  if  you  will, 
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made  by  some  more  or  less  wise  or  unwise  member  of  the 
valuators'  profession.  There  is,  in  short,  no  basis  of  fact  or 
reality  in  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  eminently  unbusinesslike, 
though  probably  the  best  possible,  considering  that  an  un- 
practical end  is  in  view.  The  outstanding  fact  of  the  above 
notable  definition  of  "  total  value  "  is  that  it  entirely  omits  the 
willing  buyer,  a  personage  of  great  importance  in  commercial 
transactions.  An  even  more  misleading  circumstance  is  that  in 
actual  working  even  "  the  willing  seller  "  will  also  be  absent  from 
the  majority  of  valuations.  He  will  be  an  imaginary  person,  a 
kind  of  John  Doe,  used  as  a  legal  fiction  to  arrive  at  an  unreal 
estimate.  Many  will  sympathise  with  the  perturbed  landowner 
if  he  discovers  in  this  ad  hoc  "  willing  seller  "  some  characteristics 
of  another  worthy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Mr.  John  Cade. 

It  is  true  that,  as  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  wisely  remarked, 
"  You  can  get  a  valuer  to  value  anything  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  valuation  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  solicitor  who  employs 
him."  The  land  valuer  may  make  a  very  human  effort  to  satisfy 
his  employer  at  the  Treasury,  and  herein  lies  an  urgent  danger, 
to  which  the  experience  of  payers  of  income  tax  may  be  some 
guide.  May  it  not  be  assumed  that  the  inevitable  procedure  of 
land  valuation  will  be  to  estimate  highly  and  leave  the  owner  to 
appeal  and  prove  the  justice  of  reduction — a  costly  process? 
Such  an  appeal  must  be  backed  by  evidence,  and  the  evidence  of 
experts,  who  have  visited  the  locality  and  made  another  valua- 
tion. Their  fees  and  travelling  expenses  cannot  be  a  negligible 
quantity.  A  man  learned  in  the  law  will  also  probably  come 
upon  the  scene.  Moreover,  valuers  have,  like  all  of  us,  personal 
idiosyncrasies  and,  perhaps  unconsciously,  political  leanings. 
Anyone  who  has  studied  valuation  in  Ireland  must  be  aware 
that  public  journals  praise  or  denounce  certain  valuers  as  land- 
lords' men  and  others  as  tenants'  men,  according  as  party 
prejudices  move  them.  Even  such  high  officials  as  Estate 
Commissioners,  albeit  that  they  are  right  honourable  members 
of  the  Privy  Council,  do  not  escape  this  invidious  classification. 
Into  which  category  will  the  valuers  of  England  fall,  budget 
abettors  or  budget  protestors  ?  The  Prime  Minister  has  gently 
chid  those  who  allege  that  valuation  is,  if  accurate  and  reliable, 
a  very  expensive  proceeding,  costing  millions,  probably  at  least 
ten  millions  for  Great  Britain.  The  thing,  he  assured  the  House 
of  Commons,  can  be  done  for  two  millions.  Quite  possibly,  if 
the  work  is  carried  out  along  what  is  known  as  broad  lines — zones, 
they  call  them  in  Ireland — and  a  good  high  all-round  average  of 
value  is  made  to  apply  to  large  areas.  Mr.  Tudor  Walters,  a 
Liberal  M.P.,  stated  explicitly,  and  quite  rightly,  his  opinion,  as 
a  surveyor  by  profession,  that  the  only  way  of  approaching  such 
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a  general  valuation  "  by  expectation,''  as  the  Government  proposes, 
is  by  dividing  out  the  country  into  "  zones."  In  that  case  the 
balance  of  eight  millions  will  be  spent  by  owners  in  contesting 
the  average  or  the  zone,  as  applied  to  their  respective  estates  or 
holdings.  You  can  never  get  away  from  the  solid  old  principle  of 
business  that  what  is  cheap  is  most  probably  nasty  to  someone — 
in  this  case  to  the  landlord. 

Not  only  would  a  government  valuation,  if  properly  carried  out, 
be  extremely  costly,  but  extremely  difficult  of  supervision.  Mr. 
Birrell,  in  discussing  the  latest  Irish  Land  Bill  in  the  end  of 
August,  referred  to  the  "  wilderness  "  of  -offices  that  have  grown 
up  around  the  Estates  Commission  and  rather  shied  at  inspecting 
them  too  closely.  Yet  in  Ireland  up  to  the  present  time  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  area,  which  the  valuation  clauses  of  the  Finance  Bill 
will  vitally  affect  in  England  and  Scotland,  has  been  dealt  with. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  enormous  establishment  required 
being  housed  at  a  single  centre  in  London.  If  Somerset  House 
were  pulled  down  and  its  whole  area  covered  by  an  American 
sky-scraper,  it  would  hardly  accommodate  the  army  of  clerks 
and  the  suites  of  record-rooms  needed  for  dealing  with  the  millions 
of  returns. 

My  convictions  in  this  matter  are  not  founded  on  a  priori 
probability.  I  have  purchased  on  behalf  of  Government  in  India 
considerable  areas  in  town  and  country  for  public  purposes, 
for  railways,  canals  and  building  sites.  When  the  Finance  Bill 
was  brought  in  last  June  I  tried  to  apply  its  principles  round  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  I  live  in  North  Hampshire,  and  from 
that  centre  I  attempted  to  think  out  its  application  to  a  large 
stretch  of  country  with  a  radius  of  ten  to  twelve  miles,  including 
some  250,000  acres  and  extending  from  Ascot  to  Basingstoke, 
and  from  Beading  to  Aldershot.  The  first  fact  that  struck  me 
was  that  of  this  great  area  there  are  not  very  many  acres  that 
have  not  some  value  other  than  agricultural.  There  are,  indeed, 
not  very  many  acres  of  it  that  have  not  got  some  building  value 
and  therefore  come  under  the  definition  of  undeveloped  land. 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  houses,  big  and  little,  have 
sprung  up  all  over  it,  often  in  the  most  unlikely  positions,  in  the 
midst  of  plough  land  and  pasture.  Amongst  many  puzzling 
problems  I  came  across  a  large  block  of  rather  infertile,  gravelly 
land,  rented  at  6s.  Qd.  an  acre,  ten  acres  of  which  were  sold  a 
few  years  ago  at  £100  an  acre,  but  not  an  inch  of  the  surrounding 
land  has  found  a  purchaser  since  then,  although  the  landlord 
is  a  most  willing  seller.  It  is  undoubtedly  undeveloped  building 
land  and  many  would-be  builders  have  nibbled  at  it.  How  is 
this  land  to  be  valued?  I  asked  an  estate  agent,  approaching 
him  as  if  I  were  a  prospective  client.  His  answer  may  illuminate 
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the  minds  of  the  Mullahs  of  valuation.  "It  is  very  hard  to  say 
unless  you  make  an  offer."  Being  a  business  man,  he  came  at 
once  to  the  willing  buyer  as  the  first  and  chief  agent  in  the 
determination  of  value.  He  represents  the  demand.  "  £100 
an  acre  was  not  dear  for  those  ten  acres.  There  were  some  nice 
trees  on  them.  You  might  get  it  for  £80,  as  purchasers  are  not 
coming  along  recently."  Finally  he  expressed  a  willingness  to 
put  forward  an  offer  of  £60  an  acre,  which  is,  most  probably, 
about  the  true  present  value,  but  which  of  these  three  prices 
would  the  government  valuer,  unassisted  by  a  willing  buyer,  have 
accepted  as  the  taxable  valuation?  I  suspect  that,  acting  for 
an  authority  he  was  desirous  of  satisfying,  he  would  have 
plumped  on  the  price  paid  for  the  ten  acres  a  few  years  ago.  It 
is  impossible  in  this  short  article  to  develop  many  such  instances. 
I  need  only  say  that  I  inquired  widely  and  found  one  area 
depressed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Broadmoor  Lunatic  Asylum, 
whilst  to  another  Wellington  College  gives  a  residential  price 
of  £300  an  acre.  Who  can  determine,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  willing  buyer,  where  the  repulsion  of  the  mad-house  ends 
or  is  overcome  by  the  amenity  of  the  seat  of  education  ?  Up  to 
what  distance  has  the  attraction  of  golf  links  got  a  money  value  ? 
Is  a  market-garden  or  an  orchard  or  a  poultry  farm  half  a  mile 
from  a  railway  station  worth  double  or  treble  the  rent  or  price 
of  similar  holdings  three  or  four  miles  away?  Without  a  real 
purchaser  in  the  flesh  it  is  all  a  matter  of  guesswork,  of  the  toss 
of  a  coin. 

To  any  one  who  seeks  to  solve  the  question  with  unbiassed 
independence,  the  conviction  must  come  that  it  is  wholly  im- 
possible to  arrive  "by  expectation"  at  capital  value,  without 
the  certainty  of  grievous  error,  except  in  one  particular  instance. 
Where  a  large  number  of  transactions  have  taken  place  in  recent 
years  in  a  particular  neighbourhood,  it  is  possible  not  only  for 
a  valuer,  but  for  an  ordinary  man  of  business  capacity,  to  arrive 
at  a  safe  valuation  by  the  process  of  averages.  And  it  is  only 
under  these  special  circumstances  that  even  the  proprietor  can 
determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  value  of  his  own  estate. 
Without  such  accuracy  no  just  basis  for  taxation  can  be  arrived 
at.  The  existence  of  a  sporadic,  undefined  and  irregular  demand 
for  building  land  is  no  guide  and  the  valuer  is  lost  in  a  morass 
of  surmise.  A  government  that  insists  on  erecting  a  vast  system 
of  Exchequer  exactions  on  such  an  unstable  foundation  cannot 
escape  the  charge  of  injustice,  and  who  can  blame  the  sufferers 
if  they  cry  out  against  spoliation?  It  is  further  to  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  on  this  rather  haphazard  valuation,  founded  on 
imaginary  zones  and  imaginary  sellers,  that  death  duties  are  in 
future  to  be  assessed. 

2  B  2 
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It  is  easy  to  criticise  and  easy  to  pursue  destructive  argument. 
A  critic  should  be  prepared  with  an  alternative  scheme.  No 
foreseeing  man  can  doubt  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  country 
demand  and  will  continue  to  demand  a  general  valuation  of  all 
the  land  that  forms  its  surface.  The  Government  is  right  so 
far  as  it  seeks  to  interpret  this  demand,  and  right  also  in 
attempting  to  give  effect  to  it.  The  question,  therefore,  arises — 
Is  there  no  common-sense  and  reasonably  efficient  means  of 
arriving  at  capital  value,  without  awakening  a  fierce  resentment  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  businesslike  solution  is  to  drop  the  whole 
paraphernalia  of  special  ad  hoc  valuers,  and  accept  the  existing 
valuations  made  by  public  local  authorities  for  the  assessment 
of  the  rates.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  rateable  valuations  are 
ridiculously  inaccurate,  but  such  are  found  mostly  in  the  suburbs 
of  growing  towns  and  in  out-of-the-way  rural  parishes.  This 
circumstance  cannot,  however,  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  rejecting 
the  very  much  larger  number  of  assessments  that  are  not  open 
to  the  charge  oi  serious  inaccuracy.  The  increasing  requirements 
of  even  country  districts,  and  the  necessity  to  find  money  in 
increasing  amounts  for  roads,  poor  relief,  police,  etc.,  have  steadily 
worked  towards  a  progressive  reliability  in  valuation.  Since  1896 
half  the  rates  have  been  paid  in  agricultural  areas  from  imperial 
funds,  and  this  State  contribution  can  be  increased  chiefly  by 
increasing  the  rateable  value.  The  great  advantage  of  adopting 
this  assessment  for  imperial  purposes  is  that  it  has  already  been 
accented  for  local  purposes,  that  it  has  been  slowly  prepared  by 
local  men  with  local  knowledge  and  that  it  has  already  gone 
through  the  furnace  of  appeal. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  manifest  that  Government  cannot 
allow  its  hands  to  be  bound  by  the  notorious  errors  in  the  existing 
valuation.  The  Exchequer  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  as 
much  as  the  tax-payer.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  when  one  finds  land  rated  at  a  couple  of 
shillings  an  acre  and  sold  next  year  for  as  many  hundred  pounds. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  clearly  unjust  to  value  too  highly  land  that 
is  at  the  present  time  bringing  in  a  small  rental  to  its  owner.  It 
would  also  be  well  if  the  revenue  authorities  were  to  remember 
that  the  lower  the  valuation  is,  the  higher  will  be  the  increment 
duty.  There  are  pros  and  cons  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  to  such 
cases  that  the  attention  of  a  few  State  valuers  should  be  devoted, 
instead  of  their  time  being  wasted  and  public  monies  spent  on  the 
myriads  of  estates  and  holdings,  which  under  the  existing  system 
of  rateable  assessment  are  already  valued  with  a  relative  accuracy, 
that,  under  the  influence  of  continual  checking  and  examination 
by  State  officials,  will  grow  more  exact  as  the  years  go  by. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  there  must  be  a  valuation  of  land  for 
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the  purposes  of  the  rates.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  contemplate  a 
separate  assessment  for  an  imperial  tax?  The  thing  could  not  be 
done,  or  rather,  if  accurate,  the  two  valuations  would  be  identical. 
Meanwhile  the  country  would  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  two  estab- 
lishments, and  the  worry  of  two  systems  of  assessors.  If  my 
proposal  were  accepted  the  rates  would  undoubtedly  gain  and 
local  bodies  might  be  fairly  expected  to  bear  a  large  share, 
probably  half,  the  cost  of  correcting  the  existing  registers.  All 
that  is  good  and  useful  in  the  existing  valuation  would  be 
preserved  and,  instead  of  a  new  and  cumbersome  organisation, 
the  trained  and  experienced  valuers  of  local  boards  all  over 
the  country  would  form  a  body  of  workers  ready  to  hand,  who 
would  deal  with  this  difficult  matter  with  expedition  and  local 
knowledge. 

I  need  hardly  notice  the  objection  that  the  existing  rateable 
assessment  is  an  annual  one  and  does  not  take  the  form  of  a 
capital  valuation.  It  is  well-known  that  capital  value  is  only  a 
multiple  of  annual  value, — in  the  case  of  freehold  land  some  25- 
fold  and  for  long  leaseholds  probably  twenty  years'  purchase,  as 
the  phrase  is.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  leave  to  the  Eevenue 
Authorities,  subject  to  appeal  and  with  the  aid  of  the  local 
assessing  officers,  the  determination  in  each  locality  of  how  many 
times  the  annual  value  should  be  accepted  as  the  capital  value. 

In  making  the  suggestions  that  I  have  done  I  found  myself  not 
only  on  common-sense,  economy  and  rapidity  and  accuracy  of 
work,  but  on  the  excellent  example  of  the  present  Government. 
In  February  of  last  year  the  Government  introduced  a  bill  "  to 
provide  for  the  ascertainment  of  Land  Values  in  Scotland,"  the 
work  of  two  distinguished  Scotch  lawyers.  It  was  based  on  the 
"  valuation  roll  of  each  county  and  burgh  in  Scotland  "  prepared 
under  "the  Lands  Valuation  (Scotland)  Act,  1854,"  and  "any 
Act  amending  the  same,"  and  was  to  be  carried  through  by  the 
existing  valuing  and  surveying  staffs  of  the  various  municipal  and 
local  boards.  Moreover  the  whole  cost  of  this  extensive  operation, 
which  the  Lord  Advocate  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  either 
"  elaborate  "  or  "  costly,"  was  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  local 
authorities.  It  is,  I  believe,  admitted  that  valuation  is,  to  the 
credit  of  Scotch  local  authorities,  very  much  more  accurate  and 
reliable  north  of  the  Tweed  than  in  England.  All  the  more  reason 
for  amending  and  correcting  the  English  valuation  both  for  local 
and  imperial  purposes. 

There  remains  only  the  question  of  site  value  or  the  net  value, 
"  if,"  to  use  the  words  in  the  Finance  Bill,  "  the  land  were 
divested  of  any  buildings,  and  of  any  other  structures  (including 
fixed  or  attached  machinery)  on,  in,  or  under  the  surface,  which 
are  appurtenant  to  or  used  in  connection  with  any  such  buildings, 
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and  of  all  growing  timber,  fruit  trees,  fruit  bushes,  and  other 
things  growing  thereon,"  except,  presumably,  weeds  and  black- 
berries. There  may  be  valuers  who  can  make  the  elaborate 
calculations  suggested  with  some  accuracy  in  a  reasonable  time 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost,  but  to  the  average  layman  this  definition 
of  site  value  is  something  of  a  metaphysical  abstraction.  It  is 
something  more  than  prairie  value  and  generally  something  less 
than  agricultural  value.  The  labour  of  the  community  may  give 
birth  to  it  in  a  cabbage  patch  outside  a  stagnant  village,  where 
building  has  ceased,  but  a  potato  plot  on  the  Berkshire  Downs 
has  none  of  its  virtues.  It  exists  in  all  towns,  and  may  be  found 
even  on  a  hill  top.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  it  in  the  depths  of  a 
deer  forest,  but  you  must  not  prospect  for  it  on  a  cricket  pitch. 
Altogether  an  amusing  riddle  for  young  people  on  a  wet  after- 
noon. You  give  it  up.  So  would  I,  but  that  Mr.  Asquith,  with 
saving  common-sense  and  with  the  great  authority  of  a  Prime 
Minister,  has  come  to  our  help.  Speaking  in  the  City  in  the  end 
of  July,  he  said  "  by  site  value — I  am  not  going  into  technicalities 
—we  mean,  roughly  speaking,  the  value  of  the  land  divested  of 
the  buildings."  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  accept 
the  practical  definition  of  his  Chief,  he  can  get  to  work  on  site 
valuation  straight  away.  As  there  is  a  common-sense  way  of 
dealing  with  total  value,  so  there  is  with  site  value,  and  again  the 
ordinary  existing  valuations  supply  it.  In  towns,  the  Income 
Tax  Department  has  the  ground  rent  of  nearly  every  plot  on  its 
books.  Multiply  by  twenty-five  years'  purchase  and  you  will  not 
be  far  wrong  in  the  value  of  the  site.  Recent  sales  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood would  act  as  a  corrective.  In  rural  areas  the  Agri- 
cultural Eating  Act  of  1896,  Clause  6,  sub-section  3,  (a)  seeks  to 
value  the  land  and  the  buildings  on  it  separately,  and  such  valua- 
tions have  been  universally  made  with  more  or  less  accuracy.  It 
would  seem  from  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  that  the  land  im- 
mediately underlying  buildings  is  included  in  their  valuation,  but 
in  the  case  of  a  farm  this  error  is  very  easy  of  amendment. 
There  is  no  hurry  in  regard  to  agricultural  areas.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  is  anxious  to  deal  with  them  generously.  He  said  that 
he  did  not  expect  that  in  their  case  his  new  taxes  would  yield 
anything  for  "  fifteen  years  or  more."  There  is  ample  time  for 
the  existing  local  authorities  to  put  the  existing  registers  in  order. 
There  should,  in  fact,  be  no  work  for  the  new  Government  valuers, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  few  large  private  residences. 

In  conclusion  I  would  venture  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  an 
aspect  of  the  incidence  of  the  halfpenny  tax  which  has  fallen  into 
the  background.  I  refer  to  its  effect  on  the  small  owner.  To 
judge  from  the  speeches  of  its  apostles  one  would  think  that  the 
manipulation  of  site  value  was  to  bring  the  millenium  to  everv 
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country  village.  Land  "  will  be  forced  into  the  market,"  say 
they  joyfully.  Whose  land  ?  The  property  of  the  rich  landlord 
or  nobleman  ?  By  no  manner  of  means.  He  will  not  allow  his 
hand  to  be  forced  by  a  tax  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  site 
value.  He  will  and  can  economise  in  some  other  direction.  He 
has  other  sources  of  income  in  abundance.  Can  the  small  owner 
be  equally  indifferent  to  the  pressure  of  the  new  tax  ?  When  the 
small  man  is  forced  to  sell  who  will  buy  ?  Would  it  again  be  a 
small  man  seeking  a  site  for  his  cottage  or  a  neighbouring  land- 
lord or  capitalist  ?  Probably  some  local  man  of  money  will  slip 
in  and  secure  the  plot.  He  knows  exactly  what  the  local  demand 
is  or  is  likely  to  be  and  he  can  afford  to  hold  the  land  up  till  he 
gets  his  price  for  it.  The  small  land  investor  will  alone  suffer. 

The  Liberal  Party  is  for  the  most  a  town-bred  body  and 
seems  to  be  unaware  that  for  many  decades  back  the  small  village 
tradesman  has  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  bit  of 
neighbouring  land,  even  at  a  long  price.  He  far  prefers  such  an 
investment  to  putting  his  savings  in  Consols.  He  will  be  the 
first  victim  of  the  halfpenny  tax,  which  works  out  at  a  shilling 
in  the  pound  of  the  income  derived  from  the  site  value  at  4  per 
cent.  To  return  to  the  Hampshire  case,  the  land  valued  at  £60 
an  acre  would  be  taxed  2s.  Qd.  a  year,  whilst  the  rental  being 
only  6s.  6d.,  the  halfpenny  represents  an  income  tax  of  38  per 
cent.  If  the  more  probable  valuation  of  £100  an  acre  were 
adopted,  the  tax  would  amount  to  4s.  2d.  or  64  pe*  cent.  That 
is  an  impost  that  may  crush  the  small  man,  though  the  lord  of  a 
thousand  acres  may  be  able  to  bear  it.  The  land  reformers  already 
talk  of  making  the  halfpenny  a  penny  or  twopence  in  years  soon 
to  come.  I  do  not  think  Englishmen  will  approve  of  this  tax  or 
its  expansion  when  they  appreciate  the  facts. 

C.  J.  O'DONNELL. 
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MY   INDIAN   BEGGARS 

BY   E.   I.   MASSY 

SOME  few  years  ago  I  was  in  the  Punjab,  at  the  station  of 
Umballa,  when  an  old  fakir  walked  up  to  the  verandah,  and 
salaaming  held  out  his  hand  for  alms.  His  was  a  striking  face 
somewhat  of  Semitic  type,  a  handsome  profile  and  broad  brow, 
with  quick  intelligent  eyes.  I  inquired  whither  he  had  come, 
and  where  he  was  going. 

"  Memsahib,"  he  replied,  "  I  journey  to  Illabaze  (Allahabad) 
the  sacred,  by  which  the  holy  river  flows.  I  am  a  very  old  man ; 
my  years  number  four  less  than  a  hundred.  I  was  once  a  sowar 
in  Eunjeet  Singh's  army.  The  Lion  of  the  Punjab  was  then  in 
his  strength  and  glory,  and  in  those  days  I  was  a  young  man.  I 
was  strong  and  could  ride  a  horse,  and  my  beard,  that  is  now 
so  white,  was  then  as  black  as  a  raven's  wing.  Ah,  memsahib, 
it  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  now,  though  I  can  still  walk,  I  am 
old,  and  the  hundred  years  of  my  life  will  soon  be  completed. 
'  May  Allah  have  mercy '  on  His  servant.  Memsahib,  I  go. 
Salaam !  " 

"  Stay  !  "  I  cried,  for  the  old  man  interested  me  much.  "  I 
want  to  give  you  some  money  for  your  journey.  Tell  me  your 
name  and  when  you  will  come  back." 

"  In  three  moons,  memsahib,  Mustan  will  return." 

"  But  I  shall  not  be  here,  I  shall  be  in  Murree." 

"  That  matters  not,"  he  replied,  "  for  if  it  is  your  *  hookkum ' 
(order),  I  shall  find  you  in  the  hills." 

"So  be  it ;  come  to  Murree  pahslr,  and  I  shall  give  you  a  red 
blanket." 

The  grateful  old  man  bowed  low,  and  walked  off  at  a  brisk 
pace. 

Time  moved  on;  I  was  in  Murree.  The  spring  had  just 
commenced,  and  the  snows  had  melted  from  the  ground,  though 
here  and  there  small  patches  of  gleaming  white  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  cool  dark  hollows  of  the  winding  roadway.  The  annual 
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migration  of  dwellers  in  the  plains  had  begun.  The  fair  fresh- 
ness of  the  spring  morning  greeted  the  tired  and  dusty  travellers, 
who  had  been  toiling  afoot  since  dawn,  as  they  patiently  plodded 
along  the  road  or  took  occasional  short  cuts  up  the  narrow  path- 
ways on  the  hillside ;  and  tiny  flowerets,  those  exquisite  children 
of  spring  that,  nursed  in  the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  and  pro- 
tected by  her  snowy  mantle  during  the  frosts  of  winter,  raised 
their  faces  to  the  smiling  sunshine  and  cheered  the  passers-by 
with  their  delicate  beauty. 

It  was  on  such  a  morning  that  the  bearer  appeared  announcing 
that  Mustan  had  arrived.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  news,  and 
went  at  once  to  greet  him. 

"  Memsahib !  I  have  returned,"  said  the  old  man  with  a 
courtier-like  salaam. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mustan ;  but  now  you  have  come 
back  you  must  stay  and  rest,  and  the  bearer  shall  see  you  get 
all  you  require." 

"  I  cannot  stay  long,  memsahib.  In  a  few  days  I  must  go  to 
Chitral,  and  that  is  far  off." 

"  Going  to  Chitral,"  I  cried ;  "  that  bad  country  full  of  rocks 
and  stones  where  our  brave  soldiers  are  now  fighting  against  a 
people  who  fear  neither  God  nor  man,  people  who  rob  and  kill, 
and  whose  hand  is  against  every  man.  Why  must  you  go  to 
such  a  cold  and  dreary  place  ?  The  distance  is  great ;  cold  and 
hunger  are  bad  travelling  companions  for  an  old  man." 

"  No,  memsahib,  I  shall  not  feel  the  cold,  since  you  promised 
me  a  red  blanket." 

"  That  is  true,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  did  promise  you  a  red  blanket, 
and  you  shall  have  it,  but  not  just  yet ;  since  you  are  going  into 
this  lawless  land,  amongst  people  who  have  so  little  respect  for 
life  and  property,  you  would  run  the  risk  of  having  your  throat 
cut  for  the  sake  of  the  red  blanket.  I  shall  give  you  a  brown 
one  instead;  that  will  not  attract  so  much  attention  and  will 
keep  you  equally  warm.  If  the  good  God  permits  you  to  return 
from  this  long  journey  I  will  keep  my  promise  and  give  you  the 
red  blanket." 

A  disappointed  look  flashed  across  the  old  man's  face ;  he 
paused  a  moment  as  if  reflecting,  and  then  said, 

"  The  memsahib  is  right.  I  understand.  In  two  days  I 
start  for  Chitral." 

"  And  when  will  you  come  back  ?  " 

"  Memsahib,  in  seven  moons  Mustan  will  return." 

Two  days  after  this  conversation  our  good  old  fakir,  staff 
in  hand,  came  to  say  farewell  ere  he  started  for  the  "  debatable 
land." 

"  Memsahib,  salaam." 
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"  Salaam,  Mustan.     God  be  with  you." 

His  reply  was  a  profound  obeisance,  and  seizing  his  staff 
in  a  firm  grasp  he  rapidly  disappeared  down  the  steep  and 
narrow  pathway  that  led  to  the  main  road,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  lost  to  sight. 

As  time  passed  I  often  wondered  how  Mustan  was  faring  on 
his  long,  not  to  say  dangerous  journey;  for  the  old  man  had 
aroused  my  interest.  His  manners  were  those  of  a  higher  class 
than  the  mendicant  he  professed  to  be.  I  never  found  out  his 
calling,  but  that  he  had  a  definite  occupation  I  have  no  doubt, 
perhaps  of  a  political  or  religious  nature.  Nothing  he  said  gave 
a  clue,  nor  did  I  care  to  inquire  or  to  let  him  think  I  wished 
to  find  out  the  nature  of  his  calling.  He  was  certainly  a  high- 
bred old  man,  for  his  manners  placed  him  above  the  common 
herd. 

Weeks  and  months  flew  swiftly  by.  Time's  aged  wing  nor 
stayed  nor  faltered.  Eose  petals  strewed  the  ground  and  Shake- 
speare's words  came  unbidden  to  my  memory. 

"  The  seasons  alter,  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose." 

The  swallows  had  fled  and  the  snows  of  winter  again  covered 
with  a  dazzling  veil  of  white  the  distant  and  lofty  summits  of  the 
Himalayas,  so  I  left  Murree  and  returned  to  my  house  in  the 
plains  at  Jhelum. 

A  few  weeks  after  my  return  I  was  standing  in  the 
verandah  talking  to  a  friend  who  was  riding  a  restive  horse, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  man  advancing  up  the 
drive  gesticulating  and  waving  a  long  staff.  As  he  appeared 
nearer  I  heard  a  voice  crying,  "  Memsahib  !  My  memsahib ! 
Mustan  has  come  back."  He  salaamed  low  at  my  feet,  and 
I  was  delighted  to  see  it  was  my  old  friend  returned  from  his 
long  journey.  His  voice  shook  as  he  expressed  his  gladness  at 
seeing  me  again,  but  he  looked  travel-worn  and  emaciated,  the 
result  of  long  marches  and  scanty  fare. 

I  sent  for  the  bearer,  saying,  "  Mustan  has  come  back,  see 
that  he  has  all  he  requires,"  and  with  another  low  and  respectful 
bow  my  good  old  fakir,  escorted  by  the  sirdar  bearer,  walked 
away. 

The  news  of  Mustan's  arrival  spread  quickly,  and  the  servants 
soon  assembled  to  offer  their  greetings  and  beg  his  blessing  for 
their  children.  The  bearer  told  me  that  Mustan  was  looked  upon 
as  a  saint  (Peer  or  holy  man),  and  it  was  believed  that  the  goodwill 
and  benediction  of  such  would  bring  a  blessing.  Strange,  too,  the 
Hindoos  as  well  as  Mahomedans  did  homage  to  him,  and  equally 
placed  faith  in  his  goodness  and  sanctity. 
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Perhaps  this  may  not  be  so  extraordinary  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  past  history. 

Some  of  the  existing  tribes  in  the  Punjab  are  believed  to  be  traceable  to  the 
early  Aryan  settlers  as  the  Bhatti  tribe,  whose  special  region  is  Bhattiana,  south 
of  the  Sutlej,  and  who  have  also  in  the  village  of  Purdi  Bhattian  a  record  of 
their  early  occupation  of  a  tract  of  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab  and 
the  Ravi.  Others  similarly  have  their  ancient  localities. 

To  the  earlier  settlers  the  dark  race  (Dasyii)  whom  the  Aryans  found  in 
the  country  and  who  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  aborigines  belonged,  as  is 
supposed,  the  old  tribe  called  Takka,  whose  name  is  found  in  Taksha-sila  or 
Taxild,  and  from  the  later  foreigners  again,  the  Indo-Scythians,  are  probably 
descended  the  great  Jat  tribe  of  cultivators.  Some  of  the  tribes  or  sections  of 
them  having  received  the  Hindu  faith  and  the  system  of  caste  have  afterwards 
given  large  bodies  of  converts  to  Mahomedanism,  so  that  there  are  now  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans  of  the  same  tribe  continuing  to  bear  the  same  name.  There 
are  Mahomedan  Rajputs  and  there  are  both  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  Jats,  and 
so  with  others.* 

An  instance  of  the  old  man's  politeness  occurred  shortly  after  his 
arrival ;  he  sent  a  message  by  the  chuprassie  to  ask  my  permis- 
sion to  spread  his  praying  carpet  under  a  tree  that  grew  at  the 
side  of  the  house  and  out  of  sight  of  the  front  verandah,  and 
would  the  memsahib  allow  him  to  smoke?  At  once  I  gave 
consent,  and  here  the  old  man  used  to  sit.  He  never  failed  to 
come  up  to  the  verandah  and  make  his  salaam  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  the  carriage  came  to  take  us  out 
for  our  drive  he  was  always  there  awaiting  our  departure  and 
would  say,  "Memsahib,  hawa  khanna  kiwaste  jao"  (Go  and  eat 
the  air). 

The  day  after  Mustan's  arrival  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  about 
his  long  journey  to  Chitral  and  what  was  doing  there. 

"  Memsahib,"  he  said,  "  the  way  was  long  and  rough,  but  at 
last  after  many  weeks  I  got  to  where  Umrah  Khan  was  with  his 
army.  He  had  nothing  ;  no  missalas  (missala  is  a  comprehensive 
word  and  may  mean  anything  from  gunpowder  to  grain),  his 
fighting  men  were  hungry ;  but  in  the  camp  of  the  English  they 
had  everything — plenty  of  rice  and  flour,  ghee  (run  butter)  and 
goor  (coarse  sugar).  All  the  day  strings  of  animals  were  coming 
into  the  camp  carrying  loads  of  provisions,  food  of  all  kinds.  In 
Umrah  Khan's  camp  hunger  and  empty  stomachs,  but  in  the 
British  camp — plenty.  Without  doubt,  memsahib,  Chitral  is 
a  poor  country,  a  land  of  rocks  and  stones !  I  tell  the  truth." 

During  Mustan's  stay  he  was  very  busy  interviewing  people  who 
came  in  numbers  to  see  him,  and  on  several  occasions  men  who 
were  very  well  dressed  would  come  and,  salaaming,  sit  in  a  circle 
round  him,  when  he  would  give  them  an  address,  but  on  what 
subject  I  could  not  say.  One  evening  he  came  to  the  verandah,  and 
salaaming  said  he  had  been  asked  to  a  great  dinner  which  had 
*  See  Encyclopaedia  Britannioa, 
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been  got  up  in  his  honour.  I  replied,  "It  is  well,  Mustan. 
Salaam,"  and  the  old  fellow  went  off  quite  happy. 

Our  friends,  seeing  this  dignified  and  picturesque-looking  old 
man,  used  to  wonder  what  he  was,  and  it  was  suggested  to  me 
that  he  might  have  been  one  of  those  agitators  who  move  about 
the  country  stirring  up  the  people  against  the  British  Raj  (Govern- 
ment), but  I  do  not  think  this  was  the  case,  as  he  always  seemed 
to  like  our  race,  and  never  by  word  or  deed  betrayed  any  leanings 
towards  disloyalty  or  sedition. 

He  remained  with  us  for  eight  days,  and  then  one  morning 
when  he  came  to  make  his  salaam  he  said : 

"  Memsahib,  I  have  been  here  long  and  feel  I  must  always 
walk,  walk,  walk.  In  two  days  Mustan  will  move  on." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  must  leave  us,  but  you  know,  Mustan, 
what  it  is  best  for  you  to  do." 

The  day  came  and  the  polite  old  man  sent  the  chuprassie 
asking  permission  to  say  farewell.  The  servants  had  all  con- 
tributed some  little  gift.  I  gave  a  red  Cashmere  shawl-blanket ; 
a  warm  coat  was  given  by  another  of  the  party,  and  a  purse  of 
seventeen  rupees  was  subscribed  by  us  all.  Leaving  his  shoes  in  the 
verandah,  as  is  the  Eastern  custom,  and  walking  into  the  drawing- 
room  he  bade  us  good-bye  one  by  one.  To  me  he  said :  "  My 
memsahib,  you  are  going  beyond  the  Burra  Kala  Summundur 
(Great  Black  Ocean).  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Mustan.  God  is  good,  and  if  we  do  His  will 
we  shall  all  meet  again,"  I  replied,  pointing  to  the  sky. 

"  The  memsahib  is  right.  Allah  will  it  so,  but  my  heart  is 
heavy." 

Thus  saying  he  bowed  low  at  my  feet,  and  with  a  farewell 
salaam  to  every  member  of  the  party  the  old  man  gravely  and 
sadly  departed.  Out  of  that  little  company  of  five  souls  two  have 
gone  to  join  the  great  majority,  but  I  hear  that  the  old  man  still 
lives,  and  if  this  be  a  fact  he  would  now  be  108  years  old. 

These  reminiscences  of  my  good  old  friend  Mustan  bring  to  my 
memory  an  incident  that  occurred  in  Murree  (Punjab)  the  summer 
that  Mustan  went  to  Chitral. 

It  was  early  in  the  season,  but  the  native  population  was 
already  flocking  up,  and  we  were  soon  pestered  by  xbeggars. 
During  the  course  of  the  day  the  servant  on  duty  in  the  verandah 
would  frequently  come  and  say  :  "  Memsahib,  there  is  a  beggar 
waiting."  I  would  then  send  out  a  few  small  coins,  but  this 
happened  so  constantly  that  I  became  tired  of  the  ever-recurring 
demand.  So  I  pondered  on  the  possibility  of-  a  remedy,  remem- 
bering the  old  rhyme 

"  For  every  evil  under  the  sun 
There  is  a  remedy  or  there's  none." 
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Beflection  at  last  supplied  a  bright  idea.  I  would  have  an  "  At 
Home  "  day  for  beggars.  So  the  next  time  one  came  I  explained 
I  had  arranged  for  them  all  to  visit  me  one  day  in  the  week. 

"  I  go  to  my  church  on  Sunday,  and  when  the  prayers  are 
over  I  return  home,  then  you  can  all  come  at  twelve  o'clock 
and  sit  quietly  in  a  row  till  I  come  back.  I  will  then  give 
backsheesh,  but  remember  you  will  get  nothing  any  other  day 
in  the  week ;  so  be  off  with  you  and  tell  all  your  brothers  what 
I  say." 

"  But  will  not  the  memsahib  give  something  now,  as  it  is 
not  yet  Sunday?" 

"  No !  certainly  not,  I  will  give  nothing  till  next  Sunday 
comes." 

Well,  Sunday  came  at  last,  and  as  I  returned  from  church 
I  was  amused  to  see  the  beggars  had  taken  me  at  my  word,  and 
a  goodly  company  were  sitting  quietly  in  a  row  awaiting  my 
appearance:  a  sad-looking  crew  they  were,  poor  souls;  every 
species  of  lameness,  distorted  limbs  and  shrunken  arms  had  their 
representatives.  The  blind  were  numerous,  the  lepers  were  there, 
and  two  poor  creatures  who  had  been  badly  mauled  by  bears 
completed  the  little  company ;  it  was  in  fact  Le  cour  des 
miracles  under  the  sunny  Eastern  sky. 

Each  one  rose  as  I  approached  and  a  sorrowful  murmur 
followed  me  to  the  verandah.  I  returned  their  salutation,  ex- 
plaining that  I  had  to  arrange  some  flower  vases  first  and  I 
would  then  come  out  to  distribute  the  money.  They  all  sat 
down  quietly,  though  a  melancholy  wailing  voice  would  cry— 

"  Memsahib,  your  poor  ones  are  waiting." 

"Well!  well!  brothers,  you  are  in  a  great  hurry,  just  wait 
a  little  longer  and  I  shall  soon  be  with  you." 

Then  I  sent  for  the  bearer,  and  he  handed  me  a  few  rupees' 
worth  of  small  change ;  this  I  divided  and  dropped  into  each 
poor  eagerly  outstretched  hand  (ah  !  how  thin  they  were) .  The 
money  was  thankfully  received,  and  after  a  salaam  and  a  mur- 
mured blessing  each  beggar  rose  and  quietly  left  the  compound. 

Every  Sunday  without  fail  my  detachment  of  poor  ones 
patiently  waited  my  return  from  church,  and  so  my  method  of 
getting  rid  of  the  beggars  for  six  days  in  the  week  was  most 
successful.  I  must  add  that  I  never  once  had  cause  to  regret 
my  kindness  to  these  poor  hungry  waifs  and  strays,  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  life's  troubled  ocean. 

E.  I.  MASSY. 
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SIDELIGHTS   ON   COLONIAL   LIFE 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

An  Interesting  Birthday. 

Twenty  years  ago  last  month  Queen  Victoria  set  her  seal  to 
the  Charter  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  a  document 
which  has  been  destined  to  play  an  exceptional  part  in  the 
expansion  of  the  British  Empire.  When  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  enormous  extent  of  the  territory  controlled  by 
the  Company — a  territory  larger  than  Germany  and  France 
combined — and  when  one  realises  that,  until  the  Pioneer  Column 
entered  Mashonaland  in  1890,  the  whole  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Southern  Khodesia  was  under  the  barbaric  sway  of  Lo  Bengula, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  remarkable  progress  has  been  made. 

Rhodesian  Railways. 

The  number  of  open  miles  of  railway  ten  years  after  the 
Charter  was  signed  was  252,  At  the  end  of  the  second  decade 
1,494  miles  were  open  apart  from  the  506  miles  of  railway,  in 
the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  Cape  Colony,  constructed 
and  owned  by  the  Rhodesia  Railways  Limited.  By  the  end  of 
this  year  a  further  130  miles  will  be  opened  to  the  Congo  border, 
making  a  total  of  over  1,600  miles  of  open  railroad  in  Ehodesia. 
The  total  value  of  gold  produced  up  to  1898  was  £83,052 ;  ten 
years  later  the  value  had  risen  to  £11,831,525,  and  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  now  seventh  on  the  list  of  the  world's  gold  producers. 
The  value  of  goods  imported  into  Rhodesia  during  1898  was 
£545,000;  during  1908  this  value  reached  £1,678,000.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  how  the  Charter  has  benefited 
British  trade,  that  from  1895  to  1908  out  of  a  total  value 
of  imports  of  fifteen  millions  sterling,  no  less  a  sum  than  nine 
millions  sterling  represented  purchases  from  the  British  Empire. 
Figures  cannot  yet  be  given  to  show  the  increase  in  population 
since  the  last  census  was  taken  in  September  1907.  The  European 
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population  of  Southern  Ehodesia  then  numbered  14,007,  but  it 
is  known  that  since  that  date  the  annual  rate  of  increase  has 
been  much  larger  than  in  former  years,  and  the  population  to-day 
probably  exceeds  16,000. 


Migrating  to  Rhodesia. 

Turning  to  agriculture,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  ten  years  ago 
Ehodesia  as  a  farming  country  was  practically  unknown.  Farms 
are  now  being  rapidly  taken  up  and  the  value  of  the  land  has 
in  consequence  improved  considerably  during  the  last  few  years. 
A  large  number  of  farmers  in  the  southern  colonies  have 
discovered  that  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  in  Southern 
Bhodesia  both  for  stock  and  agriculture,  including  tobacco,  are 
exceptionally  good;  and  farmers  in  those  colonies  are  daily 
applying  for  land,  whilst  a  steady  flow  of  emigration  of  the 
right  stamp  of  men  and  women  from  this  country  has  set  in. 
A  short  time  ago,  says  the  Transvaal  Progressive  Monthly,  a 
number  of  settlers  in  the  Orange  Biver  Colony,  who  apparently 
had  not  been  very  successful  in  their  farming  operations  there, 
decided  to  visit  Ehodesia  to  see  whether  conditions  in  that  Colony 
were  likely  to  be  more  favourable  for  the  kind  of  agriculture 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.  The  position  of  an  isolated 
and  progressive  farmer  in  the  back-veldt  of  the  Orange  Eiver 
Colony  can  hardly  be  called  an  enviable  one.  Whether  this  is 
due  to  the  smallness  of  the  farms,  to  bad  communication,  or  to 
want  of  markets,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  At  any  rate,  the  un- 
sympathetic attitude  in  social  and  educational  matters  which  the 
present  Government  of  that  Colony  has  adopted  must  have 
accentuated  any  dissatisfaction  arising  from  other  causes. 

Agriculture  in  Rhodesia. 

The  recent  Eeport  of  Lord  Blyth,  on  agriculture  in  South 
Africa,  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  Colonial 
Governments  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  their  respec- 
tive States,  and  the  fact  that  Ehodesia  is  included  in  his  testimony 
will  surprise  no  one  who  has  followed  at  all  closely  the  progressive 
policy  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in  this  direction. 
During  the  past  three  or  four  years  considerable  strides  have  been 
made  in  Southern  Ehodesia.  The  Agricultural  Department,  to 
which  the  farming  community  naturally  look  for  advice  and 
assistance,  has  been  carefully  reorganised  and  strengthened. 
Dr.  Nobbs,  the  recently  appointed  Director  of  Agriculture,  is 
himself  a  brilliant  young  scientist,  and  possesses  considerable 
experience  in  South  African  agriculture,  having  previously  held  an 
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important  appointment  under  the  Cape  Government.  Included 
in  his  staff  of  highly-trained  experts,  whose  services  are  available 
to  the  Khodesian  farmer,  are  found  an  agricultural  botanist, 
agricultural  chemist,  entomologist  and  laboratory  staff.  Turning 
to  the  work  of  the  Department  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  practical  and  direct  assistance  is  given  to  the 
farmer  may  be  of  interest. 

Assistance  to  Farmers. 

Stud  stock  is  being  purchased  on  a  system  of  payment  by 
instalments  extending  over  a  period  of  one  year.  An  initial 
allocation  of  £10,000  has  been  provided  for  the  purpose  of  making 
advances  to  farmers  on  the  pound  for  pound  principle,  to  enable 
them  to  fence  their  properties.  The  policy  of  assisting  farmers 
to  fence  in  a  country  so  well  adapted  to  cattle  ranching  is 
undoubtedly  a  wise  one,  and  the  practical  action  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  in  this  direction  will  be  much  appreciated. 
Apart  from  the  value  of  fencing  as  a  means  of  checking  any 
outbreak  of  stock  disease,  the  improvement  in  the  carrying  and 
pastoral  capacity  of  fenced  land  by  the  grazing  of  cattle  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Lord  Blyth  draws  attention  to  the  special  necessity 
in  South  Africa  of  making  the  utmost  use  of  the  available  water 
existing  on  or  below  the  surface.  In  Ehodesia  the  farming  com- 
munity have  recently  had  the  advantage  of  obtaining  first-hand 
advice  on  the  subject  of  water-boring  from  Mr.  Oakley,  an  official 
with  considerable  colonial  experience,  whose  services  the  Bhodesian 
Administration  temporarily  secured.  Agricultural  Co-operative 
Societies  in  Bhodesia  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  recent 
Ordinance  introduced  to  protect  their  interests.  .  A  special  feature 
provides  that  a  society  may  trade  without  a  licence  if  the  trade  is 
confined  to  its  own  members  or  if  the  goods  which  are  sold  are 
the  agricultural  produce  of  its  members. 

To  assist  the  tobacco  industry,  which  in  Southern  Khodesia  is 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  the  Company  has  secured  the  services 
of  expert  tobacco  growers,  who  give  practical  advice  on  all  the 
various  stages  of  tobacco  culture.  The  Company  has  also  under- 
taken to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  leaf  of  marketable 
quality  grown  in  1909  and  1910.  This  encouragement  and  a 
steadily  increasing  confidence  in  the  prospects  of  the  country, 
have  already  led  the  farmers  to  form  organisations  for  the  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  their  interests,  and  agricultural  shows 
are  now  held  regularly  at  Salisbury,  Bulawayo  and  other  centres. 

Cotton  and  Rubber. 

North  of  the  Zambesi,  where  the  conditions  vary  from  those 
in  the  southern  province,  cotton  and  rubber  are  the  special 
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products  attracting  atttation.  With  regard  to  cotton  it  has 
already  been  proved  that  parts  of  Northern  Bhodesia  are  capable 
of  growing  an  exceptionally  high  quality,  and  with  the  increased 
transport  facilities  provided  by  the  new  railway  extension  to 
the  Congo,  it  should  not  be  long  before  Rhodesia  contributes  a 
substantial  proportion  towards  Lancashire's  supply  of  raw 
material.  With  regard  to  rubber,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  a  thorough  investigation  throughout  the  whole  of  Northern 
Bhodesia  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  districts  for  the  cultivation 
of  this  product  on  a  commercial  scale.  Should  the  results  be 
satisfactory  the  Chartered  Company  will  possess  an  asset  the 
value  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

New  Bishopric. 

The  Northern  Territories  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
have  been  constituted  a  new  diocese  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  and  Dr.  Hine,  late  Bishop 
of  Zanzibar,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  be  the  first  Bishop  of  Northern  Bhodesia,  by  which  title  the 
new  diocese  is  to  be  known.  This  step  has  been  found  necessary 
owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  missionary  work  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  appointment  of  a  Bishop  of  the  zeal  and 
experience  of  Dr.  Hine  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  Livingstone 
and  carried  on  with  such  success  by  Moffatt  and  Coillard,  is  proof 
that  the  Church  realises  the  magnitude  of  her  responsibilities  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

Rhodesian  Forestry. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Sim,  late  Conservator  of  Forests  in  Natal, 
have  recently  been  engaged  by  the  Bhodesian  Government  in 
order  to  obtain  a  report  upon  the  economic  aspects  of  forestry  in 
that  country.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  progressive  policy 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  The  timber  of  a  country 
is  an  asset  the  importance  of  which  in  some  countries,  notably 
the  United  Kingdom,  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Apart  from  the  value  of  the  timber  it  is  well  known 
that  trees  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  climatic  conditions  of 
a  country,  and  in  South  Africa,  where  the  wet  season  is  limited 
to  a  few  months  in  each  year,  the  retention  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  Mr.  Sim  begins 
his  investigations  early  next  year  and  will,  it  is  understood,  give 
special  consideration  to  the  conservation  and  exploitation  of 
existing  forests,  the  present  and  future  supply  of  mining  timber, 
and  the  establishment  of  plantations  by  Government  and  by 
private  persons  where  natural  timber  is  scarce,  Mr.  Sim's  report 
will  be  awaited  with  interest  and  his  recommendations  will  no 
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doubt  prove  of  great  value  to  the  AdminiSration  in  framing  their 
forestry  policy  in  the  future. 

Old-Age  Pensions. 

Dr.  Manes,  a  lecturer  at  the  Berlin  Commercial  University, 
has  been  visiting  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  social  legislation  of  the  two  countries.  Discussing 
the  matter  with  a  representative  of  the  Melbourne  Press  he  said  :— 

"  I  admire  greatly  your  enormous  scheme  of  old-age 
pensions,  but  I  think  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  great 
scheme  of  national  insurance,  because  though  the  old-age 
pensions  scheme  gives  help  to  the  oldest  of  the  people,  and 
two  of  the  States,  I  believe,  have  invalid  pensions,  they  give 
help  only  to  those  who  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
or  invalided.  We  in  Germany  have  begun  just  from  the 
other  end.  At  first  we  gave  help  to  sick  people,  thinking 
that  it  is  most  important  to  avoid  many  getting  invalided. 
Besides  sickness  insurance  on  a  contributory  basis,  we  have 
an  accident  insurance  after  we  had  had  experience  with 
employers'  liability  laws,  just  as  you  have  them  now  in  some 
of  the  Australian  States.  A  third  scheme  we  have,  is  an 
invalid  and  old-age  insurance,  also  on  a  contributory  basis. 
From  next  year  we  shall  have  also  an  orphans'  and  widows' 
insurance  for  the  working  classes.  Our  whole  insurance 
system  has  brought  us  the  great  advantage  of  getting  much 
better  help  for  many  millions  who,  before  that  insurance,  had 
nearly  no  opportunity  to  get  doctors.  The  whole  standard 
of  life  of  the  working  classes  is  now  a  much  better  one 
through  this,  and  the  contributory  system  exercises  an 
influence  in  the  direction  of  education  in  thrift,  My 
impression  in  New  Zealand  was  that  the  employers  in  the 
Dominion  will  welcome  our  system.  I  have  spoken  to  many 
of  them  on  the  subject,  and  a  large  number  are  in  favour 
of  it." 

Liquor  Trade  in  Southern  Nigeria. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  liquor  trade  in 
Southern  Nigeria,  over  which  Sir  Mackenzie  Chalmers  presided, 
have  just  issued  their  report.  After  stating  that  they  freely  walked 
about  the  native  towns  during  their  journey,  the  Committee 
go  on  to  say,  "  we  found  neither  drunkenness  nor  any  traces 
of  the  effects  of  drink."  The  Committee  thus  sum  up  their 
conclusions : 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  race  deterioration  due 
to  drink.  In  Southern  Nigeria  mortality  is  high  and  disease 
is  rife,  but  drink  is  only  an  insignificant  factor  in  producing 
these  results.  There  is  hardly  any  alcoholic  disease  amongst 
the  native  population,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
isolated  cases  we  found  no  connection  between  drink  and 
crime.  On  the  occasions  of  feasts  and  festivals  the  natives 
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often  drink  more  than  is  good  for  them,  both  of  trade  spirits 
and  native  liquors.  Individuals  injure  themselves  both 
morally  and  physically  by  indulgence  in  drink,  but  the 
people  generally  are  a  sober  people,  who  are  able  to  drink 
in  moderation  without  falling  into  excess.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  a  tendency  among  some  of  the  natives  who 
have  received  a  certain  amount  of  European  education  to 
acquire  drinking  habits,  but  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of 
"trade  spirits"  would  not  do  much  to  diminish  this  evil. 
As  education  progresses  this  tendency  will  doubtless  be 
carefully  watched.  The  expert  evidence  taken  in  England 
shows  that  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  spirits  imported  into  Nigeria. 

Malay  States  :  Rubber  Statistics. 

In  the  annual  report  issued  by  the  Resident-General  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  some  interesting  statistics  are  given  in 
connection  with  the  yield  of  rubber- trees. 

The  average  yield  for  1908  over  the  whole  Peninsula 
the  director  puts  at  1  Ib.  15  j  oz.,  an  increase  of  11  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  This  he  considers  to 
be  a  satisfactory  yield  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  trees  that  were  tapped  were  in  their  first  year.  In 
Negri  Sembilan  the  average  was  3  Ib.  2£  oz.,  and  this  as 
the  average  yield  of  nearly  a  million  trees  he  regards  as 
extraordinarily  high.  Negri  Sembilan  trees  show  a  higher 
average  than  other  trees  because  of  their  greater  age,  but  the 
figure  in  question  is  satisfactory,  as  showing  what  may  be 
expected  in  respect  of  trees  that  have  been  tapped  for  two 
or  three  years.  In  Parit  Buntar  an  interesting  experiment 
has  been  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  tapping  of  eight 
seventeen-year  old  trees,  which,  tapped  every  other  day, 
gave  an  average  yield  of  28J  Ib.  of  dry  rubber.  According 
to  the  director  the  labour  employed  on  rubber  estates  in 
the  Federated  Malay  States  is  over  57,000,  and  he  divides 
it  up  thus  :  Perak  20,032,  Selangor  29,513,  Negri  Sembilan 
6,929,  Pahang  596,  total  57,070.  Of  these  labourers  43,515 
are  Tamils,  4,999  are  Javanese,  1,961  are  Malays,  and  6,595 
are  Chinese. 

Uganda  Cotton. 

We  learn  from  the  Governor's  report  on  Uganda  that  the 
cotton  industry  is  now  thoroughly  established  in  the  Protectorate, 
and  that  great  progress  continues  to  be  made.  The  export  of 
cotton  rose  from  43  tons  in  1905-6,  to  645  tons  of  ginned,  in 
addition  to  213  tons  of  unginned,  cotton  during  1907-8.  The 
export  of  this  product  during  1908-9  is  believed  to  have  exceeded 
a  total  of  1,100  tons,  representing  a  value  of  nearly  £70,000. 
Continuing  the  Governor  says : — 

Cotton  has  already  taken  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  the 
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country's  products,  and  the  development  of  the  industry  on 
a  great  scale  is  only  checked  by  the  lack  of  transport  facilities 
from  the  interior  to  the  Lake  shore.  Thanks  to  the  intel- 
ligent and  loyal  co-operation  of  the  native  chiefs,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  enforce  stringent  measures  for  the 
complete  eradication  of  various  inferior  varieties  of  cotton 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  country,  and  which  at  one 
time  threatened  seriously  to  affect  the  good  reputation  of  the 
staple  produced  in  the  Protectorate.  The  distribution  of 
approved  seed  is  now  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  nothing  but  "American  Black  Battler"  is  now 
being  grown  by  the  natives.  Seed  farms  have  been  estab- 
lished on  a  large  scale,  and  measures  are  being  taken  to 
check  the  spread  of  insect  pests.  The  progress  of  the 
industry  on  scientific  lines  has  been  retarded  by  the  difficulty 
of  securing  the  necessary  staff  of  competent  instructors.  It 
is  hoped  that  our  requirements  in  this  direction  may  soon  be 
satisfied.  The  Uganda  Company's  ginnery  at  Kampala  has 
been  much  extended,  and  several  new  ginneries  have  been 
established. 

Earthquakes  in  South  Africa. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  (says  the  Times  of 
Natal)  that  shocks  are  quite  a  common  occurrence  in  some  parts 
of  South  Africa.  Within  the  last  two  years  three  shocks — it 
would  be  better  to  describe  them  as  earth-tremors — have  been 
reported  from  the  Transvaal,  East  Griqualand  and  elsewhere.  In 
Kokstad,  where  the  formation  of  the  surrounding  hills  is  strikingly 
volcanic,  these  tremors  have  become  so  familiar  that  they  are 
received  with  equanimity,  and  no  damage,  except  to  crockery,  has 
resulted  from  them.  These  may  be  taken  as  slight  symptoms  of 
internal  disturbances  which  might  be  much  more  serious  had  the 
confining  earth-crust  of  the  sub-continent  been  thinner,  or  had 
the  conditions  leading  to  the  appalling  seismic  disasters  occurring 
in  other  lands  prevailed  here.  We  have  not  come  across  any 
scientific  explanation  of  the  South  African  tremors,  which  appear 
to  be  periodically  recurrent,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  subject 
would  be  full  of  interest,  and  probably  would  serve  to  quell  the 
feelings  of  vague  alarm  which  they  evoke  in  the  community. 

Export  of  Cape  Fruit. 

A  report  on  the  fruit  exported  from  Cape  Town  during  the 
season  1908-09  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Buhner,  the  Govern- 
ment Fruit  Inspector.  The  document  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  boxes  shipped  was  142,794,  of  which  number  he 
inspected  97,554.  The  number  was  made  up  as  follows  : — 31,970 
boxes  of  grapes,  3,190  boxes  of  nectarines,  32,109  boxes  of 
plums,  55,828  boxes  of  pears,  17,295  boxes  of  peaches,  2,006 
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boxes  of  apricots,  and  396  boxes  of  small  lots  of  melons,  apples, 
quinces,  persimmons  and  grenadillas. 

On  Packing. 

From  a  total  number  of  14,941  boxes  inspected  Mr.  Bulmer 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  I  was  only  able  to  put  the  Government  brand  on  the 
small  number  of  5,153  boxes,  but  at  the  same  time  I  only 
rejected  238  boxes  that  I  considered  unfit  for  export.  Very 
few  packers  seem  to  take  the  trouble  with  grapes  that  they 
do  over  other  fruits.  I  found  very  frequently  that  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  bunches  of  grapes  was  spoiled  because  the  packer 
had  not  cut  out  the  green  and  very  much  undersized  berries ; 
further,  I  often  found  that  no  care  had  been  taken  to  grade 
the  fruit,  there  being  fine  bunches  and  bunches  of  very  small 
berries  in  the  same  box.  I  consider  that  packers  would  get 
better  market  results,  presuming  they  wished  to  export 
quantity,  if  they  would  pack  their  grapes  in  two  grades. 
However,  were  I  asked  to  give  advice  on  the  subject,  I 
should  say  do  not  send  the  inferior  grapes. 

"  The  crates  as  recommended  by  the  Trades  Commis- 
sioner seem  to  have  been  a  success.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  the  case  in  every  instance  that  the  shipper  had  put 
his  very  best  fruit  in  the  crates,  and,  therefore,  one  cannot 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  prices  realised  between  the 
crates  and  boxes,  and  further  the  freight  charges  on  a  crate 
which  holds  about  70  Ib.  of  grapes  is  equivalent  to  100  Ib. 
packed  in  boxes,  and  I  fear  that  should  the  crates  be  gener- 
ally used  the  cold  storage  charges  would  have  to  be  increased 
on  account  of  tbe  crates  taking  up  so  much  extra  space,  and 
being  so  very  bulky,  and  needing  more  labour  in  handling." 

On  Quality. 

The  quality  of  pears  shipped  was  very  good,  but  Mr.  Bulmer 
considers  the  proportion  of  small  fruit  shipped  was  too  great,  and 
suggests  that  as  the  main  reason  of  the  prices  ruling  low.  The 
same  criticism  applies  to  plums.  The  proportion  of  small  fruit 
in  peaches  was  also  considerable.  On  the  other  hand  the 
nectarines  were  of  excellent  varieties,  and  very  carefully  graded 
and  packed.  Continuing,  Mr.  Bulmer  observes  : 

"  Only  a  small  quantity  of  apricots  were  inspected,  and 
these  I  consider  only  fair  with  regard  to  quality.  The  other 
fruits  shipped  were  all  more  or  less  of  an  experiment,  and  I 
shall  therefore  make  no  remarks  thereon,  except  to  say  that 
packers  do  not  appear  to  take  enough  care  with  regard  to 
packing  their  melons  at  an  equal  state  of  ripeness.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  found  little  or  no  insect  pests  or  fungoid 
diseases  on  the  fruits." 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

DUEING  the  past  month  the  stock  markets  generally  have  been 
beclouded  by  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  South  African 
market.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  real  cause  of  the  collapse  in 
the  prices  of  Kand  mining  shares.  The  labour  question  has 
doubtless  made  some  holders  nervous,  but  the  weakness  in  the 
market  became  most  acute  after  the  labour  position  had  shown 
signs  of  improvement.  The  political  situation  at  home  has 
exerted  some  influence  on  the  market ;  the  Stock  Exchange 
always  talks  gloomily  about  the  blighting  effect  of  a  general 
election  on  business.  The  monetary  outlook  may  have  started 
the  decline,  but  during  the  past  week  or  two  it  has  so  far 
improved  as  to  be  an  encouraging  factor  rather  than  otherwise. 

Currency  movements  in  India  and  to  India  afford  striking 
evidence  of  the  improvement  in  trade ;  and  the  announcement  of 
the  formation  of  the  important  new  Indian  bank  under  the 
auspices  of  Messrs.  E.  D.  Sassoon  and  Company  comes  at  an 
opportune  moment.  With  a  capital  of  a  million  sterling,  of  which 
half  will  be  called  up,  with  an  influential  board  headed  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and  with  the  Messrs.  Sassoon's  business  as  a 
nucleus,  the  new  institution  should  have  a  great  future  before  it. 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

iJP^I?   :  :  : 

78,006,472 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

% 

if 

Quarterly. 

§%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

70 

8* 

%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
J      „            „      1896-7 

•• 

(a) 
1916 

79£ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L.                       . 

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400  000 

3 

7* 

100 
100 
100 

81*, 
153f 
82 

3f 

4£ 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%  +  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2^%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  -f  \ 
net  earnings      ...           .             / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 
** 

7 

100 
100 

100 

103J 
llli 

148 

HI 
*tt 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  %} 
sur.  profits  (t)    .                             .       / 

2,023,851£ 

oil 

100 

100 

«tt 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  37  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,526,148* 
1,435,650 
8  000  000 

? 

100 
100 
100 

116*. 
120 

82* 

1 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  £  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1  074  700 

4 
3/o 

4* 

5 
3i 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

110 
91 
101 
112*a; 
87 

3| 

I 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar,  Limited    .... 

400,000 
379  580 

? 

5 

100 
100 

140 
104 

5 

4^ 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  

425,000 
1  000  000 

*i 

100 
100 

121 

106* 

$* 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£7  deb.  stock  red.  . 

1,000  ',000 
500  000 

?? 

e»i 

100 
100 

138* 
88 

§f" 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 
Do.  &y  debenture  stock        .           ,     , 

800,000 
550  000 

5* 
5 

100 
100 

95J 
105* 

li* 

411 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    ....           .     •     »/ 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

57* 

*I6 
*tt 

National  Bank  of  India  .     .     .     ,     .  ~ 

64  000 

12 

12* 

42* 

3* 

»«j 

a5 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment*. 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 

An  event  of  far-reaching  importance  both  to  the  Indian 
Government  and  to  the  railways  has  been  the  submission  and 
rejection  of  a  scheme  for  the  modification  of  the  contract  between 
the  Indian  Midland  Company  and  the  Government.  The  existing 
contract,  giving  a  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  dividend  and  a  share  in 
the  surplus  profits,  is  determinable  at  the  option  of  the  Government 
at  the  end  of  1910  or  any  succeeding  tenth  year  on  twelve  months' 
notice;  and  on  the  determination  of  the  contract  the  share 
capital  is  to  be  repaid  at  par.  The  Government  suggested  to  the 
shareholders,  however,  a  modification  of  the  contract  so  that  the 
guaranteed  dividend  should  be  reduced  to  3i  per  cent.,  but  the 
share  in  the  surplus  increased.  This  proposal,  however,  was 
indignantly  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  shareholders,  and  it  now 
remains  for  the  Government  to  put  forward  more  acceptable 
terms,  or  to  allow  the  existing  contract  to  continue  for  another 
ten  years,  or  to  pay  off  the  share  capital  at  par.  The  incident  is 
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important  as  showing  that  Indian  railway  shareholders  in  these 
days  are  not  prepared  apathetically  to  accept  whatever  terms  the 
Indian  Government  may  put  forward,  and  it  no  doubt  foreshadows 
a  more  generous  official  attitude  towards  the  shareholders,  whose 
assistance,  through  their  directorial  representatives,  as  acting 
partners  is  found  to  be  of  so  great  benefit  to  the  state-owned  but 
company-worked  railways  of  India. 

Suffering  from  too  close  a  connection  with  Wall  Street, 
Canadian  Pacific  shares  have  shown  remarkable  little  response 
to  the  splendid  traffic  receipts  the  railway  is  enjoying.  The  latest 
weekly  return  gives  an  increase  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
over  the  return  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  and  the 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  U  Guaranteed 
colonial)  >   by  Great 

1,600,000 

1910 

100 

— 

(l  'Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

103 

3T55 

) 

4%  1884  Kegd.  Stock 

4,815,800 

1909-34 

98s 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,556,500 
11,018,844 

1910-35* 
1938 

101* 

92* 

*¥* 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2i%       „             „     N 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

8& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA., 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    , 

2,045,760 

1941 

87 

8f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

101 

108 

*A 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

81 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .     .     <     . 

164,000 

1949 

83 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  ,      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

85 

8f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

81 

»H 

!l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

103 

8f 

( 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
509,495 

1923 
drawings 

102 
93 

8J 

3| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

107 

4& 

I 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

103 

3f 

>1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds     .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

93 

*& 

[ 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

100J 

4^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

101* 

3f| 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

103 

4! 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yiel 

RAILWAYS. 

°/ 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,460,160 

1 

$100 

181 

3i 

Do.  4%  Preference    .      . 

£10,828,082 

4 

Stock 

103* 

3 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107 

a 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£25,315,001 

4 

108 

3, 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

21 

ni 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

103* 

5* 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

89* 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

3 

5l| 

*} 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed       . 

£9,840,011 

4 

91 

<M 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

130 

^ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock         . 

£15,821,571 

4 

101* 

3i 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 
Bank  of  British  North  America 

140,000 
20,000 

10 
7 

$100 
50 

250 

a 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£19* 

^ 

Canada  Company     .     .     . 

8,319 

31s.  per  sh. 

29 

& 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

97* 

3, 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

8 

5 

a 

6 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def. 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

147* 

Railway  .     .     .           ./Pref. 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

108* 

5) 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3*%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93* 

a* 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4% 

465,115 

1935 

106 

8H 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „  j 

200,000 

1936 

106 

3H 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

aggregate  increase  since  July  1,  the  beginning  of  the  company's 
financial  year,  amounts  to  no  less  than  seven  million  dollars,  the 
gross  receipts  to  date  being  nearly  thirty-seven  million  dollars. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Company,  while  it  cannot  boast  such  huge 
figures  as  these,  is  nevertheless  showing  satisfactory  expansion, 
the  aggregate  increase  in  the  receipts  for  the  half-year  to  date 
being  £282,142.  The  stocks  have  recently  been  depressed,  how- 
ever, by  the  unfortunate  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
completing  its  portion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 
Australian  securities  have  been  swayed  more  by  the  general 
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tendency  of  the  stock  markets  than  by  intrinsic  factors,  which 
seem  bright  enough.  For  one  thing,  as  in  Canada,  so  in 
Australia,  a  bumper  wheat  yield  is  promised,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  at  this  stage  of  the  season.  Some  of  the  land  companies 
are  taking  the  opportunity  to  put  their  capital  accounts  in  order. 
One  important  scheme  having  this  object  in  view  is  that  put 
forward  by  the  Queensland  Investment  and  Land  Mortgage 
Company,  and  the  proposals,  which  are  of  a  very  thorough  nature, 
will  provide  not  only  for  the  extinction  of  the  uncalled  liability  on 
the  shares  but  also  for  the  release  for  revenue  purposes  of  £14,600 
of  capital  and  the  repayment  of  part  of  the  debentures. 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

9,686,300 
16,466,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

108 
98* 
85*. 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3|%        „        1889  (t) 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

103J 

101* 
86 

3|| 

m 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 
"a/£         »»              »      *) 

no/                                                      j\ 
3%                 »»                      »          *) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

102 
104 
97*. 
86 

r*DHKCHto 
HlHHlHHHMW< 

CO  CO  CO  CO 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3£%       „            „      (t) 
3%         „            „      (A 
3%         „            „      (0 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,268,300 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

• 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  $  or 
after. 

102 
101* 
98 

8f 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

101* 
98 
88 
89 

3|% 
3g 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

. 

f£  Inscbd.  Stock    (£) 
»                     M 

3,856,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40t 

97* 
104 

87 

P 

11  Jan.—  1  July. 

o  t 

• 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

m 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

*& 

| 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

*T7* 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

102 

3 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

°h 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

4£ 

7 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

*t 

100 

99 

^ 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

320,000 

4 

100 

102 

3% 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

40 

110 

6A 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .     . 

125,000 

10 

20 

48| 

Mi 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

65£ 

BA 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

100 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12I 

5 

U 

<¥* 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     .     .     .     .     .     ; 

£1,900,000 
154,000 

A 

100 
5 

101£ 

5£ 

3if 

5i* 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .     .     .    '..  . 

£620,000 

^ 

100 

8 

110 

16 

*& 

Do.  4%            „            „          .... 

£1,780,000 

4 

100 

100 

4 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,068,592 

4 

100 

85£ 

4f    . 

£720,073 

5* 

100 

90 

6JL 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 

20,000 

V2 

£4 

212 

77£ 

1  o 

5£ 

South  Australian  Company       .     . 

14,200 

15 

20 

65 

*& 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     *     ..,',- 

42,479 

?£ 

1 

|x 

10 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref.     .     .           .-.',' 

87,500 

5 

10 

10 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 

£460,000 

5 

100 

100J 

Do.  4J%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

*i 

100 

101 

±& 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 

Imperial  defence  looms  largely  in  the  New  Zealand  Budget, 
as  it  must  do  in  the  finances  of  all  the  Australian  colonies.  The 
Dominion's  revenue  for  the  past  financial  year  amounted  to 
£9,001,185  and  the  expenditure  to  £8,785,313.  For  the  coming 
year  a  revenue  of  £9,020,000  and  an  expenditure  of  £9,015,878 
are  estimated.  For  the  fulfilment  of  the  "  Dreadnought "  offer 
a  3£  per  cent,  loan  not  exceeding  two  millions  sterling  is  to  be 
raised,  provision  being  made  for  a  4  per  cent,  sinking  fund 
in  order  to  extinguish  the  loan  in  eighteen  years.  The  naval 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

105 

*A 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

105 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3*%  Stock  (<)    .     .     . 

10,820,402 

1940 

98J 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

86 

SB 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

4g 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  10% 

10 

3^ 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

4 

April—  Oct. 

Ghristchurch   6%) 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

121 

4f 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

119 

4f 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

104 

*tt 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

104 

4| 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7%  Sbares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

6* 

4| 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

97 

5£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 

eo/ 

443,100 

1934 

107 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

5%       ) 
Wellington  6%  Impts.j 
Loan                        ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

110 

—  • 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

116 

4^| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4A%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

102 

45 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  id.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

proposals  involve  altogether  an  expenditure  of  a  quarter  of  million 
sterling  annually,  £150,000  for  the  "  Dreadnought  "  interest  and 
sinking  fund  and  £100,000  as  a  contribution  to  the  Admiralty  to 
cover  the  difference  between  the  Imperial  and  local  rates  of  pay. 

An  exhaustive  review  of  the  position  of  the  South  African 
mining  industry,  and  also  of  gold  mining  in  our  West  African 
possessions  was,  as  usual,  supplied  by  Lord  Harris  in  his  annual 
address  to  the  shareholders  of  the  great  Consolidated  Gold  Fields 
Company  of  South  Africa.  The  Company's  report  showed  a 
profit  for  the  year  amounting  to  £1,283,891,  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  for  the  preceding  year.  From  this  profit  half  a  million 
sterling  is  set  aside  to  insure  against  the  gradual  working-out  of 
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the  crushing  mines  included  in  the  company's  shareholdings, 
provision  is  made  for  dividends  amounting  to  35  per  cent,  for  the 
year  and  £571,084  is  carried  forward  as  undivided  surplus  to  the 
current  year's  accounts.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Lord  Harris 
characterised  this  with  justifiable  pride  as  the  best  report  that 
had  ever  been  issued  to  the  Gold  Fields  shareholders.  With 
reference  to  the  labour  question,  the  chairman  said  that  the 
prospects  of  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  for  the  Rand  had 
improved,  because  the  whole  of  South  Africa  was  now  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Witwatersrand. 

Last  month's  return  of  the  gold  output  from  the  Transvaal 
bore  distinct  traces  of  the  labour  shortage,  the  production  being 
actually  less  than  September's  despite  the  fact  that  October  was 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present. 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4$%  Bonds.     .     .     ,| 
4%  1883  Inscribed      .  n 
4%  1886         „ 
3$%  1886       „         (ft. 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

£ 
550,100 

3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,214 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 
101$ 
101$ 
99 
85$ 

*& 

1 

SF 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4$%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  t)     .'  . 
3$%         „        t)     .     . 
3%           ,,        t)     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

105 
106$ 
97$ 
86 

3H 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

95$ 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

'  i 

£ 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

663,000 

1954 

99 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,861,750 

1953 

103 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

103 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

98 

4£ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    .     . 
Pietermaritzburg  4% 

100,000 
825,000 

1930 
1949-53 

92 
99 

a 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 
Pretoria  4%     .     .  *   . 
Rand  Water  Board  4% 

376,946 
1,000,000 
3,400,000 

1964 
1939 
1935 

99 
102$ 
101 

f 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5°/  Debs 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

90it 

gi 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

99 

5 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,856,300 

i 

5 

100 

86J 

5f 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

5$ 

5 

4| 

5| 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

160,000 

5 

£51 

(73 

4 

Natal  Bank  £10          .... 

148,232 

8 

2i 

of 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      .     . 

110,000 

nil 

10* 

111 

_ 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .     . 

61,941 

11 

25 

62£ 

4| 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     .     .  '  . 

60,000 

nil 

5 

2f 



South  African  Breweries      .... 

965,279 

15 

1 

12f 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .     . 

6,171,244 

nil 

1 

1|0 

nil 

Do.  5°/  Debs.  Red.     .     . 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

1  0di 

4? 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

3 

5 

3f 

*4 

4 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 

7 

3 

* 

one  day  longer.    This  table  gives  the  returns  month  by  month  for 
several  years  past. 


x     — 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739!  1,568,508 

1,226,846 

February 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664   1,545,371 

1,229,726 

March 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,8151     ,698,340 

1,309,329 

April  .      .            2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785      .695,550 

1,299,576 

May  .      . 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

,768,734 

1,335,826 

June  . 

2,621,818 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

,751,412 

1,309,231 

July  .      . 

2,636,965 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

,781,944 

1,307,621 

August    . 

2,597,646 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

,820,4961  1^326!  468 

September 

2,575,760 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

,769,124 

1,326,506 

October  .         i  2,558,902 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

,765,047 

1,383,167 

November 

— 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

,804,253 

1,427,947 

December 

— 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

,833,295 

1,538,800 

Total  *    . 

25,816,820 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

The  native  labour  return  showed,  however,  that  during  the 
month  the  corner  had  been  turned  and  instead  of  a  loss  on  the 
month  there  was  a  net  gain  of  894  hands.  The  large  addition  of 
nearly  8,000  shown  in  the  aggregate  figures  for  the  end  of  October 
in  the  following  table  is  due  to  the  inclusion  for  the  Qrst  time  of 
the  natives  employed  by  the  Premier  Diamond  Company  and  the 
East  Eand  Extension  Company,  which  have  recently  joined  the 
Band  Native  Labour  Association. 
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Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

August     1907 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September  ,, 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October       ,, 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November  „ 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December  ,, 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February    „ 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March         ,, 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April            „ 
May 

10,290 
8,149 

9,159 
9,644 

1,131 

1,495* 

130,991 
129,496 

24,059 
21,667 

June 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

August         , 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September  , 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October       , 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November   , 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December    , 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February    „ 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March         „ 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June           „ 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August        „ 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September  ,, 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October       „ 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,563* 

— 

*  Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 
Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 


Ehodesia's  gold  output  for  last  month  showed  some  recovery, 
but  did  not  come  up  to  some  previous  returns  of  the  current  year, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  giving  the  monthly 
returns  for  four  years  past. 


MONTH. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January                        . 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February                 ;-.;,; 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March                            .    , 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April.      :                    ,  . 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May  . 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June  . 

217,600 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July  .v 

225,234 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

228,296 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September                    v     ... 

213,249 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October                        •. 

222,653 

205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November                     .  .    • 

— 

196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

— 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total 

2,154,064 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

Eubber  shares  have  rested  on  their  oars  during  the  past  month, 
but  the  production  of  rubber  continues  to  expand  and  good  prices 
are  still  being  realised.  Practical  evidence  of  prosperity  is 
afforded  by  the  announcement  of  an  interim  dividend  tff  Is.  ±d. 
per  two-shilling  share  by  the  Vallambrosa  Company,  implying  a 
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total  dividend  of  150  per  cent,  for  the  year,  which,  at  the  present 
quotation,  will  give  a  yield  of  over  13  per  cent,  per  annum. 

CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3$%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

97 

3f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

8 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

91 

ft 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  8J%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

98 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

107 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3$%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

98 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius   3%  guar.'i 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  j 

600,000 

1940 

95 

8*fc 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

106 

3ft 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

714,339 
422,593 

1929-54f 
1917-42* 

97* 
101 

8f 

3& 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

85 

8H 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4  5s. 

£91 

H 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments 

RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

Anglo-Malay     
Batu  Tiga    ... 

150,000 
60,000 

Acres. 
3,364 
1  523 

2s. 
£1 

2s. 
£1 

14s.  6d. 
HI 

Bukit  Rajah      
Consolidated  Malay     .... 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 
Kepitigalla        .                      . 

66,700 
62,007 
305,860 
225  000 

2,368 
1,610 
4,598 
3  294 

£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

15s 

Kuala  Lumpur 

180  000 

2  534 

£1 

£1 

415 

Lanadron 

262  245 

4,570 

£1 

10s 

*TB 
2JL  DHL 

66  024 

5  658 

2s 

2s 

23s  9d 

Pataling 

22,500 

1,454 

2s 

2s 

25s  9d 

Straits  (Bertam)     
Vallambrosa      

174,615 
50,600 

2,270 
1,807 

£1 
2s. 

£1 
2s. 

33s.  6d. 
24s. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt 

£7,507,000 
£55  971  960 

3 

4 

99 
100 

99 
102 

3 

07 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

22 

&8 

Bank  of  Egypt      

50  000 

17 

12* 

36A 

513 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „              „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

ej 

7 

10 

T 

9i 

4A 

>,      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3* 

100 

86 

3 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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THE    SENATE    OF   THE   AUSTRALIAN 
COMMONWEALTH 

BY  F.   A.   W.    GISBORNE 

JUST  as  in  the  Old  Country  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  is  being  riveted  on  the  House  of  Lords,  so  in 
Australia  much  attention  is  being  paid  at  the  present  time  to  the 
Federal  Upper  Chamber.  The  Senate,  as  is  well-known,  contains 
thirty-six  members,  six  representing  each  State.  Of  these,  half 
retire  at  the  end  of  every  period  of  three  years,  and  the  next 
triennial  election  will  occur  early  in  1910,  concurrently,  in  all 
probability,  with  the  elections  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  present  Mr.  Deakin's  Government  can  rely  on  the  certain 
support  of  twenty  members  in  the  Senate,  thus  having  a  sub- 
stantial majority  over  the  Opposition.  And,  inasmuch  as  eleven 
of  the  latter  will  vacate  their  seats  next  year,  whereas  only  seven 
of  the  Ministerial  Senators  will  have  to  face  the  electors,  there  is 
a  strong  probability  that  the  present  Labour  minority  will  be  yet 
further  reduced  within  a  few  months.  In  consequence,  should 
the  Deakin-Cook  alliance  survive  the  next  dissolution,  as  most 
intelligent  Australians  hope  it  will,  the  forces  of  the  coalition 
may  feel  sure  of  holding  a  commanding  position  in  the  Senate 
after  the  elections,  however  matters  may  stand  in  the  other 
House.  In  the  unlikely  event  of  the  Labour  Party  securing  a 
majority  of  seats  in  the  Lower  Chamber,  a  Labour  Government 
would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  any  of  its  measures  save 
in  a  very  modified  form.  The  veto  of  the  Senate  would  check  all 
extravagant  legislation,  so  long  as  the  anti-Socialist  members  held 
together. 
VOL.  XVIII.— No.  108.  2  D 
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In  the  event  of  a  determined  effort  being  made  by  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  force  measures  that  were 
repugnant  to  the  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  into  law 
the  provisions  in  the  Constitution  relating  to  deadlocks  would 
come  into  operation.  These  require,  first,  a  delay  of  three 
months  after  the  Senate  has  rejected  the  measures  passed  by  the 
Lower  House,  or  amended  it  in  a  manner  disapproved  of  by  the 
latter,  and  then  its  reconsideration.  Should  it  again  be  carried 
and  the  Senate  a  second  time  reject  it,  or  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, a  simultaneous  dissolution  of  both  Houses  might  be 
ordered  by  the  Governor-General,  provided  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  not  within  six  months  of  its  expiry  by  effluxion 
of  time.  Should  no  agreement  be  reached  by  the  new  Houses 
sitting  separately,  a  joint  sitting  would  be  held,  and  the  question 
at  issue  finally  decided  by  an  absolute  majority.  These  elaborate 
provisions  make  the  position  of  a  dissentient  and  resolute  majority 
in  the  Senate  a  very  strong  one.  In  fact,  only  an  exceptionally 
determined  Ministry  supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  venture  to  assail  it. 

So  far,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the 
Australian  Legislature  has  not  justified  the  hopes  confidently 
expressed  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  and  it  is  now  regarded  with 
feelings  more  akin  to  contempt  than  respect  by  the  general  public. 
Its  primary  function,  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution,  was  to  conserve  State  rights,  and  to  prevent  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  larger  States,  by  their  numerical  preponderance 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  enforcing  legislation  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  the  smaller  States.  Had  not  equal  representation 
in  the  Senate  been  granted  to  the  latter  there  would  have  been 
no  union.  A  guardian  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  an  exponent 
of  the  wishes  of  the  cultured  classes  in  the  community,  the  Senate 
cannot  pretend  to  be,  being  elected  on  the  widest  possible  basis. 
Manhood  and  womanhood  suffrage  applies  to  it  as  to  the  other 
House,  and  both  are  "  popular "  in  the  fullest  sense.  Milton's 
opinion  recorded  in  his  pamphlet*  describing  the  Puritan  re- 
former's ideal  commonwealth,  "  there  is  little  virtue  in  number," 
carried  no  weight  with  the  founders  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth. At  the  last  Federal  elections  over  a  million  persons 
voted  to  elect  members  to  fill  the  eighteen  vacant  seats  in  the 
Senate,  while  twice  that  number  might  have  voted.  On  the 
other  hand,  slightly  less  than  a  million  votes  were  recorded  at  the 
simultaneous  election  of  seventy-five  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Owing  to  the  differences  in  population  that 
prevail  among  the  States  there  are  naturally  corresponding 
differences  in  representative  capacity  among  the  Senators.  Thus, 
*  "  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth." 
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taking  as  a  basis  the  numbers  enrolled  at  the  time  the  last 
elections  were  held,  each  Tasmanian  Senator  represents  approxi- 
mately 15,000  electors,  whereas  his  colleague  from  New  South 
Wales  nominally  speaks  for  about  100,000  persons  in  excess  of 
that  number.  These  disparities  -cause  much  distress  to  the 
democratic  worshipper  of  majorities,  who  unreservedly  accepts 
the  bold  doctrine  that  the  man  who  is  elected  by  1,000  voters, 
irrespective  of  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  latter,  must 
be  ten  limes  as  capable  for  legislation  as  he  who  represents  only 
100.  These  arguments  are  good  arithmetic,  but  are  hardly 
supported  by  experience  and  history.  They  imply,  for  instance, 
that,  as  a  statesman,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  worth  a  whole  regiment  of 
Pitts. 

The  Senate  therefore,  theoretically  speaking,  is  the  State 
Bights  House  in  the  Commonwealth  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Representatives  embodying  the  principle  of  Australian  unity. 
But  as  a  champion  of  State  interests,  or  indeed  of  any  others, 
save  perhaps  the  pecuniary  interests  of  its  members,  the  Senate 
has  proved  hitherto  a  lamentable  failure.  It  has  throughout 
been  dominated  by  the  party,  or  combined  parties,  that  repre- 
sented a  majority  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  has  not 
on  a  single  occasion  taken  up  an  independent  attitude.  Instead 
of  being  a  chamber  of  revision  it  has  merely  been  a  chamber  of 
affirmation.  Instead  of  acting  as  a  curb  it  has  proved  rather  a 
spur.  Indeed,  the  most  extravagant  legislative  experiments  have 
invariably  been  welcomed  by  an  eager  majority  in  the  Senate.  It 
has  absolutely  disregarded  again  and  again  the  wishes  expressed 
by  the  State  Governments,  wishes  reflecting  those  of  the  peoples 
of  the  individual  States,  concerning  financial  and  other  questions. 
Endowed  with  constitutional  powers  equal  in  every  respect  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  companion  branch  of  the  Legislature,  save 
only  that  it  is  debarred  from  initiating  revenue  bills  (though  it 
may  reject,  or  "  suggest "  amendments  to  these)  it  has  contented 
itself  hitherto  with  being  a  mere  echo  and  reflection  of  the  other 
Chamber.  Its  debates  have  been  mere  forms,  and  have  evinced 
no  high  degree  of  political  intelligence — the  Chamber,  in  short, 
has  been  but  a  costly  incubus  on  the  people.  The  reasons  for 
the  pitiable  legislative  paralysis  that  has  throughout  afflicted  the 
Senate  deserve  consideration,  and  possible  remedies  might  be 
suggested. 

Speaking  in  a  broad  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the  reasons 
referred  to  are  but  two  in  number.  These  are  uniformity  of 
franchise  with  the  House  of  [Representatives,  and  a  vicious 
method  of  election.  As  regards  the  former,  to  expect  measures 
to  be  improved  by  a  second  Chamber  elected  by  exactly  the  same 
constituents  as  the  first  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  to 
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purify  a  liquid,  already  passed  through  one  sieve,  by  straining  it 
through  another  of  exactly  the  same  mesh.  Identity  of  franchise 
can  only  mean  identity  of  political  opinion.  Mr.  Smith  as  elector 
for  the  Senate  is  not  likely  to  reverse  the  vote  recorded  by  Mr. 
Smith  as  elector  for  the  House  of  Representatives.  During  the 
protracted  debates  that  preceded  the  acceptance  by  the  States  of 
a  Federal  Constitution,  great  differences  of  opinion  were  displayed 
concerning  the  election  and  powers  of  the  Senate.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  larger  States  desired  to  make  that  body 
practically  impotent.  They  professed  to  fear  that  a  powerful 
Senate  in  which  all  the  States  enjoyed  equal  representation 
would  enable  a  combination  of  the  four  smaller  States  at  any 
time  to  coerce  the  two  larger.  On  the  other  hand  the  delegates 
of  the  smaller  States,  with  more  reason,  contended  that  a  Senate 
subordinate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  would  place  them 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  two  most  populous  States.  When 
we  see  that  to-day  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-five  members  in  the 
Lower  Chamber  no  fewer  than  forty-nine  belong  to  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  while  territories  exceeding  in  area  three- 
quarters  of  the  continent  return  but  twenty-six  members,  it  is 
clear  that  those  contentions  were  justified.  A  strong  Senate  in 
which  all  States,  great  and  small,  should  rank  as  equal  was 
insisted  on,  and  in  the  end  this  was  agreed  to.  Nevertheless,  though 
strong  so  far  as  constitutional  powers  were  concerned,  provisions 
were  introduced  that  practically  forbade  the  Upper  Chamber  ever 
to  make  use  of  its  strength. 

The  United  States  Constitution  was  professedly  adopted  as 
the  model  of  that  for  federated  Australia.  But  most  unfortu- 
nately important  safeguards  are  omitted.  In  the  United  States 
each  of  the  two  Senators  representing  an  individual  State  must 
be  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age  ;  he  must  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  State  he  represents  ;  and,  instead  of  being  directly  elected 
by  the  people,  he  is  chosen  for  the  term  of  six  years  by  the  State 
Legislature.  He  must  also  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  country  for 
nine  years.  These  salutary  checks  exclude  in  a  large  degree  the 
mere  political  adventurer  from  the  American  Senate,  whose 
members,  whatever  failings  may  be  attributed  to  them,  have  at 
least  shown  throughout  a  high  degree  of  capacity  for  public 
business. 

In  Australia  the  term  "senator"  is  frequently  a  ludicrous 
misnomer.  The  bearer  of  the  dignified  title  may  be  a  youth 
just  twenty-one  years  of  age,  newly  released  from  school. 
The  residence  qualification  is  only  for  three  years,  and  the 
senator  may  be,  and  usually  is,  a  resident  of  the  State  which  he 
represents.  There  is  no  property  qualification  whatever,  nor  any 
guarantee  of  experience  or  practical  ability.  In  the  election  of 
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Senators  each  State  is  required  to  vote  as  a  single  electorate,  a 
most  baneful  provision,  for  it  has  necessarily  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  pernicious  "  ticket "  system.  This  has  been  the  prime 
cause  of  Labour  supremacy  in  the  Senate  hitherto  ;  for  the  great 
mass  of  manual  workers  vote  solidly  for  the  candidates  selected 
by  their  central  organisation,  and  again  and  again,  although  in  an 
absolute  minority,  have  carried  every  seat  vacant  in  a  State 
against  their  more  numerous  but  divided  antagonists.  The  con- 
sequences need  scarcely  be  specified.  Defence  of  the  interests  of 
property  can  hardly  be  expected  of  men,  a  large  number  of 
whom,  possessing  little  or  nothing  themselves,  deny  property  any 
rights  whatever. 

Socialism  in  Australia  as  well  as  elsewhere  is  indeed  only 
cupidity  under  another  name.  As  to  State  rights  the  Labour 
member  recognises  none.  The  caucus  is  to  him  the  supreme 
authority,  and  the  interest  of  his  particular  class  he  looks  upon 
as  paramount.  The  party  in  fact  boasts  its  cosmopolitanism 
and  indifference  to  local  ties.  The  labour  voter  in  Western 
Australia  pursues  just  the  same  objects  as  his  brother  in  Victoria 
or  Queensland.  All  aim  alike  at  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  and  the  enlargement  of  its  powers 
at  the  expense  of  the  States,  knowing  that  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  Central  Government  affords  them  the  easiest  and 
shortest  battle  to  success.  A  Federal  Parliament  dominating  the 
State  Legislatures  and  itself  dominated  by  the  caucus — this  is 
the  aspiration  of  the  political  working  man.  Its  realisation 
every  intelligent  and  patriotic  Australian  citizen  will  strenuously 
oppose. 

The  "  ticket "  and  "  caucus "  systems,  encouraged  by  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  electoral  laws,  have  been  the  prime 
agents  hitherto  in  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  for  useful  legislation.  Politics  have  been  far  too 
much  machine  made.  Ignoring  the  wise  and  wholesome  prin- 
ciples formulated  by  Burke  in  his  famous  speech  at  Bristol  the 
Labour  organisations  have  converted  their  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives into  mere  voting  automata.  Perfect  political  homo- 
geneity exists  between  these  bodies  wherever  located ;  and  the 
party  "  platform  " — to  borrow  the  hideous  Americanism  now 
in  vogue — is  universally  accepted.  To  show  how  completely 
the  hands  of  a  Labour  nominee  to  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  tied  the  pledge  which  every  candidate  for  a  seat  is 
required  to  take  may  be  given,  as  quoted  lately  in  Parliament 
by  a  Labour  member,  Mr.  Hall,  M.H.A.  It  runs  as  follows : 

I  hereby  pledge  myself  not  to  oppose  the  candidates  selected  by  the  recog- 
nised political  Labour  organisations,  and,  if  elected,  to  do  my  utmost  to  carry 
out  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Australian  Labour  Party's  platform,  and  on 
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all  questions  affecting  the  platform  to  vote  as  a  majority  of  the  Parliamentary 
party  may  decide  at  a  duly  constituted  caucus  meeting. 

As  the  "principles  embodied  in  the  platform  "  threaten  every 
stable  industry  in  Australia  with  destruction,  and  include  the 
whole  range  of  predatory  schemes  that  are  embraced  by  the 
comprehensive  title  "  nationalisation,"  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  little  room  left  for  the  exercise  of  free  judgment.  Both  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Labour 
member  is  the  slave  of  the  caucus,  and  he  votes  to  order.  The 
whole  system  is  the  negation  of  representative  government  in  the 
true  sense.  The  Labour  Senator  obediently  ratifies  the  decrees 
first  pronounced  by  the  spokesman  of  his  party  in  the  Lower 
Chamber,  where  the  policy  to  be  pursued  is  really  dictated. 

To  remedy  this  mischievous  state  of  things  it  seems  absolutely 
necessary  at  the  outset  that  the  single  electorate  system  should 
be  abolished.  The  elective  principle  must,  of  course,  be  retained 
though  it  might  with  advantage  be  indirectly  applied.  An 
Australian  House  of  Lords  is  an  impossibility.  A  body  of  that 
kind  cannot  be  created ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  long  course  of 
historical  evolution.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  also,  that  the 
hereditary  principle  is  scouted  by  the  modern  democrat,  who, 
while  priding  himself  on  the  ancestry  of  his  horse  or  his  dog, 
thinks  little  of  his  own,  and  less  of  that  of  his  neighbour.  Yet 
even  the  most  enlightened  reformer  to-day  might  well  weigh 
with  attention  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  chief  founder  of 
the  American  Constitution,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
republican  America  has  yet  produced.  "To  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  checks,"  said  Hamilton,  "  the  British  owe  the  excellence 
of  their  Constitution.  Their  House  of  Lords  is  a  most  noble 
institution.  Having  nothing  to  hope  for  by  a  change,  and  a 
sufficient  interest  by  means  of  their  property  in  being  faithful 
to  the  national  interest,  they  form  a  permanent  barrier  against 
every  pernicious  innovation  whether  attempted  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  or  of  the  Commons."  It  is  from  the  latter,  unques- 
tionably, "pernicious"  innovations  are  now  to  be  feared  in 
England.  In  Australia  a  "  permanent  barrier  "  is  much  needed 
against  the  usurpation  of  legislative  power  by  a  secret  and 
entirely  irresponsible  body,  neither  representative  in  character, 
nor  possessed  of  any  real  claims  to  the  public  respect. 

The  substitution  of  the  American  system  of  appointment  of 
Senators  for  that  now  prevailing  in  Australia  would  undoubtedly 
lead  to  a  great  improvement  and  raise  the  tone  of  the  Common- 
wealth Legislature  in  a  marked  degree.  But  for  a  better  model 
we  must  go  further.  The  great  prototype  of  all  legislative 
chambers,  the  Roman  Senate,  might  well  be  taken  as  a  guide, 
making  due  allowance  of  course  for  changed  conditions.  The 
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Roman  Senate  in  the  great  days  of  the  Republic,  we  know, 
admitted  only  to  its  ranks  men  of  mature  age,  weighty  character, 
and  wide  experience.  The  majority  of  the  members  had  held 
one  or  more  of  the  four  great  State  magistracies  prior  to  their 
election,  so  they  had  enjoyed  a  training  in  practical  adminis- 
tration. 

Subject  only  to  the  quinquennial  censorial  revision  of  the 
lists,  Roman  Senators,  once  appointed,  held  office  for  life.  Thus 
they  were  independent  of  the  vagaries  of  popular  opinion,  and 
could  pursue  a  consistent  line  of  policy.  At  the  same  time  since 
aediles,  quaestors,  praetors,  and  consuls,  were  originally  elected 
by  a  popular  vote,  though  afterwards  nominated  to  the  Senate, 
their  authority  originated  in  the  people  to  whom  indirectly  they 
owed  their  final  appointments.  This  admirable  system  reconciled 
the  representative  principle  with  stability ;  freedom  with  strength 
and  continuity  of  policy.  It  might  humbly  be  suggested  that 
an  Australian  Senate  composed  of  ex-Ministers,  and  perhaps 
Judges  of  the  different  States,  and  appointed  either  for  life  or 
for  long  periods  by  the  local  Legislatures,  would  bring  the  ex- 
cellent Roman  system  into  conformity  with  modern  conditions. 
We  might  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  create  an  "  assembly  of  kings  " 
like  that  of  old,  but  it  is  certainly  possible  for  the  Common- 
wealth Legislature  by  a  wise  alteration  of  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion to  establish  a  body  which  would  possess  the  qualifications 
of  wisdom,  proved  capacity  and  experience  in  a  far  higher  degree 
than  the  Australian  Senate  can  now  claim.  In  such  a  body  the 
voice  of  the  demagogue  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  heard,  and  the 
politician  would  yield  to  the  statesman.  Under  its  protection, 
not  only  would  legitimate  State  claims  be  satisfied,  but  order 
would  be  established,  and  the  perpetual  oscillations  of  policy 
that  now  unsettle  industry  and  commerce  would  be  prevented. 

The  Commonwealth  would  then  possess  a  real  Chamber  of 
revision ;  the  machinery  of  government  would  be  bi-cameral  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name.  Of  the  great  examples  of  all  modern 
legislative  bodies  that  bear  its  august  name  Mommsen  wrote : 
"  The  Roman  Senate  was  the  noblest  embodiment  of  the  nation, 
and  in  consistency  and  political  sagacity,  in  unanimity  and 
patriotism,  in  grasp  of  power  and  unwavering  courage  the  fore- 
most political  corporation  of  all  times."  May  a  reformed 
Australian  Senate  hereafter  deserve  the  same  magnificent 
eulogium. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOKNE. 
TASMANIA,  Nov.  11. 
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ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,  C.B. 

I. 

IT  is,  I  venture  to  think,  somewhat  unfortunate  that  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  drag  our  political  relations  with 
a  foreign  and  friendly  power  into  the  arena  of  a  General  Election, 
more  especially  seeing  that  elections,  at  any  rate  in  this  country, 
are  invariably  fought  on  party  issues  only,  and  the  methods  of 
placing  these  issues  before  the  electorate  are  not  always  what  the 
more  sober-minded  of  British  people  could  wish.  Not  so  long 
ago,  if  I  remember  rightly,  when  the  Unionist  party  was  in 
power  at  Westminster,  the  Liberal  organs  vied  with  one  another 
in  casting  suspicion  on  the  actions  of  Germany,  and  particularly 
was  this  the  case  in  respect  to  the  Baghdad  railway.  Now  all 
that  seems  to  have  changed,  the  boot  appears  to  be  on  the  other 
foot,  and  we  find  Unionist  organs  occupying  the  position  vacated 
by  their  political  foes. 

Hitherto  foreign  politics  have  been  regarded  as  outside  party, 
and  the  change  comes  as  a  rude  and  unwelcome  shock.  Nor  is 
the  position  rendered  any  more  tenable  by  the  substitution  of 
considered  journalistic  opinion  for  the  views  of  irresponsible 
writers  who  by  the  very  simple  process  of  log-rolling  are  for  the 
time  being  foisted  on  the  public  as  great  thinkers  and  single- 
minded  patriots.  One  of  these  writers,  I  see,  is  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  testimonial  from  a  pro-consul  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  inside  information  as  to  the  movements  in 
foreign  chancelleries  are  of  so  unique  a  character  that  it  will 
surprise  some  of  his  many  friends  to  find  him  making  common 
cause  with  opinions  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he 
would  have  set  aside  unhesitatingly  as  not  to  be  received  without 
official  inquiry  and  investigation.  For  myself  I  place  no  faith  in 
violent  utterances  of  any  kind.  It  is  as  easy  for  a  clever  penman 
to  employ  invective  with  temporary  success  as  it  is  for  the  orator 
to  lash  into  fury  an  audience  by  appealing  to  passion  and  prejudice. 
Not  that  I  believe  in  the  sudden  conversion  of  Liberals  to  all 
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things  German,  especially  when  they  leave  out  the  one  essential, 
that  of  a  commercial  tariff,  but  I  deprecate  the  adoption  by 
Unionists  of  tactics  very  similar  to  those  employed  by  the 
Government  in  the  Debate  on  the  Naval  Estimates. 

Regarding  England's  relations  with  other  Powers  this  country 
has  always  accepted  without  demur  the  statements  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  as 
both  the  representatives  of  these  offices  have  officially  and  publicly 
announced  that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  a  full  and  friendly 
understanding  between  this  country  and  Germany  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  a  mistaken  policy  to  say  or  do  anything  that  may 
have  the  effect  of  further  postponing  the  coming  to  pass  of  a 
condition  of  things  so  eminently  to  the  advantage  commercially 
and  politically  of  the  British  people  and  the  British  nation.  But 
in  stating  this  to  be  my  belief  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  am 
not  fully  aware  of  the  efforts  that  Germany  is  making  to  secure 
for  herself  a  powerful  navy.  Such  a  course  naturally  makes  it 
necessary  for  us  to  look  to  our  laurels  and  to  see  that  come  what 
may  we  are  and  always  will  be  in  a  position  to  defend  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  both  on  sea  and  land.  Instead,  however,  of  concen- 
trating our  vision  on  our  own  navy  and  our  own  dockyards  and  our 
own  personnel,  we  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  trying  to  hide  our  own 
deficiencies  in  these  respects  by  doing  everything  we  can  to  draw 
public  attention  to  what  is  being  done  in  Germany.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  our  business  should  be  to  put  our  own  house  in  order  and 
not  to  quarrel  with  our  neighbour  for  putting  his  house  in  order. 
It  is  only  human  that  we  should  feel  a  little  jealous  of  a  country 
that  can  obtain  so  easily  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  its  naval 
programme,  while  in  this  country  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
finds  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  his  own  followers  to  vote  his 
naval  estimates.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  reading  every  kind  of 
hostility  to  England  in  everything  that  Germany  does.  Bather 
let  us  march  onward  together.  With  England  and  Germany 
friends  the  peace  of  Europe  is  safe,  but  if  the  two  nations  fall  out 
it  will  be  a  most  distressful  day  for  all  mankind. 

That  there  are  persons  in  Germany  who  seek  to  stir  up  strife 
with  us  I  do  not  deny,  but  fortunately  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  both  countries  entertain  feelings  of  peace  and  good-will 
towards  one  another.  Commercially  we  are,  and  must  be, 
rivals,  but  with  a  tariff  on  both  sides  the  rivalry  should  be  a  fair 
rivalry,  and  then,  so  far  as  commerce  goes,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  ruffle  the  most  ardent  of  British  traders.  But  commercial 
rivalry  is  one  thing  and  ill  relations  are  another.  While  giving 
full  play  to  the  one,  let  us  studiously  avoid  the  other.  I  would 
earnestly  ask  the  discontented  on  both  sides  to  avoid  any  further 
pinpricking.  Personally  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
"  VOL.  XVIII.— No.  108.  2  E 
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the  thrusts  of  individuals,  but  if  persisted  in  they  may  lead  to 
irritation,  and  irritation  in  international  affairs  has  been  known 
to  upset  the  most  friendly  relations.  Now  neither  England  nor 
Germany  want  upsets,  and  this  is  the  view,  not  alone  of  myself, 
but  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides. 

Last  month  I  quoted  in  support  of  the  same  contention  what 
the  Prime  Minister  said  at  the  Mansion  House  on  England's  rela- 
tions with  Germany.  Since  then  we  have  had  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  the  new 
German  Imperial  Chancellor,  and  this  is  what  he  has  said : 

I  can,  I  think,  correctly  describe  the  state  of  official  Anglo- 
German  relations  by  the  following  statement : —  English 
statesmen,  and  especially  the  present  Prime  Minister,  have 
in  recent  speeches  described  the  restoration  of  good  relations 
between  England  and  Germany  as  an  important  task  of  wise 
statesmanship.  I  can  from  this  place  with  nothing  but  sin- 
cerity and  complete  conviction*  reciprocate  this  statement  of 
views  and  of  attitude.  I  am  certain  that  we  come  the  closer 
to  the  goal  at  which  we  are  both  aiming,  and  that  we  thereby 
the  better  serve  the  true  interests  of  both  countries  the  more 
freely  and  loyally  this  view  is  put  into  practice  in  the  conduct 
and  the  solution  of  questions  which  affect  both  countries.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  from  the  British  point 
of  view,  and,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  when  both  Govern- 
ments are  of  one  opinion  and  both  peoples  are  of  the  same 
opinion,  do  not  let  a  position  of  such  strength  and  of  such 
importance  to  world  interests  and  world  politics  be  imperilled 
by  hysterical  outbursts  which,  however  much  they  may  be 
intended  for  one  object,  may,  if  unchecked,  have  the  effect  of 
achieving  another,  that  of  undoing  all  the  good  that  has  been 
done  by  those  acts  of  mutual  forbearance  and  reciprocity  to  which 
the  German  Colonial  Secretary  drew  attention  during  his  visit  to 
England  last  month  and  which  met  with  so  cordial  and  apprecia- 
tive a  reception  from  large  and  distinguished  audiences. 

That  Germany  is  bent  on  extending  her  trade  is  certain,  but, 
as  Count  Bernstorff — the  able  son  of  an  able  father  and  one  of 
England's  oldest  friends — now  German  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, recently  observed,  "  trade  rivalry  should  never  lead  to  war." 
There  are,  however,  persons  who  insist  that  Germany  is  seeking 
further  aggrandisement  oversea.  I  have  not  myself  been  able  to 
trace  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  that 
would  justify  credence  being  given  to  these  opinions.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  Count  Bernstorff  publicly  denning  the  foreign 
policy  of  Germany  as  "  purely  commercial  and  without  any  terri- 
torial ambitions  or  deep-seated  designs  against  other  States  and 

*  See  recent  speech  in  the  Eeichstag. 
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the  existing  balance  of  power  in  the  world."  Eef erring  to  the 
development  of  the  German  navy,  the  same  authority  declared 
that  it  was  carried  out  with  the  like  idea  to  protect  foreign 
trade  and  the  mercantile  marine,  "  but,"  he  added,  "  we  do  not 
desire  to  rule  the  waves,  and  the  development  of  our  navy  need 
not  therefore  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  anybody."  A  section 
of  the  Pan-German  writers  took  umbrage  at  this  speech,  con- 
tending, just  as  certain  writers  in  this  country  contend,  that  the 
speech  was  not  representative  of  their  way  of  thinking.  Dealing 
the  other  night  in  the  Keichstag  with  the  matter,  Herr  von 
Schoen,  the  German  Foreign  Secretary,  reviewed  the  position 
thus : — 

They  would  [he  said]  have  observed  the  constant  attempts  to  work  up 
public  opinion  in  America  in  an  anti-German  sense.  It  was  represented  that 
German  policy  aimed,  first,  at  a  war  against  England,  and  then  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  colonial  Empire  in  South  Brazil.  To  make  the  thing  plausible, 
attention  was  called  to  the  utterances  of  writers  of  the  Pan-German  school,  or, 
to  be  more  accurate,  of  those  who  were  regarded  abroad  as  Pan-Germans.  He 
must  remark  that  he  distinguished  between  the  activity  of  the  Pan-German 
League  as  such  and  statements  for  which  the  League  was  not  responsible.  It 
was  not,  moreover,  of  the  Pan-German  League  that  Count  Bernstorff  had 
spoken.  He  knew  that  the  last  thing  Pan-German  writers  desired  was  to 
damage  German  interests  abroad  and  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Empire's 
representatives.  But  it  was  a  simple  fact  that  the  anti-German  Press  equipped 
itself  to  a  large  extent  out  of  so-called  Pan-Germanic  literature  and  sought  to 
identify  the  schemes  therein  suggested  with  the  official  policy  of  the  Empire. 
It  then  became  necessary  to  reassert  the  line  between  phantasy  and  reality. 
Everybody  who  knew  Count  Bernstorff  would  know  that  he  could  not  be 
guilty  of  hostilities  against  good  German  patriots,  but  he  (the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary) must  shelter  the  Ambassador  against  attacks.* 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  representative  Germans  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  non-representative  Germans  just  as  representative 
Englishmen  suffer  at  the  hands  of  non-representative  English- 
men. 

II. 

The    German    Emperor's    speech    at    the    opening    of    the 
Reichstag  concluded  thus  : 

In  order  to  assure  tranquil  and  rigorous  development  to 
the  German  people,  my  Government  is  constantly  endeavour- 
ing to  cultivate  and  consolidate  peaceful  and  amicable 
relations  with  the  other  Powers.  With  satisfaction  I  see 
that  the  agreement  arrived  at  with  the  French  Government 
regarding  Morocco  is  being  carried  out  in  a  spirit  which 
thoroughly  answers  the  purpose  of  adjusting  mutual  interests. 
In  the  German  Empire,  as  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  the  day  has  been  faithfully  recalled  when  a 

*  See  Times  report. 
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century  ago  the  alliance  of  the  two  Powers,  which  was 
later  extended  to  a  Triple  Alliance  by  the  adhesion  of  Italy, 
came  into  being.  I  am  confident  that  the  three  allied 
Empires  will  continue  to  hold  together,  proving  the  strength 
of  the  alliance  to  the  welfare  of  their  peoples  and  the  main- 
tenance of  peace. 

Next  to  the  opening  sentence,  which  affords  further  proof  that 
the  German  Emperor  is  most  anxious  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  is  himself  taking  an  active  part  towards  that  end, 
the  more  important  part  of  the  Speech  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  relations  between  Germany  and  France  in  respect  to  Morocco. 
When  the  first  stage  of  this  question  opened  a  year  or  so  ago, 
fear  was  expressed  that  Germany  desired  to  obtain  a  footing 
in  Morocco  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  Government  would 
conflict  with  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  France.  In  this  way 
friction  was  caused  between  the  two  nations,  but  as  time  passed 
by  and  France  did  not  see  her  fears  realised,  she  became  more 
pacific  in  her  dealings  with  Germany,  and  it  is  highly  satisfactory 
to  hear  Herr  von  Schoen  stating  that,  so  far  as  these  two  countries 
are  concerned,  "  the  Morocco  question  has  reached  smooth  waters." 
Negotiations,  we  are  told,  have  been  proceeding,  and  the  exchange 
of  views  has  resulted  in  agreement  on  a  number  of  questions. 
Summing  up  what  had  been  done  since  last  July,  the  German 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  put  the  position  thus : 

The  settlement  of  the  Casablanca  indemnity,  a  considerable  advancement  of 
the  question  of  a  loan,  the  drawing  up  of  a  programme  of  a  number  of  lesser 
public  works  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  German  participation  seemed  to  be 
secured,  the  discussion  of  the  preliminary  conditions  of  a  series  of  greater 
public  works,  also  with  German  co-operation,  the  preparations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  syndicate  in  which  Germany  would  be  strongly 
represented,  which  would  endeavour  to  obtain  the  tobacco  monopoly,  the 
establishment  of  a  German  bank  in  Morocco  which  had  given  not  unsatisfactory 
results  for  the  first  year,  and  lastly,  the  preparation  of  an  equitable  settlement 
of  the  very  complicated  mining  questions,  and  a  considerable  German  partici- 
pation in  the  great  international  syndicates  which  will  undertake  the  opening 
up  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Morocco.* 

This  shows  a  considerable  advance  in  the  friendly  relations 
between  France  and  Germany,  and  doubtless  the  latter  power  is 
gratified  by  the  decision  of  the  French  Government  to  allow  the 
claims  of  German  creditors  of  Morocco  to  rank  before  the  claims 
of  French  creditors.  In  carrying  out  their  desire  to  place  matters 
in  Morocco  on  a  friendly  footing  the  German  Government  has  met 
with  an  attack  from  within  based  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
neglecting  the  interests  of  German- subjects,  and  the  fault-finders 
do  not  appear  to  have  received  much  comfort  from  Herr  von 

*  See  Times  report. 
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Schoen's  explanation  that  when  the  Algeciras  Act  refers  to 
"equal  rights  and  chances"  for  all  nations  in  the  matter  of 
mining  concessions  it  means  what  it  says,  and  that  meaning  is  not 
to  be  construed  into  a  monopoly  for  Germany. 

III. 

I  have  often  referred  in  these  pages  to  the  advisability  of 
British  co-operation  in  the  Baghdad  Kailway.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  railway  should  have  had  a  more  extended  inter- 
national character  from  the  beginning,  and  that  this  country  should 
have  been  one  of  the  nations  financially  interested.  Politically,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  interested,  especially  in  that  section  of  it  which 
has  its  terminus  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Commercially  also  we  have 
much  to  gain  or  much  to  lose  as  the  case  may  be.  Accordingly  it 
stands  to  reason  that  financially  we  should  take  a  part  in  this  im- 
portant undertaking.  The  railway  is  an  extension  of  the  Anatolian 
line  which  ends  at  Konia,  and  if  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  experts  who  studied  and  presumably 
surveyed  the  route  will  pass  over  the  Taurus  and  Amanus  moun- 
tain ranges  to  Aleppo,  across  the  Euphrates  to  a  point  on  the 
Tigris,  following  the  right  bank  of  that  river  to  Baghdad,  traversing 
the  now  swampy,  lower  Mesopotamia,  the  land  "  between  the 
rivers,"  recrossing  the  Euphrates  and  continuing  on  its  right  side 
to  Basrah  on  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  eventually  to  some  point  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  preferably  to  Koweit.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  what  a  railway  like  this  will  do  for  civilisation.  Not 
only  must  it  be  of  special  value  to  Turkey  "as  the  best  and 
practically  the  only  means  of  bringing  the  disjointed  members  of 
that  large  empire  within  reach  of  control,"  to  quote  Herr  von 
Gwinner,  the  Governor  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  but  it  will  bring 
security  and  cultivation  to  a  country  that,  as  the  same  authority 
reminds  us,  was  at  one  time  the  most  fertile  on  earth. 

Herr  von  Gwinner  signed  the  Baghdad  railway  concession 
with  Zihni  Pacha,  then  Ottoman  Minister  of  Public  Works,  on 
March  5,  1903,  and  following  the  precedent  of  the  Anatolian 
Railway,  he  approached  certain  financiers  in  this  country  who 
agreed  to  become  partners  in  the  concern.  The  Foreign  Office 
was  consulted  and  undertook  to  assist  in  the  undertaking.  Most 
unfortunately,  however,  a  strong  anti-German  feeling  arose  in 
this  country,  and  the  negotiations  both  with  the  British  financiers 
and  the  Foreign  Office  fell  through,  postponing  the  question  of 
British  co-operation  indefinitely.  Writing  to  Herr  von  Gwinner 
on  the  matter  the  late  Sir  Clinton  Dawkins  says : 

Lord  Lansdowne,  who  was  not  without  support,  endeavoured  sincerely  and 
earnestly  to  make  his  views  prevail.  But  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  anti- 
German  feeling  prevailed  with  the  majority;  London  having  really  gone  into 
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a  frenzy  on  the  matter  owing  to  the  newspaper  campaign,  which  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  to  counteract  or  influence. 

Finally  the  money  was  found  by  an  arrangement  between  the 
Turkish  Government  and  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  the  first 
section  from  Konia  to  Engli  was  built.  Last  June  a  fresh  con- 
vention was  signed  between  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the  Ottoman 
Government,  granting  the  surplus  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debts 
free  income  as  a  security  for  a  new  Baghdad  Eailway  Loan.  The 
proceeds  of  this  loan,  Herr  von  Gwinner  tells  us,  will  carry  the 
railway  over  the  Taurus  and  Amanus  ranges  beyond  the  Euphrates 
and  through  Upper  Mesopotamia  some  840  kilometres  further 
east  to  El  Helif,  not  far  south  from  the  town  of  Mardin  and  on 
the  way  to  Mossul.  This  section  will  be  built  by  the  new 
company  recently  formed  at  Glarus  in  Switzerland  with  a  capital 
of  £400,000,  of  which  half  is  paid  up,  the  chief  shareholders 
being  the  Anatolian  Railway  Company  at  Constantinople, 
the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  the  Wein  Bankeren  in  Vienna 
and  the  Deutsche  Bank.  The  present  Baghdad  Eailway 
Company  has  a  Board  of  twenty-seven  directors ;  of  these  eight 
are  French,  four  Ottomans,  two  Swiss,  one  Austrian,  one 
Italian  and  eleven  Germans,  of  whom  three  are  nominated  by 
the  Anatolian  Eailway  Company.  Presumably  the  new  arrange- 
ment will  necessitate  some  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
Board,  but  as  no  British  financial  firm  is  interested,  I  presume 
the  Board,  as  before,  will  be  without  British  representation. 

The  other  day  quite  unexpectedly  the  Times  announced  that 
Sir  Ernest  Cassel's  visit  to  Berlin  a  few  days  ago  was  connected 
with  fresh  proposals  by  the  German  group  with  regard  to  British 
co-operation  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Baghdad  Eailway.  Com- 
menting on  this  announcement  the  Times  Berlin  correspondent 
says : 

BEELIN,  December  15. 

The  Berliner  TageUatt  remarks  that  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  question  is 
the  participation  of  English  capitalists  in  the  construction  company  recently 
founded  in  Switzerland,  or  in  the  construction  of  the  final  or  Persian  Gulf 
section  of  the  line,  which  there  has  as  yet  been  no  question  of  taking  in  hand. 
"  The  co-operation  of  the  English,"  adds  the  journal,  "  in  this  section  of  the 
railway  is  naturally  to  the  interest  of  both  parties,  for  the  whole  territory 
adjoining  the  terminus  (Mundungsgebiet)  of  the  great  overland  route  is  under 
English  influence."  It  is  evidently  not  yet  realised  that  all  that  has  happened 
at  present  is  a  fresh  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  German  promoters  of  the 
Baghdad  Eailway  to  secure  the  participation  of  British  capital  in  the  Gulf 
section — for  this  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  of  the  two  alternatives  men- 
tioned by  the  Berliner  Tageblatt — upon  terms  which  will  be  awaited  with 
lively  interest.  The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  raises  a  hurried  cry  of  alarm. 
"  So,"  it  says,  "  the  bartering  of  the  '  German '  Baghdad  Eailway  to  the 
English  is  beginning." 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  a  day  later  that  the  present 
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stage  of  the  business  is  primarily  financial,  but  the  correspondent 
also  lays  stress  on  the  political  aspects  of  the  case,  which  he  says, 
"  will  have  to  be  borne  carefully  in  mind  if  difficulties  of  a  far 
more  serious  kind  are  to  be  avoided."  His  despatch  ends  thus  : 

Whatever  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  German  proposals,  it  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  a  sine  qua  non  of  England's  acquiescence  is  that  she  shall  control 
the  section  of  the  line  from  Baghdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  has  always 
been  an  essential  condition  of  English  participation  in  the  scheme.  Nor,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  does  the  matter  lie  between  England  and  Germany  alone. 
The  interests  of  both  France  and  Eussia  will  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. And,  above  all,  it  will  be  necessary  that  any  arrangement  which  is  corne 
to  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  Turkey  herself. 

The  Conservative  Deutsclie  Tageszeitung  sees  no  objection  to 
the  further  internationalisation  of  the  railway,  because  "  if  English 
capitalists  have  money  in  the  concern  they  and  the  English 
Government  will  be  looking  after  their  own  business  and  there 
will  be  an  end  of  the  absurdity  of  German  diplomacy  being 
perpetually  engaged  on  behalf  of  an  undertaking  that  is  no 
German  undertaking."  *  One  can  in  a  way  understand  the  feeling 
in  Germany  after  the  outcry  here  over  British  co-operation  at  the 
start,  but  if  the  Times  information  proves  to  be  correct,  we  may 
now  hope  to  see  this  country  directly  represented  in  the  under- 
taking. That  England  should  build  the  final  section  is  as  it  should 
be.  We  have  far  greater  interests  in  and  about  the  Persian  Gulf 
than  Germany  or  any  of  the  nations  at  present  taking  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  railway.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  last  section  will  be  the  easiest  section  to  build  and  the 
cheapest.  On  the  other  hand  the  section  about  to  be  begun  must 
prove  the  most  costly  of  the  three,  seeing  that  it  crosses  the 
Taurus  and  the  Amanus  ranges.  In  these  circumstances  it  may 
be  that  if  the  Persian  Gulf  section  is  handed  over  to  us  this  will 
only  be  done  on  our  agreeing  to  take  over  some  of  the  liability 
attaching  to  the  outlay  on  the  other  two  sections. 

Kegarding  the  question  of  control,  that  opens  up  a  very  difficult 
problem.  As  the  Times  correspondent  so  well  points  out,  there 
are  political  interests  to  be  considered  apart  from  those  of 
Germany  and  England,  but  in  these  days  diplomacy  can  do  much, 
and  with  Germany  and  this  country  of  one  mind  there  should  be 
no  impassable  barrier  to  an  arrangement  that  would  meet  the 
views  of  all  parties.  The  ententes  with  Russia  and  France  ought 
to  help  much,  while  from  Turkey  I  anticipate  no  opposition. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 

*  See  Times  report. 
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HINDUSTAN 

BEING    A    BRIEF  ACCOUNT   OF    CERTAIN    FAITHS    AND 
DEITIES    OF    THE    EAST. 

BY  C.  FILLINGHAM  COXWELL,  M.D. 

A  HUGE  peninsula  that  southward  points  its  form, 

As  if  to  shield  its  errant  child  from  tropic  storm ; 

So  early  civilised  and  backward  yet  so  late; 

Ever  in  fear  of  gods  held  ceaseless  in  their  hate  « 

Of  mild  inhabitants ;  a  land  whose  priestly  caste 

Has  wielded  empire  immemorial  and  vast ; 

Famed  for  barbaric  potentates  who  tedious  ruled, 

With  glittering  cruelty  a  timid  people  schooled ; 

That  swelters  'neath  an  orb  of  rays  oft  pitiless, 

O'erwhelmed  is  too  by  woes  that  make  true  happiness 

A  gift  rare-known;  as  famine,  flood  and  beasts  which  fleet 

From  neighbouring  jungle  leap,  a  dark  and  gloomy  seat 

Of  wild  ferocity;  Ind  is  a  gorgeous  plant 

Immoderately  forced,  whose  beauty  doth  enchant ; 

Whose  languid  eastern  weakness  causes  it  to  stoop, 

And  fainting  summon  aid,  lest  it  not  merely  droop 

But  pass. 

This  Hindustan  of  blest  fertility, 
Sovereign  powers  of  mind  scarcely  could  fail  to  see 
E'en  in  a  distant  age.     In  now  unspoken  tongue, 
The  Vedas,  sacred  books,  preserve  as  early  sung, 
Hymns  to  great  Varuna  god  of  the  watery  sky, 
In  whose  benevolence  man's  hopes  of  welfare  lie ; 
Discuss  Creation's  plan  in  tones  sweet,  vague  but  grand ; 
Who  is  the  unknown  God  ?  repeatedly  demand. 
Such  offer  wisdom ;  more,  incitement  to  good  deed ; 
While  from  Puranas  too  as  manifold  proceed 
Legend,  historic  tale,  and  mythic  Manu's  laws 
That  preach  hard  penances  and  strivings  without  pause. 

Here  too  are  stored  accounts  of  those  divinities, 
The  gentle  Hindu  race  has  sought  so  long  to  please : — 
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Brahma,  the  self-existent  one,  of  whom  'tis  taught, 
He  could  evoke  this  wondrous  Universe  from  naught; 
And  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  who  to  men  grants  aid, 
Deigning  to  hear  their  prayers ;  oblations  whom  persuade. 
He  has  incarnate  been,  so  the  great  epic  sings, 
A  warrior  brave;  but  into  life  more  famed  springs 
As  Krishna,  once  proclaimed  by  shining  vault-set  star, 
Of  Virgin  birth  and  royal  blood  was  wide  and  far, 
Is  still  adored.     He  miracles  performed  and  last, 
Met  a  sad  fate;  away,  mid  portents  awful,  passed, 
And  rose  again  to  save  from  sin. 

A  deity, 

Of  other  kind  is  Siva,  that  new  life  sets  free; 
Presides  o'er  destinies  of  vital  change  and  death ; 
Whose  sway  is  absolute  over  the  lightest  breath. 
Such  starving  devotees  as  rigid  fix  their  limbs, 
To  satisfy  austere  self-mutilating  whims, 
Siva  propitiate;  every  desire  to  quell 
They  wish;  would  so  from  gods  obsequiousness  compel! 
Since  God  is  everywhere,  never  a  Hindu  good 
Injures  a  serpent's  life,  would  fear  an  if  he  should. 
No  bane  has  frightened  him  for  darkness  dulls  his  sense; 
Prostrated  he  has  death  welcomed  in  mood  intense. 
A  sacred  kite  has  lived  by  holy  priests  preserved, 
And  worshippers  devout  adoring  have  been  nerved 
At  sight  of  some  great  stone  or  hewn  out  "  Siva  "  bull, 
To  offer  solemn  prayers,  petitions  sorrowful; 
While  in  each  special  year  into  the  blessed  stream 
Great  throngs  have  plunged,  the  soul  and  body  to  redeem; 
From  plague  or  famine  gaunt  to  save  themselves  they  went, 
With  gods  in  front  high  borne  midst  pomp  magnificent ! 

Ever  the  East  hath  been  a  home  of  mystic  grace, 
For  feelings  rapturous,  a  sure  abiding  place; 
Its  faiths,  philosophies  and  methods  spiritual 
And  deities  the  needs  of  anxious  men  recall. 

What  time  great  Cyrus  bold  in  conquering  Persia  reigned, 
A  puissant  raja's  son  other  renown  obtained 
Holy  Benares  nigh ;  the  mountain  peaks  seen  whence, 
Protest  with  pallid  face  against  the  sun's  offence. 
A  life  its  mark  could  leave  upon  the  world  of  man, 
And  on  his  future  hopes,  romantic  then  began. 
It  chanced  a  satin  tree  close  to  the  river  side, 
To  travellers  offered  shade,  wherein  of  a  chaste  bride, 
Was  born  Siddartha  Gautama ;  a  youth  in  turn 
Who  felt  within  his  veins  sweet  fiery  instincts  burn, 
Yasodhara  betrothed,  and  on  a  happy  life 
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Entered  without  a  cloud,  with  wealth  and  gracious  wife. 
And  yet  it  came  this  prince,  during  those  pleasant  years, 
By  a  poor  cripple's  misery  being  touched  to  tears, 
As  next  by  an  ascetic  whom  he  passing  saw, 
From  child,  from  wife,  from  all,  could  steel  him  to  withdraw. 
Loathing  the  Nautch  and  sinuous  grace  of  dancing  girls, 
With  vows  he  throws  away  his  collared  string  of  pearls; 
That  as  a  wanderer,  subsisting  on  chance  crust, 
He  may  become,  in  time,  a  Buddha  pure  and  just. 
Nor  tempter  in  the  sky  can  over  him  prevail, 
E'en  universal  kingdom  promising,  doth  fail. 
Through  vigils  numerous,  long  penances  and  fasts, 
Gautama  pristine  joys  ever  behind  him  casts ; 
Yet  it  arrives  that  home,  affection,  power  and  wealth 
Well-nigh  the  victory  once  gain  as  'twere  by  stealth. 
Broken,  he  sits  beneath  a  sheltering  fig  tree's  leaves, 
From  a  sweet  maiden's  hands  choice  sustenance  receives ; 
Then  doubt  and  agony  torture  and  rend  his  mind, 
And  leave  him  purified,  a  heaven  in  peace  to  find. 
Gautama  now  no  more  would  mortify  the  flesh, 
Renounces  doctrines  such,  teaches  in  lieu  a  fresh 
More  wholesome  creed ; — the  realm  of  righteousness  as  light, 
Eternal  rest  for  all  that  against  ills  would  fight. 
Man  first,  extreme  and  wide  sorrows  must  recognise ; 
And  then  revenge,  impure  desires  sharp  exorcise; 
Next,  vanquish  ignorance  and  doubt,  unkindliness, 
Last,  an  abounding  love  and  charity  possess. 
Gautama  knew  on  every  side  reigned  deep  belief, 
The  sins  of  past  existence  cause  a  present  grief; 
So  taught  that,  life  by  life,  man  may  retrieve  past  crime ; 
The  best  of  men  within  of  a  brief  life  the  time. 
No  sacrifice  is  needed,  go-between  required, 
For  goodly  deeds  can  be  by  lofty  thought  inspired. 
He  gave  a  veritable  "sermon  of  the  mount"; 
Warning  against  lust,  rage,  care,  blindness  as  the  fount 
Of  all  that's  worst.     Being  asked,  what  had  he  done,  reviled  ? 
"  Have  held  my  peace,"  said  Gautama.    "  And  struck  "  ?    "  But 

smiled!" 

"Yet,  if  men  sought  to  slay?"     "To  die  is  scarce  an  ill." 
A  young  girl  bore  to  him  her  infant  stiff  and  chill, 
And  fain  would  fetch  some  herbs.     "  Obtain  a  mustard  seed 
From  any  house,"  said  he,  "  Whose  inmates  are  agreed, 
Within  hath  died  nor  parent,  husband,  son  nor  slave  : " 
She  searched,  became  forthwith  Buddha's  disciple  brave ! 
Siddartha's  wife  who  gifts  for  her  fond  son  must  pray; 
Was  shown  inberitance  "  which  ne'er  would  fade  away." 
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Last,  Buddha  dying  begged,  as  they  did  him  revere 
They  should  each  other  love,  uphold  the  brethren  dear. 
Let  them  not,  later,  deem  the  Buddha  truly  gone ; 
Still  was  he  there  whom  erst  they  had  oft  looked  upon. 
Thus  lived,  thus  died,  good  Gautama ;   a  doctrine  preached 
That  far  and  wide  o'er  Asia's  continent  has  reached. 
Great  is  this  Indian  land  which  could  such  gem  produce 
Of  lustre  unsurpassed  yet  fit  for  common  use. 

But  sensuous  luxury  held  vicious  courts  in  play, 
The  caste  Brahmanical  throughout  the  land  bore  sway. 
In  limpid  air,  'neath  azure  skies,  the  high  sun  saw 
Sculptures  on  temples  huge  of  beauty  without  flaw, 
Within  which  lofty  stood  in  strictest  order  placed 
Pillars  and  columns  often  exquisitely  traced ; 
While  peaceful  villages  in  direst  poverty 
Nestled  beneath  hillside ;   or  clash  of  steel  caused  glee 
To  well- accustomed  ears  of  warlike  mountain  folk, 
Far  from  close  packed  bazaars  and  cities'  galling  yoke. 

Then  one  appeared  whose  name  still  many  a  man  adores, 
From  fertile  Volga's  banks  to  Nipon's  broken  shores ; 
Small  fragrant  southern  isle  to  cold  Siberian  space : 
Asoka,  pious  king,  the  mightiest  of  his  race. 
This  ruler  of  Behar,  becoming  convert  true 
Of  Gautama  the  good,  did  such  a  plan  pursue, 
As  further  riveted  Buddha's  enlightened  code; 
Yet  never  used  therefor  flame,  sword  or  lightest  goad. 
For  he,  full  more  than  twenty  centuries  now  sped, 
By  spiritual  desire  and  lofty  purpose  led, 
On  rocks  of  far  Peshaur  inscribed  in  largest  hand, 
In  nearer  Gujerat,  by  blest  Orissa's  strand, 
Clear  upon  pillars  high,  edicts  at  once  so  pure 
And  glorious  and  just,  that  men  first  now,  felt  sure, 
While  it  morality  to  charity  unites, 
Keligion  can  be  freed  from  ceremonial  rites. 

Forbidding  slavery,  e'en  cruelty  to  beasts, 
Bloodshed  of  any  kind  and  sacrificial  feasts ; 
Eaising  from  chattel  state,  woman  to  equal  rank 
With  man ;   dismissing  tyrant  caste  of  priests  by  frank 
Sufficient  methods  new,  Asoka  truly  wrought 
Such  revolution  vast  in  human  modes  of  thought, 
That  we  do  benefit  therefrom.     For  truly  he 
O'er  stepping  Hindustan,  sought  widest  liberty  ; 
With  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  the  gay, 
With  monarchs  who  o'er  Greece  and  Syria  held  sway, 
Through  envoys  sure  to  close  relationship  did  reach ; 
Sent  missionaries  afar,  humanity  to  teach. 
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Asoka's  splendid  name  like  an  impartial  sun 

Westward  should  shed  its  rays  as  eastward  it  has  done, 

Since,  well  'ere  Heaven  and  fate  in  triumph  could  combine 

To  plant  a  saving  creed  in  smallest  Palestine; 

While  Greece  and  Egypt,  Persia,  India  had  possessed 

Their  cults  and  mysteries ;  a  brave  and  manifest 

Morality  sublime,  was  by  Asoka  taught, 

That  Hindu  emperor  who  although  at  last  he  brought 

Himself  to  life  ascetic,  still  endures  to-day 

The  king  that  earliest  dared  for  the  whole  world  to  pray ! 

And  yet  this  gorgeous  land  preferred  the  Brahman  creed 
To  that,  a  Gautama  prescribed  for  human  need ; 
For  paths  to  fresh  beliefs  are  apt  to  prove  full  steep, 
When  enterprise  is  slight  or  ignorance  is  deep. 
Ways  immemorial,  conventions  slow  amassed, 
Not  light  aside  are  set  or  to  oblivion  cast. 
Could  well  a  feeble  race  awed  by  the  startling  might 
Of  flood  and  plain  and  shore,  mountain  and  Heavenly  light, 
Abjure  the  services  of  intercessors  trained, 
Erudite,  or  unread,  by  deity  ordained? 
Revoke  such  customs  as  protect  from  daily  ills, 
Give  up  the  magic  that  sweet  confidence  distils? 

Though  philosophic  faith  souls  philosophic  binds, 
A  simple  fetish  oft  accords  with  simple  minds ; 
If  it  docility  and  narrowness  imparts, 
It  hinders  Nature  not  from  making  kindly  hearts. 
Nature  that  solves  her  problems  in  especial  ways, 
In  Hindustan  nor  haste  nor  penitence  displays ! 

C.   FlLLINGHAM  COXWELL. 
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THE   AUSTRALIAN    STOCK-HORSE 

BY  WILL   H.   OGILYIE 

AUSTEALIA,  the  land  of  immense  flocks  and  limitless  pastures, 
demands  that  those  whose  work  lies  among  the  live  stock  of 
her  ranches  shall  do  that  work  on  horseback,  and  so  the  Australian 
stock-horse  in  its  present  perfection  has  become  one  of  that 
country's  most  valuable  assets. 

A  horse  is  a  horse  all  the  world  over,  and  to  the  casual 
observer  the  Australian  steed  differs  little  from  that  to  be  met 
with  in  Britain  or  elsewhere.  But  to  those  horsemen  who  have 
handled  and  ridden  him,  the  gallant  slave  of  the  Australian  sheep 
and  cattle  stations  bears  a  strong  individuality  of  his  own,  his 
wonderful  stamina  and  endurance  making  him  pre-eminent  and 
apart  in  usefulness.  The  stock-horse  is,  of  course,  bred  from 
English  blood.  From  time  to  time  valuable  thoroughbred  stal- 
lions are  shipped  from  Britain,  not  only  to  improve  the  strain 
of  the  racing  stock  of  the  Australian  cities  and  closely  settled 
districts,  but  to  go  far  and  wide  into  the  Western  Bush  to  leave 
their  mark  upon  the  station-mobs  "  out-back."  Large  sums  are 
paid  for  these  horses  by  the  wealthy  squatters  of  Western  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  with  magnificent  results  in  the 
royal  stamp  of  active,  iron-limbed,  upstanding  hacks  that  follow 
the  sheep  in  the  dust  of  the  drought-ridden  plains  or  cut  out 
cattle  on  the  pine-crowned  sandhills  by  a  thousand  northern 
creeks.  Though  some  of  the  station  mares  with  which  these 
sires  are  mated  are  of  inferior  quality  and  doubtful  breeding, 
many  of  them  are  thoroughbred  or  next  thing  to  it,  and  there 
are  four-year-olds  brushing  flies  from  their  mud-stained  flanks 
under  the  wilga  trees  of  the  western  rivers  that  are  thorough- 
bred as  Eclipse,  almost  Ormondes  in  speed,  and  Carbines  in 
stamina  under  welter  weights. 

There  is  probably  no  land  in  the  world  which  affords  more 
suitable  pasture  to  horses  than  Australia  generally.  Certain 
portions  of  it  are  unique  in  this  respect — such  as  Southern 
Queensland,  for  instance.  The  climate  is  favourable  to  horse- 
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breeding  and  horse-rearing — always  excepting  the  dreaded  seasons 
of  drought,  when  the  horse  suffers  equally  with  his  humbler 
brethren  the  bullock  and  the  sheep. 

The  grass  carries  wonderful  properties  of  bone  and  body- 
building, and  the  bush-horse  grows  big  and  firm  with  limbs  of 
hammered  steel.  On  the  famous  Tinenburra  Station  in  the 
palmy  cattle  days,  before  the  country  on  the  Queensland  border 
was  given  over  to  the  nibbling  thousands  of  the  sheep,  the  big- 
boned  camp  horses  were  a  sight  for  gods  and  men.  Slashing 
seventeen-hand  beauties,  half-bred  it  might  be  or  full  of  an  un- 
expected quality,  but  always  big  and  bold  and  useful,  with  the 
well-known  T  y  1  on  the  shoulder — a  brand  loved  of  horsemen 
from  Normanton  to  Wodonga  yards  ! 

If  this  stamp  of  horse  is  being  gradually  driven  northward 
as  the  cattle  give  way  before  the  sheep,  it  is  still  to  be  found 
to  some  extent  upon  the  Western  camps  when  the  stockwhips 
are  cracking  in  the  dust,  and  still  to  be  met  with  here  and  there 
on  the  droving  roads  when  the  Queensland  mobs  come  down. 

On  the  average  station  the  work  of  the  stock-horse  is  strenuous 
but  uneven.  That  is  to  say,  when  actually  in  hand  he  is  worked 
almost  cruelly  hard,  but  he  obtains  long  intervals  of  rest,  since 
he  has  so  many  companions  as  a  rule  to  share  his  labour.  The 
common  practice  on  the  sheep  stations  is  to  muster  the  mob 
of  working  horses  to  the  station  yards  once  a  week  and  to  choose 
one  horse  for  each  stockman.  This  horse  is  ridden  every  day, 
and  may,  in  some  circumstances,  cover  an  aggregate  of  four 
hundred  miles  in  the  week  at  his  ordinary  work  of  mustering 
or  boundary-riding.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he  is  turned  out 
and  his  rider  is  given  a  fresh  horse.  He  may  then  enjoy  three  or 
four  weeks'  rest  before  being  called  upon  in  his  turn  to  take  up 
his  labours  anew.  Such  is  the  wonderful  recuperative  property  of 
Bush  grass  and  climate  that  a  horse  turned  out  into  the  spelling 
paddock,  thin  and  worn  and  leg-weary,  with  a  raw  red  girth- 
gall,  and  a  piece  of  skin  the  size  of  a  saucer  rubbed  off  his  back 
by  the  hard  bush-saddle,  comes  into  the  yard  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  fresh  and  strong  and  full  of  life,  rolling  fat  and  with 
never  a  scar  or  mark  upon  him,  ready  to  go  through  his  ordeal 
again  with  un diminished  courage  and  unflagging  interest.  More 
than  that,  he  will  probably  "go  to  market"  when  you  saddle 
him  first,  and  if  he  be  a  genuine  buckjumper  you  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  three  weeks'  rest  was  too  much.  As  a  rule, 
the  bushman  is  a  fairly  good  horse-master,  as  indeed  he  must  be, 
if  he  is  to  get  full  value  out  of  his  horse  in  the  long  and  trying 
journeys  which  circumstances  make  it  necessary  for  them  to 
take  together.  The  rider  soon  learns  to  study  his  steed  and  to 
make  the  best  use  of  that  extraordinary  endurance  which  is  the 
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notable  characteristic  of  the  animal  he  bestrides;  so  the  bush- 
horse  is  seldom  over-ridden  or  unnecessarily  distressed  by  the 
good  horseman.  The  great  bane  of  bush  horsemanship  is  the 
"  sore  back."  It  is  inevitable  that  horses  fed  only  on  grass  will 
be  soft  and  susceptible  to  the  gall  of  girth  and  saddle,  but  it 
seems  that  a  good  deal  of  this  should  be  avoidable  if  proper 
care  were  taken  both  of  the  animal  and  the  accoutrements  which 
are  used  upon  him.  Of  course  bush  saddles  are  heavy,  and  so 
are  many  bush  riders ;  and  some  men  will  always  give  sore 
backs  to  horses  from  the  very  nature  of  their  seat  in  the  saddle, 
but  the  general  fault  is  that  the  stuffing  of  the  saddle  is  allowed 
to  get  hard  and  lumpy  from  want  of  proper  watching,  and 
nothing  so  quickly  destroys  a  horse's  back  as  this  neglect. 

On  well-managed  stations  the  overseer  from  time  to  time 
inspects  the  men's  saddles  and  enforces  a  rule  that  they  be  kept 
free  of  dried  sweat  and  dirt  and  that  the  stuffing  be  stirred  up 
occasionally  with  a  packing  needle  to  keep  it  soft  and  properly 
distributed.  In  addition  to  this  he  sees  that  each  horse's  back  is 
washed  or  at  least  dashed  with  water  at  the  end  of  the  day's  ride, 
and  if  a  sore  appears  that  it  is  properly  doctored  with  a  special 
ointment.  With  these  precautions  the  scourge  is  lessened  but 
not  eradicated,  for  on  every  station  holding  one  may  find  the 
inevitable  "  sore  back,"  which  will  probably  remain  the  brand  of 
the  bush  rider  so  long  as  grass-fed  horses  are  ridden  on  the  plains. 
It  is  a  painful  sight  to  the  horse-lover  to  see  on  a  cold  morning 
some  gallant  horse  bending  pitifully  to  avoid  the  first  pressure  of 
the  rider's  weight  as  he  swings  into  the  saddle,  but  as  soon  as  a 
mile  or  so  has  been  covered  the  horse  appears  to  feel  np  incon- 
venience or  pain.  Unfortunately  this  sort  of  thing  seems  quite 
inseparable  from  bush  riding  and  is  accepted  calmly  by  men  who 
are  far  from  being  the  inhuman  savages  they  may  appear.  The 
Australian  stock-horse  is  never  sick  nor  sorry,  and  the  sight  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  would  be  as  strange  and  disturbing  to  him  as 
the  sight  of  a  peck  of  oats,  at  which  he  generally  gives  one 
whistling  snort  and  tries,  at  the  full  length  of  his  halter  rope,  to 
avoid. 

The  legs  of  the  stock-horse,  in  spite  of  his  hard  work,  keep 
mostly  sound  and  clean  as  they  were  on  the  day  that  he  was  foaled, 
this  being  due  probably  to  his  freedom  at  grass  instead  of  being 
stabled,  and  to  the  absence  of  shoes  and  therefore  of  concussion 
unrelieved  by  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  frog  which  Providence 
evidently  intended  for  this  purpose.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  the 
age  at  which  hardy  old  stock  horses  are  still  doing  galloping 
work  over  rough  ground  under  marvellously  heavy  weights. 

The  work  demanded  of  the  stock-horse  is  varied  and,  for  the 
most  part,  arduous.  He  may  be  asked  to  gallop  for  ten  or  twelve 
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miles  after  wild  horses  or  after  young  unbroken  stock  in  the  bush 
paddocks,  to  dawdle  slowly  behind  ewes  and  lambs  in  a  cloud  of 
smothering  dust,  or  to  carry  a  boundary  rider,  a  coil  of  wire,  and 
a  bundle  of  fencing  tools  round  the  weary  treadmill  of  a  thirty- 
mile  paddock  fence.  One  day  you  may  see  him  racing  to  and  fro 
on  a  cattle-camp,  wheeling  and  turning  after  refractory  weaners 
or  stubborn  "  fats,"  the  next  you  may  watch  him  walking  sedately 
under  the  burden  of  a  crippled  wether  or  a  motherless  lamb 
thrown  across  the  pommel  of  his  master's  saddle.  At  one  time 
he  is  wheeling  bullocks  in  the  scrub,  at  another  chasing  kangaroos 
upon  the  plain.  Like  the  horse  of  other  lands  the  Australian  stock 
horse  has  his  moods,  but  as  a  rule  he  is  of  good  temper,  an 
astonishing  trait  in  his  character  when  one  considers  the  extra- 
ordinarily rough  breaking  to  which  he  is  very  often  subjected. 

Some  Englishmen  are  of  opinion  that  all  bush  horses  are  buck- 
jumpers.  If  they  were  a  large  proportion  of  stockmen  would 
prefer  to  walk,  for  the  notable  rough-rider  is  not  so  frequently 
met  with  as  the  English  magazine  reader  is  possibly  prone  to 
believe. 

Buckjumpers — genuine  rebels  and  outlaws — there  assuredly 
are,  and  many  horses  which  "  pig-jump  "  and  "  root  "  and  "  play 
up  "  more  or  less,  but  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  average  sheep- 
station  horses  may  be  ridden  with  safety  by  a  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age — and  not  necessarily  a  bush  boy  either!  On  the  larger 
stations  twenty  or  thirty  colts  and  fillies  are  broken  each  year, 
and  these  are  put  into  work  at  once,  being  taken  over  from  the 
breaker  as  soon  as  they  are  quiet  enough  to  be  handled  and 
mounted  by  the  ordinary  horseman.  These  young  horses  are 
distributed  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  riders,  the  best  and 
most  careful  men  receiving  the  more  nervous  and  flighty-tempered 
colts,  while  the  very  quiet  ones  are  relegated  to  the  cautious  and 
timid  boundary-riders  or  the  irresponsible  and  unpractised  "  new 
chums."  Once  a  colt  has  been  given  over  in  this  way  to  a  stockman 
he  remains  practically  the  property  of  that  man  so  long  as  he  stays 
on  the  station.  Each  man  has  three,  four,  or  five  horses  which  he 
rides  for  a  week  at  a  time  throughout  the  year  and  with  which  no 
one  else  interferes. 

The  buckjumper  is  fast  dying  out  in  Australia.  At  one 
time  on  the  large  cattle-stations  of  Queensland  nearly  every 
horse  bucked  more  or  less,  and  only  the  very  finest  riders 
had  a  chance  of  employment  on  the  cattle  camps.  Bough 
breaking  was  mainly  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs,  hereditary 
instincts  prevailed,  and  the  young  horses  bucked  as  their  mothers 
and  sires  had  bucked  before  them.  Better  methods  now  prevail, 
horses  are  broken  earlier  and  broken  more  carefully,  and  with  the 
departure  of  the  bucking  horse  has  departed  the  necessity  for  the 
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rough-rider.  It  is  good  for  both  man  and  beast  that  this  should 
be  so ;  and  yet  there  was  something  splendid  and  heroic  in  the 
glorious  fights  for  mastery  between  determined  horse  and  resolute 
rider  which  makes  one  regret  the  passing  of  those  reckless  days. 
There  are  still  bucking  horses  in  the  Australian  bush.  Here  and 
there  one  meets  them  on  a  far-out  cattle  station,  or  even  some- 
times on  the  larger  sheep-runs,  but  men  who  can  ride  such  horses 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  so  the  outlaw  is  as  a  rule  either  broken 
to  harness  or  allowed  to  run  in  the  blue  grass  from  year  to  year 
innocent  of  bit  or  girth,  a  wild  thing  to  be  admired  at  a  distance 
by  visitors  to  the  station.  Now  and  then  the  fame  of  such  a  horse 
reaches  far  beyond  his  district,  and  one  day  comes  a  sun-tanned 
bushman  from  the  Queensland  side,  hard  and  wiry,  long  and  lithe 
of  limb,  desirous  of  proving  that  there  is  still  a  horseman  left  in 
these  degenerate  days.  The  outlaw  is  run  in  from  the  ranges, 
bridled,  saddled,  and  ridden  before  an  admiring  audience  of 
appreciative  station  men,  and  the  lean  horseman  mounts  his  own 
horse  and  slips  unostentatiously  away  along  the  river  road,  while 
the  outlaw  is  turned  out  again  into  the  horse-paddock.  He  may 
not  be  challenged  again  for  many  a  long  day. 

Most  of  the  notorious  buckjumpers  of  the  present  day  are 
bought  by  the  proprietors  of  the  several  buckjumping  shows  which 
travel  through  the  settled  districts  and  give  exhibitions  of  rough- 
riding  in  the  great  Australian  cities.  With  these  shows  are  some 
of  the  very  finest,  horsemen  in  the  world,  and  night  after  night 
they  ride  for  the  delectation  of  a  city  crowd  the  worst  horses  that 
the  country  can  now  produce.  In  all  probability  in  the  next 
twenty  years  the  true  buck  jumper  will  be  extinct  as  the  dodo,  and 
with  him  will  go  the  buckjump  rider. 

The  most  wonderful  characteristic  of  the  stock  horse  is  his 
outstanding  stamina  and  courage.  No  day  seems  to  be  too  long 
for  him,  no  work  too  heavy  or  hard.  Countless  records  and 
statistics  could  be  brought  forward  of  the  journeys  which  he  has 
done  and  the  immense  distances  which  he  has  covered  in  a  single 
day,  but  the  average  British  reader  would  give  little  credence  to 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  fifty  to  eighty  miles  is  a 
common  day's  work  to  the  station  horse ;  there  are  majiy  well- 
authenticated  instances  of  his  having  covered  100  miles  between 
dawn  and  dark ;  and  there  are  isolated  cases  of  horses  having 
been  ridden  anything  up  to  120  miles.  These  journeys  are  the 
more  remarkable  because  they  have  been  done  "  off  the  grass  " 
and  under  every  kind  of  climatic  and  circumstantial  disadvantage. 
Thus,  the  very  day  on  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  undertake 
one  of  these  long  trips  may  be  a  scorching  hot  wind  day  with  a 
relentless  sun  blazing  down  upon  the  patient  animal  beneath  us ; 
or  it  may  happen  that  the  floods  are  down,  and  the  plains  one  sea 
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of  silver  water,  a  large  part  of  the  journey  having  to  be  ridden 
over  muddy  clinging  swamps ;  or  it  may  be  cloudy  weather  with 
promise  of  rain,  when  the  flies  and-sand  flies  torture  the  gallant 
beast  as  he  forges  ahead  over  the  long  miles,  tireless,  dauntless, 
and  eager. 

Also  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  stock  horse  is  no  pam- 
pered favourite  of  an  English  stable  which,  if  by  chance  it  had 
been  asked  to  do  a  long  journey  on  one  occasion,  would  be 
bandaged  and  medicined  and  rested  for  a  week  to  recover  from  it ; 
the  stock  horse  is  treated  very  differently.  When  he  reaches  his 
journey's  end  the  saddle  is  pulled  off  him,  half  a  bucket  of  cold 
water  may  or  may  not  be  thrown  over  his  blistered  back,  and  he  is 
turned  loose  in  the  horse  paddock  with  a  careless  slap  of  the  bridle. 

It  may  be  a  time  of  year  when  grass  is  scarce,  if  so  he  must  be 
busy  all  night  foraging  for  his  food,  and  before  he  has  had  time  to 
fill  himself,  and  before  he  has  had  a  chance  to  think  of  taking  rest, 
grey  dawn  comes  winking  over  the  buddah  bushes  and  the  crack 
of  a  stockwhip  on  the  sandhill  tells  him  that  it  is  time  to  gallop 
to  the  stockyard  and  begin  another  heavy  day's  work — perhaps 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  again  before  he  reaches  another  paddock 
and  another  scrambling  supper. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  under  this  treatment  the 
bush  horse  loses  flesh  very  rapidly ;  a  week  of  such  riding  and  the 
fat  horse  has  become  a  thin  one ;  but  he  recovers  his  lost  ground 
with  equal  rapidity  and  in  three  weeks'  time  he  i§  again  apparently 
fat.  Most  men  on  seeing  the  Australian  stock  horse  mounted 
after  a  week  or  two  of  rest  on  good  grass  would  declare  him  to  be 
too  fat  and  soft  for  hard  work,  and  would  be  horrified  at  the  idea 
of  his  being  asked  to  compass  eighty  miles  before  sundown  in  a 
state  so  palpably  unfit.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  horse  is  only 
outwardly  fat,  his  short  spell  has  given  him  no  time  to  lay  on  fat 
where  it  will  hurt  him,  and  the  only  way  that  it  acts  prejudicially 
is  in  making  his  back  soft  to  the  saddle. 

Some  account  of  the  rearing  and  management  of  bush  horses 
may  be  of  interest  to  English  readers.  On  many  of  the  large 
stations  no  horses  of  any  sort  are  stable  fed.  The  stallion — some- 
times an  extremely  valuable  horse — is  run  with  the  mares  in  the 
open  bush,  sometimes  acting  leader  for  fifty  or  sixty  head. 
For  nine  months  or  a  year  the  foals  run  with  their  mothers ;  then 
a  muster  is  made  of  the  breeding  mob,  they  are  brought  in  to  the 
stock  yards  at  the  head  station  and  the  foals  are  caught  and 
branded  and  the  colt  foals  castrated.  At  the  same  time  the  mares 
are  examined  for  any  lameness  that  may  be  due  to  accident  in  the 
bush,  such  as  splinters  of  wood  picked  up  in  racing  through  the 
scrub ;  their  feet,  too,  are  trimmed  if  they  should  happen  to  have 
grown  abnormally  long.  The  stallion  and  mares,  and  any  very 
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young  foals,  are  then  returned  to  the  paddock ;  the  yearlings  are 
let  out  into  a  small  enclosed  horse  paddock  at  the  station,  where 
they  are  kept  till  they  have  fully  recovered  from  their  recent 
handling.  They  are  then  driven  out  to  a  large  paddock  where 
they  are  left  to  their  own  devices  for  a  couple  of  years,  to  grow 
and  strengthen  on  the  rich  blue  grass  of  the  western  plains. 
Thereafter  we  see  but  little  of  them  except  a  glimpse  now  and 
then  as  they  gallop  and  wheel  upon  the  open  flats  when  we  pass 
through  their  paddock  in  our  daily  work.  Naturally  they  become 
very  wild,  and  hide  for  the  most  part  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
mulga  scrub,  coming  out  in  the  moonlight  to  feed  and  play  upon 
the  river-flats  when  all  the  bush  is  silent  under  the  stars.  On  both 
sheep  and  cattle  stations  there  is  no  faster  or  more  exciting  work 
than  "  running  horses  "as  it  is  called,  and  there  is  great  joy 
among  the  stockmen  when  the  day  arrives  on  which  the  three- 
year-olds  are  to  be  mustered  for  breaking. 

Mounted  on  picked  horses — the  fast  ones,  and  above  all  the 
"  stayers  " — we  ride  out,  five  or  six  of  us,  into  the  large  paddocks 
— perhaps  a  square  of  six  miles  on  every  fence — which  contains 
the  long-tailed  mob.  A  definite  plan  of  campaign  is  arranged  by 
the  overseer  and  it  is  wonderful  what  amount  of  bush-craft  is 
necessary  to  gather  those  twenty  or  thirty  three-year-olds  and  to 
keep  them  together  and  take  them  safely  to  the  station  yards. 
The  main  thing  is  to  keep  them  from  breaking  away  into  the 
thick  scrub  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  them  at  speed. 
Each  man  is  allotted  a  position  and  is  expected  to  keep  it  as  nearly 
as  possible.  After  a  while  the  mob  is  sighted,  perhaps  feeding 
out  in  a  cane-grass  swamp,  or  perhaps  grouped  under  several 
shady  wilga  trees  flicking  the  flies  from  one  another  in  lazy 
abandon.  Two  riders  steal  like  ghosts  between  the  young  horses 
and  the  sheltering  recesses  of  the  scrub,  then  a  stockwhip  rings 
and  in  a  moment  the  mob  rushes  together  wheeling,  prancing,  and 
snorting,  and  with  one  accord  races  headlong  for  the  scrub :  but 
two  of  the  finest  riders  in  the  west  mounted  on  old  stock  horses 
of  tried  mettle  are  dashing  across  to  meet  them ;  the  thundering 
stockwhips  raise  an  echo  in  the  ranges  and  the  mob  unwillingly 
heads  towards  the  river  and  home.  There  is  some  scrub  to  go 
through,  and  in  these  patches  of  timber  the  young  horses  make 
every  effort  to  double  back  and  escape,  but  there  are  two  horsemen 
racing  on  each  flank  and  two  more  hustling  on  the  laggards,  and 
before  the  colts  know  where  they  are  going  they  are  rushed  out 
upon  the  frontage  plain  and  'driven  to  the  river  gate  ;  once  away 
from  their  own  ground  they  give  in  to  their  captors  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  yarded  at  the  station.  They  are  then  let  go  in  a 
small  paddock  securely  fenced,  and  brought  in  to  the  yards  two 
at  a  time  as  required  by  the  breaker. 
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When  broken  they  are  handed  over  to  the  different  stockmen, 
as  already  described,  and  two  years  later  some  of  them  will  be  out 
themselves,  running  younger  brothers  to  the  yards.  A  large 
station  may  have  anything  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred 
head  of  horses.  The  stallion  and  mares  run  in  one  paddock,  the 
weaned  yearlings  in  another,  the  two-year-olds  in  a  third,  the 
three-year-olds  in  a  fourth.  Then  there  is  a  paddock  for  the 
spelling  work  horses  and  a  small  paddock  at  the  head  station 
for  the  staff  of  working  horses. 

Where  horses  are  so  plentiful  it  can  easily  be  understood  that 
their  value  either  sentimental  or  commercial  is  not  very  great,  yet 
every  station  has  its  favourites,  old  tried  warriors  who  have 
never  been  found  wanting  when  the  whips  were  cracking  and  the 
weaners  breaking  in  the  scrub. 

The  bushman,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  horseman  of  the 
world,  loves  and  respects  his  horse. 

WILL  H.  OGILVIE. 
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MUDDLING  THROUGH  IN  BRITISH   EAST 

AFRICA 

II* 

BY   H.   W.   BUCKLAND 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  Nairobi,  where  I  have  resided 
for  some  four  and  a  half  years,  and  have  been  reading  with 
interest  the  article  that  appeared  in  the  November  number  of 
this  Review  entitled  "  Muddling  Through  in  British  East  Africa." 
I  can  fully  endorse  all  the  writer  says.  Indeed  so  necessary  does 
it  appear  to  me  that  the  home  public  should  appreciate  what  is 
going  on  in  this  part  of  the  empire,  that  I  am  venturing  to  give 
you  my  own  experiences. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
country  itself.  British  East  Africa  is  a  magnificent  country, 
with  every  prospect,  except  minerals,  and  I  speak  with  some 
knowledge,  having  spent  twelve  years  in  India,  eight  in  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  besides  paying  a  long  visit  to  Australia.  But 
it  is  not  a  white  man's  country,  and  on  this  point  I  join  issue 
with  President  Roosevelt,  who,  after  a  few  months'  sojourn  in 
our  midst,  has  no  hesitation  in  comparing  the  country  with  the 
Western  States  of  America.  A  planter's  and  ranching  country 
British  East  Africa  may  be,  but  it  certainly  is  not  a  settler's 
country.  It  is  on  the  equator,  it  is  tropical.  A  sun  helmet  must 
always  be  worn,  and  in  March  and  September  the  sun  is  hotter 
than  India,  while  tropical  diseases  and  tropical  pests  of  all  kinds 
abound. 

Unfortunately  for  the  country  the  administration  and  the 
officials  (which  number  some  50  per  cent,  of  the  European  popu- 
lation) seem  to  place  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  development, 
at  least  that  has  been  my  own  experience.  No  maps  are 
prepared  giving  the  newcomer  an  idea  where  to  go  and  the  kind 
of  land  to  be  had ;  all  the  would-be  settler  can  do  is  to  fit  out 
an  expensive  camp  outfit,  beat  about  the  country,  and  return 
*  For  No.  I.  see  November  issue,  1909. 
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in  a  few  weeks'  time  to  hear  in  all  probability  that  the  land 
selected  by  him  is  game  reserve,  native  reserve,  or  forest  reserve, 
and  therefore  not  available. 

Let  me  cite  my  own  case.  I  was  shown  by  the  Director  of 
Agriculture  some  land  which  had  been  reserved  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  cattle  quarantine,  but  was  not  required.  The  Director 
visited  the  land  with  me,  and  I  also  got  the  game  ranger  to 
see  it  as  the  land  bordered  on  the  game  reserve,  and  the  forest 
officer,  as  it  bordered  a  forest  reserve.  These  officials  raised  no 
objection.  In  due  course  I  made  my  application,  and  was  granted 
the  land,  which  was  surveyed  for  me,  but,  after  waiting  six  months 
for  the  survey  and  the  leases,  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Official 
Gazette  scheduling  my  land  in  the  game  reserve,  and  the  lease 
was  refused.  Land  far  away  was  offered  me,  but  I  refused  the 
offer  and  asked  for  land  nearer.  I  waited  two  years  for  my 
answer,  and  was  then  told  the  land  I  wanted  was  not  available, 
as  it  had  been  made  a  native  reserve.  A  third  application  met 
with  the  reply  that  the  land  was  not  available  as  it  was  cultivated 
by  natives. 

After  these  rebuffs,  I  turned  my  attention  to  acquiring  a  con- 
cession to  cut  and  cultivate  the  wild  sansevieria  fibre,  and 
I  induced  some  friends  to  put  up  the  capital  for  four  concessions, 
one  of  which  I  had  taken  up  in  my  own  name.  The  administra- 
tion was  not  asked  to  provide  a  penny,  but  was  to  get  a  fair 
rental  and  ten  per  cent,  royalty  on  the  produce.  I  carried  out  all 
the  conditions  required  by  the  lease.  I  applied  for  a  second 
concession  in  my  own  name,  but  was  informed  I  could  not  have 
another  area,  as  all  I  had  done  was  to  sell  my  first  area  to  a 
company  or  a  capitalist.  Surely  I  should  have  been  granted  as 
many  areas  as  I  could  find  companies  or  capitalists  to  work. 

As  I  was  not  allowed  another  concession  in  my  own  name,  I 
employed  nominees,  an  expensive  proceeding,  as  I  had  to  give 
•  them  a  30  per  cent,  interest.  In  this  case,  owing  to  errors  *  in 
the  surveys  and  a  consequential  delay  of  three  months,  I  was 
unable  to  get  my  concessions  financed  in  London.  Yet  I  was 
refused  a  refund  of  the  survey  fees,  £170,  and  travelling  expenses 
to  prove  the  faulty  surveys.  These  sums  have  since  been 
refunded,  but  I  am  still  over  £1000  out  of  pocket  through  the 
errors.  It  was  in  respect  to  this  concession  that  at  an  inter- 
view with  the  Governor,  the  Commissioner  for  Lands  objected  to 
the  attitude  I  had  taken  up  against  the  Government,  charging  my 
friends  and  myself  with  being  "  mere  speculators,"  in  that  we 
had  acquired  a  concession  to  finance  which  we  had  merely  floated 
a  company  in  London.  His  Excellency  informed  me  that  these 

*  I  have  the  letter  of  the  Commissioner  for  Lands  admitting  the  errors  in  the 
surveys. 
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transactions  would  not  be  permitted  in  future,  and  in  reply  to 
inquiry  as  to  further  concessions,  I  was  politely  told  that  "  in  future 
I  must  first  finance  my  company  and  procure  my  capital,  and 
then  apply  for  my  concession !  " 

All  the  sansevieria  fibre  forests  are  now,  I  believe,  included 
in  the  native  or  game  reservations,  and  no  longer  available. 
The  fibre  grows  in  dense  impenetrable  jungle  where  no  natives 
can  or  do  exist,  and  beyond  a  few  rhinoceros  there  is  no  game. 
I  may  add  that  the  clearing  in  many  cases  has  opened  up  a 
large  area  of  land  for  native  cultivation  and  for  growing  of  sysal 
hemp. 

An  application  for  a  concession  to  tap  rubber  from  the  wild 
landolphia  rubber  vine  over  a  forest  of  25,000  acres  was  also  declined 
solely  on  the  report  of  the  Forest  Officer,  that  my  friends  and 
myself  might  make  an  income  of  £30,000  a  year  from  the  conces- 
sion— a  totally  erroneous  conclusion ;  but,  even  if  correct,  as  the 
Government  was  to  receive  a  10  per  cent,  royalty  plus  a  rental  with- 
out expending  a  penny  of  capital,  what  objection  could  there  be  ? 
I  should  perhaps  say  in  connection  with  this  application  that 
the  Government  agricultural  expert  strongly  recommended  the 
granting  of  the  concession  on  the  ground  that  the  forest  was  being 
destroyed  by  the  excessive  tapping  of  the  vines  by  natives,  who 
pay  no  royalty  or  rental  whatever. 

Some  friends  of  mine  came  to  East  Africa  in  January  1908 ; 
they  applied  for  land  on  what  is  known  as  the  Nasin  Gishu 
Plateau,  and  paid  survey  fees.  In  the  following  May  certain 
new  land  regulations  (in  my  opinion  illegal  as  being  ultra  vires) 
were  issued  by  the  Commissioner  for  Lands;  these  my  friends 
were  asked  to  accept,  and  in  March  1909  the  land  was  allotted 
to  them  on  the  following  terms  : — 

The  land  to  be  developed  within  three  or  five  years  or  forfeited.  Upon  such 
development  being  made  the  lessee  to  be  entitled  to  a  lease  upon  the  terms  of 
the  present  Crown  Lands  Ordinance  or  upon  the  terms  of  any  ordinance  here- 
after passed  in  lieu  of  or  amending  such  ordinance. 

Naturally  my  friends  refused  to  take  up  land  on  such  terms, 
which,  apart  from  being  entirely  new  and  totally  different  from 
the  terms  originally  offered,  gave  no  fixity  of  tenure.  The  Govern- 
ment refused  to  refund  the  survey  fees,  but  on  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  this  was  subsequently  done. 

In  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  15th  July  last  appeared  a 
notification  that,  provided  sufficient  applications  were  received, 
certain  land  would  be  thrown  open  for  settlement.  On  asking 
for  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  land  would  be  granted, 
I  was  told  that  the  Crown  Advocate  was  drafting  the  terms  and 
that  these  would  be  known  on  allotment  after  survey  in  six 
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months'  time.  In  other  words  I  was  asked  to  pay  survey  fees 
and  expected  to  take  up  land  on  unknown  conditions  and  wait 
six  months  to  get  it. 

As  regards  the  cadastral  surveys.  The  Government  insist  on 
survey  fees  being  paid  on  all  applications  for  land,  but  on  pressing 
for  the  surveys,  one  is  constantly  put  off  by  the  statement  "we 
have  no  surveyors  available."  Yet  there  are  in  the  country  four 
licensed  surveyors,  one  of  whom,  I  understand,  is  leaving  as  there 
is  not  sufficient  work  for  him  to  do. 

Three  years  ago  my  friends  and  myself  were  interested  in 
testing  a  new  machine  for  decorticating  the  sansevieria  hemp, 
and  for  that  purpose  I  asked  for  a  grant  of  1,000  acres  of  san- 
sevieria forest  on  the  railway.  This  was  refused  me  as  being 
within  game  reserve;  we  would  not  and  did  not  wish  to  harm 
the  game.  After  six  weeks'  correspondence  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  consented  to  chance  his  game,  but  a  further  difficulty 
arose ;  this  dense  jungle  was  a  native  reserve.  After  a  further 
wrangle  lasting  three  months,  that  difficulty  was  overcome,  but 
in  the  meantime  my  friends  and  their  decorticator  had  grown 
tired  of  waiting  and  carried  off  their  machine  to  South  America, 
and  I  was  left  with  a  useless  bit  of  land  and  minus  £18,  the 
survey  fees. 

I  should  much  like  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  policy  of  the 
administration  as  regards  the  granting  of  land  for  European 
settlement.  For  200  miles  from  the  Tsava  River  to  Nairobi  on 
both  sides  of  the  railway  are  native  and  game  reservations ;  from 
Nairobi  almost  to  Naivasha,  about  100  miles,  on  either  side  are 
forest  and  native  reservations,  and  again  from  Njoro  to  Luinbwa, 
another  100  miles,  the  land  is  under  the  same  restrictions,  so  that 
of  the  total  distance  of  580  miles  alongside  of  the  railway  about 
400  miles  is  reserved.  The  game  reservation  runs  up  to  and 
borders  on  the  town  of  Nairobi  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
side  and  within  and  surrounding  the  town  many  miles  of  the  best 
land  is  native  reservation.  Now  neither  the  game  nor  the  natives 
make  any  use  of  or  bring  any  produce  to  the  railway  or  to  the 
town — the  idea  of  the  administration  being  that  travellers  can  see 
the  zebra  and  antelope  from  the  windows  of  the  train,  and  from 
the  hill  above  the  town — and  there  can  be  no  object  in  keeping 
natives  in  a  reservation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  for  many  reasons  most  objectionable. 

The  land  available  for  European  settlement  is  in  the  Fort 
Hall  District,  forty  miles  from  the  railway,  or  in  the  Nashin 
Gishu  District,  seventy  miles  distant,  and  to  enable  the  planters 
and  settlers  to  bring  in  their  produce  the  Government  have  been 
obliged  to  construct  very  expensive  roads  and  the  planters  to 
invest  in  traction  engines,  thereby  materially  increasing  expense 
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and  making  the  export  of  their  produce  almost  prohibitive. 
The  Uganda  Kailway  is  of  little  benefit  to  the  European 
planters  and  settlers. 

The  unfortunate  British  taxpayer  subscribes  £150,000  a  year 
as  a  grant-in-aid  to  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  while  the 
country,  if  administered  on  business  lines,  should  pay  for  itself 
and  show  a  surplus. 

Again,  every  sort  of  regulation  exists  for  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  zebra  and  antelope,  but  there  are  no  regulations  for 
the  natives  who  come  and  go  when  and  how  they  please  and 
where  they  please.  They  are  individually  unknown,  and  can 
seldom  be  traced.  They  commit  every  sort  of  depredation, 
robbery  and  offence,  and  go  unpunished  because  unknown. 
They  are  untaxed  and  contribute  nothing  towards  the  govern- 
ment, the  general  administration,  the  judicial,  military  and  police 
administration  of  the  country  or  their  own  protection. 

To  remedy  the  state  of  affairs  I  make  the  following  proposals : 

(1)  The  appointment  of  chiefs  or  headmen  over  the  natives  of  every  tribe  or 
denned  district,  such  chiefs  to  be  responsible  to  the  Government  for  the  natives 
tinder  them.      The  chiefs  to  receive  some   subsidy  or  allowance  from  the 
Government. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  a  chief  native  commissioner,  with  district  native 
commissioners  under  him  for  the  different  districts,  to  watch  the  interests  of 
the  natives.     Native  commissioners  to  have  judicial  and  magisterial  powers 
over  natives  only. 

(3)  A  universal  pass  law  for  all  natives,  with  registration,  description  and 
thumb  marks.     This  is  a  matter  of  time  and  expense  and  could  not  be  done  in 
a  day,  but  a  beginning  might  be  made  with  domestic  servants,  then  outdoor 
servants  and  coolies,  and  eventually  all  natives.    This  work  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  district  native  commissioners. 

(4)  An  annual  poll  tax  to  be  imposed,  starting  at  Es.  5  to  Es.  10  or  15  per, 
head  per  annum,  to  be  increased  according  to  circumstances.     In  Ehodesia 
the  tax  started  at  10s.  per  head  per  annum  and  was  increased  gradually  up  to 
£%,  and  is  now  ^f  3  per  head  per  annum.      The  tax  should  not  be  too  low 
for  many  reasons. 

(5)  The  introduction  of  the  Glen  Grey  Act  from  Cape  Colony,  under  which 
the  poll  tax  is  reduced  by  work,  i.e.,  if  a  native  produces  evidence  of  his 
working  two,   four,   or  six  months  in  the  year  his  tax  should  be  reduced 
accordingly  by  one-third,  two-thirds,  or  the  whole. 

(6)  Private  labour  agents  should  be  allowed  and  the  native  commissioners 
(protectors  of  natives)  should  be  instructed  to  assist  the  labour  agents. 

(7)  The  establishment  of  a  more  efficient  European  police  force,  under  higher 
supervision,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  native  languages  and  customs. 

(8)  The  expense  of  this  "  government"  of  the  natives  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
natives  from  the  poll  tax  and  from  a  registration  fee  of,  say,  eight  annas  per 
month  on  registration  of  servants  under  the  pass  law,  which  the  employer  will 
have  to  pay,  and,  as  is  done  in  Cape  Colony,  by  putting  a  duty  on  native  goods 
such  as  blankets,  beads,  etc. 

Roughly,  the  native  population  is  stated  to  be  about  4,000,000 ; 
a  poll  tax  of  one  rupee  per  head  on  adult  males  would  make  a 
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return  alone  of,  say,  £200,000  a  year,  while  if  the  Glen  Grey  Act 
were  applied,  sufficient  labour  would  be  ensured  for  Government 
works  and  private  enterprise.  The  scarcity  of  labour  is  a  serious 
problem,  and  in  my  opinion  the  interference  by  the  Government 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  difficulty.  As  soon  as  the  private 
individual  has  collected  a  number  of  natives  to  work  for  him,  down 
comes  a  Government  official  and  puts  the  following  questions  to 
the  natives : — 

Government  official. — Do  you  wish  to  work  for  this  European  or  white 
man  ? 

Native. — You  are  our  Government,  our  chief  and  ruler.  Do  you  wish  us 
to  work  ? 

Government  official. — No.  We  do  not  wish  you  to  work  if  you  do  not 
want  to. 

Native. — Well,  if  our  Government  ruler  and  chief  does  not  wish  us  to  work, 
we  must  not  work. 

The  natural  result  of  this  catechism  is  that  the  natives,  who 
were  quite  willing  to  work,  and  had  even  asked  for  work,  dis- 
appear, leaving  the  unfortunate  European  settler  or  planter  to 
do  the  best  he  can  in  the  circumstances. 

H.  W.  BUCKLAND. 
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CANADA:    FAR  WEST 

EMIGRATION    POSSIBILITIES 

BY  LADY  THOMSON 

ONE  specially  deep  impression  is  left  on  my  mind  after  making 
a  most  interesting  four  or  five  weeks'  visit  to  Canada — mainly  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Association — and  that  is,  admiration 
for  the  patience,  the  pluck,  and  the  unbounded  hopefulness  of  the 
men  who  have  made  Canada  what  it  is,  and  are  still  hard  at 
work  developing  that  great  and  prosperous  country. 

From  Winnipeg  westwards  each  and  every  township  is 
confident  of  its  own  future,  and  judging  by  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  part  of  Canada  during  the  last  few  years, 
these  hopes  are  fully  justified.  Enquiries  as  to  the  most  promising 
city  invariably  resulted  in  the  person  naming  his  own, 
Kegina,  Moose  Jaw,  Calgary  or  Banff,  as  the  case  might  be,  but 
when  asked  to  give  the  second  on  the  list,  Edmonton  was 
always  mentioned.  And  truly  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  being  done,  in  Edmonton 
could  be  surpassed  anywhere. 

Each  city  is  laid  out  with  praiseworthy  foresight;  and 
imposing  school-buildings,  halls,  banks,  etc.,  testify  to  the  pros- 
perity of  these  future  great  centres  of  the  Empire's  commerce. 
But  while  all  is  being  done  that  can  be  done  as  regards  town 
planning  and  town  building,  the  fact  that  the  Far  West  of  Canada 
lacks  a  sufficient  population  is  borne  in  upon  the  visitor  at  every 
turn ;  on  all  sides  is  heard  the  cry  for  more  men.  This  is  no 
case  of  emigrating  to  Toronto  or  Montreal  with  the  possibility  of 
finding  an  over-stocked  labour-market,  or  arousing  the  jealousies  of 
trades-unions.  It  is  a  different  question  altogether,  and  the  demand 
is  urgent,  for  alien  nationalities  have  not  failed  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  the  favourable  circumstances,  and  are  stepping 
in  to  take  up  the  work  that  so  many  of  our  own  unemployed  are 
ready  and  willing  to  do,  but  are  unable  to  reach.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  grievous  want  of  remunerative  employment  in  the 
motherland,  one  begins  to  understand  the  pressing  reality  that 
underlies  the  oft-repeated  plea  of  the  Editor  of  this  Beview  for 
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a  system  of  State-aided  Emigration,  undertaken  by  the  Home 
Government  in  conjunction  with  the  Government  of  the  oversea 
dominions,  whereby  it  may  be  possible  to  transplant  suitable 
families  to  this  most  promising  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
And  here  let  me  say  that,  whatever  the  complication  of  circum- 
stances regarding  emigration  to  Eastern  Canada  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  openings  and  opportunities  of  every  kind 
await  the  willing  and  steady  worker  in  the  Far  West. 

Nor  need  the  emigrant  necessarily  be  a  person  capable  of  the 
strenuous  work  of  "  taking-up  "  land  in  the  more  isolated  parts  of 
the  immense  districts  either  east  or  west  of  Winnipeg.  For 
persons  whose  lives  have  hitherto  been  spent  in  towns,  or  even 
large  villages,  the  loneliness  of  this  kind  of  life  is  most  trying. 
It  is  said  the  women  suffer  from  it  most,  for  the  men  on  the  farm 
are  away  all  day,  sometimes  for  many  days  together,  and  the 
want  of  companionship  is  sorely  felt.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  steps 
have  recently  been  taken  to  place  some  of  the  more  isolated 
homesteads  in  telephonic  communication  with  one  another.  The 
opportunity  of  being  able  to  hear  another  woman's  voice,  and  to 
have  an  occasional  conversation  with  a  friend,  cannot  fail  to 
mitigate  the  ill-effects  of  isolation.  Already  the  men  are  availing 
themselves  of  this  means  of  indulging  in  a  game  of  chess  with 
a  far-distant  neighbour,  in  the  long  evenings. 

The  same  objections  are  not,  of  course,  attendant  on  emigra- 
tion to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  townships  in  the  Far 
West.  Here  families  from  the  old  country  may  rely  not  only 
on  companionship,  but  on  finding  a  warm  welcome ;  and  I 
should  say  the  more  children  they  bring  with  them  the  better, 
for  children  seem  to  be  scarce  in  the  country  districts  of  Canada ; 
one  hears  that  even  in  the  towns  families  rarely  number  more 
than  five  or  six  children,  while  many  married  couples  have  none 
at  all.  In  several  of  the  newer  cities  there  are  no  workhouses, 
When  death  or  disaster  of  any  kind  overtakes  a  family,  and  the 
orphaned  children  are  left  unprovided  for,  they  are  at  once  adopted 
by  one  or  other  of  the  neighbours.  "  Never  once  in  my  experience, 
which  is  of  some  eleven  years'  standing,  has  a  child  been  left  on 
the  hands  of  the  municipality,"  said  a  councillor  to  me  in  one  of 
these  Far  West  cities. 

I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  undue  number  of  aliens 
in  Canada,  and  one  feels  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
become  as  loyal  Canadian  citizens  as  would  emigrants  of  British 
blood.  Winnipeg  itself  is  indeed  a  huge  cosmopolitan  city.  It 
happened  to  two  members  of  the  British  Association,  on  their 
way  to  the  mayor's  residence  in  a  most  desirable  part  of  the  city, 
to  take  a  wrong  turning  and  so  to  miss  the  house.  Of  the  seve'n 
passers-by  of  whom  they  inquired  their  way,  five  were  unable  to 
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speak  any  English !  It  is  said  that  as  many  as  forty-eight 
languages  are  spoken  in  Winnipeg. 

But  waiting  and  watching  as  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  are 
to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  emigrants  from  England,  the  demand 
for  men  seems  to  be  even  more  pressing  in  British  Columbia. 
Here,  in  a  delightful,  temperate  climate,  among  the  most  beautiful 
natural  surroundings  and  scenery,  is  indeed  an  ideal  home  for 
the  British  emigrant.  None  of  the  privations  due  to  the  long 
severe  winters  of  the  interior  are  to  be  found  in  British  Columbia. 
Indeed,  the  climate  reminds  one  rather  of  Ireland,  because  of  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  which  we  found  most  pleasant  after  passing 
through  some  thousand  miles  of  arid  prairie  country.  The  growth 
of  vegetation  is  wonderful.  In  fact  the  only  drawback  seems  to 
be  that  much  of  the  work  which  should  be  done  by  Englishmen 
is  being  done  by  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  If  ever  there 
was  a  territory  awaiting  the  enterprise  of  the  British  labourer, 
the  British  citizen,  and  the  British  agriculturist,  it  is  British 
Columbia.  I  was  told  that  the  poll-tax  levied  on  all  Chinamen 
entering  British  Columbia  was  recently  raised  to  $100,  with  a 
view  to  further  limiting  this  immigration,  but  the  measure  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  successful,  its  immediate  effect  being  to 
raise  the  wages  of  the  Chinese  already  resident  in  the  Province, 
and  so  to  provide  them  with  the  necessary  means  to  pay  for  the 
admission  of  their  relatives,  even  at  the  increased  rate.  So  far 
the  yearly  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  remains  the  same  as 
before  the  poll-tax  was  increased. 

Why,  one  asks,  should  the  task  of  developing  this  lovely  country, 
with  all  the  attendant  advantages,  be  appropriated  by  foreigners, 
when  our  own  people  are  in  such  sore  straits  to  obtain  an 
honest  and  a  decent  livelihood?  Surely  the  peopling  of  the  Far 
West  of  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada  is  an  Imperial  question, 
and  should  not  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  solution  unaided 
and  unguided.  But  over  and  beyond  this  it  is  also  a  humane 
question.  Here  in  England  we  have  countless  families  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  for  want  of  employment.  There  in  the  Far 
West  of  Canada  is  the  work  awaiting  the  workman.  Cannot 
something  be  done  on  Imperial  lines  to  bring  the  two  together  ? 

K.  E.  THOMSON. 
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ENGLAND    AND    THE    EURASIAN 

BY   H.   P.   K.   SKIPTON 

[Secretary  to  the  Indian  Church  Aid  Association] 

AT  the  moment  the  situation  in  India  is  such  as  to  cause 
anxiety  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  political  horizon  is 
overhung  with  clouds,  and  what  will  be  the  precise  outcome  of 
the  newly  inaugurated  "reforms"  it  would  be  rash  indeed  to 
predict,  save  in  one  respect  only,  namely,  that  they  will  render 
the  existence  of  the  English-speaking  population  of  the  country, 
and  especially  that  of  the  officers  of  the  Government,  a  great 
deal  more  difficult  and  disagreeable  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
The  non-official  majorities  upon  the  various  Provincial  Councils 
make  this  a  foregone  conclusion.  And  this  being  so,  it  is  worth 
while  considering  the  lot  of  our  domiciled  countrymen  in  other 
aspects  also. 

This  class  cannot,  like  the  members  of  the  higher  services, 
look  forward  to  retirement  and  a  pension  in  England  at  the  end 
of  their  labours ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  tied  to  the  country 
and  cannot  leave  it ;  they  are  too  poor  to  fight  their  own  battles 
or  to  make  sufficient  provision  for  their  own  needs,  and  without 
assistance  and  support  they  can  only  sink  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion. They  are  now  faced  at  every  point  with  the  fierce  com- 
petition of  the  "  educated "  native — a  competition  which  will 
assuredly  not  be  lessened  in  the  rush  of  natives  into  the  ranks 
of  the  higher  officialdom  that  is  certain  to  follow  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  regime.  As  regards  the  Government  the  die  is 
cast,  and  for  better  or  worse  the  great  experiment  is  now  in- 
evitable. But  it  is  worth  while  directing  the  attention  of 
Englishmen  at  home  to  the  position  of  the  domiciled  European 
and  Eurasian  in  India,  and  to  ask  whether  the  Old  Country  is 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  their  lot, 
and  whether  the  home  public,  and  especially  the  members  of 
the  English  Church,  are  doing  what  they  can  for  their  less 
fortunate  brothers  in  the  East. 

Put  it  how  we  may,  we  cannot  repudiate  responsibility  for 
these  people.  The  mixed  race  called  "Eurasian"  has  arisen, 
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as  such  races  always  do  when  rulers  and  ruled  are  of  different 
blood,  in  some  measure  by  inter-marriage  and  in  a  larger  de- 
gree as  the  result  of  irregular  connections.  From  this  mixed 
ancestry,  recruited  (though  in  an  ever-lessening  measure)  by 
similar  contributions  to  the  common  stock,  the  present  Eurasian 
population  has  descended,  and  has  multiplied  itself — and  is  still 
multiplying  itself — exceedingly.  They  intermarry  freely  among 
themselves  as  well  as  with  the  pure  whites  who  are  constantly 
recruited  from  England — retired  soldiers,  lower-class  railway 
officials,  factory  subordinates  and  the  like,  of  whom,  also,  there 
are  many  thousands  in  the  country.  Very  few  of  them  are  well 
off,  most  of  them  are  poor,  and  the  lowest  stratum  of  all,  which 
fills  the  terrible  slums  in  Allahabad,  Lucknow,  and  other  great 
cities  of  Northern  India,  has  fallen  very  low  indeed. 

Let  me  quote,  regarding  these  last-named  unfortunates,  the 
words  of  the  Ven.  G.  A.  Ford,  written  when  he  was  Archdeacon 
of  Lucknow,  one  who  knows  and  understands  the  Eurasian 
if  ever  man  did  : — 

It  is  impossible  to  depict  quite  accurately,  without  laying  oneself  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  exaggeration,  the  reeking  dens,  veritable  rabbit-warrens, 
dignified  in  grim  irony  by  the  name  of  home,  where  hundreds  of  Eurasians  are 
crowded  together  in  the  cities  of  these  provinces.  Men,  women  and  children, 
through  whose  veins  courses  European  blood,  live  in  an  environment  of 
'noisomeness  and  dirt ;  families  whose  incomes  would  hardly  satisfy  your 
sweepers,  uncertain  of  labour,  or  usually  certain  of  no  labour  at  all,  except 
that  implied  in  a  walk  to  the  chaplain  to  extort  "  expenses."  In  few 
English  slums  could  you  find  a  poverty  more  grinding,  or  hovels  more 
revolting.  Here  grow  like  weeds  apace  children  in  whom  the  vices  of  both 
races  combine,  and  the  virtues  of  neither  have  a  chance  of  flourishing. 

Their  numbers  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  the  census 
figures  are  now  several  years  old,  and  were  certainly  too  low 
when  they  were  compiled,  seeing  that  the  Eurasian  dislikes  to 
own  himself  to  be  such ;  but  in  round  numbers  they  probably 
number  something  like  thirty  thousand — perhaps  more.  Properly 
handled  they  should  supply  in  these  days  of  unrest  and  danger 
a  loyal  nucleus  upon  which  the  Government  could  depend  for 
support,  and  the  Church  for  exhibiting  a  bright  object-lesson  of 
Christianity  in  practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  tide  is  flowing 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Government,  as  a  whole,  takes  little 
thought  for  them  (I  am  not  forgetting  that  there  have  been 
brilliant  exceptions  among  individual  high  officials) ;  and  the 
ears  of  Churchmen  at  home  are  deafened  to  the  calls  of  our 
own  people  by  the  insistent  clamour  of  missions  to  the  heathen. 
Yet  the  neglected  condition  of  this  class  is  by  the  confession 
of  the  missionaries  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  the  East. 
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There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  spiritual  needs  of 
India  are  sufficiently  met  by  the  staff  of  Government  chaplains, 
and  so  they  might  be  (though  even  thus  in  quite  scanty  measure) 
if  there  were  no  domiciled  English-speaking  class.  The  chap- 
lains are  fully  employed  in  attending  to  the  needs  of  the 
English  garrison  and  in  the  care  of  the  few  large  stations  to 
which  separate  chaplains  are  allotted.  For  the  great  railway 
systems  and  the  busy  industrial  communities  which  are  fast 
springing  up  in  the  country  the  Government  makes  no  provision, 
except  by  making  small  grants  in  a  few  cases  to  meet  the 
voluntary  collections  of  the  Additional  Clergy  Society.  What- 
ever is  done  for  them  has  to  be  done  by  voluntary  effort,  and 
the  "  additional  chaplaincies,"  as  they  are  called,  are  supported 
with  great  liberality  by  Churchmen  in  India.  But  the  strain 
is  great,  and  there  are  not  enough  of  such  chaplaincies  to 
meet  existing  and  growing  needs.  The  missionaries,  it  should 
be  said,  give  what  help  they  can  by  holding  services  for  isolated 
Europeans  when  they  happen  to  be  in  their  neighbourhood ;  but 
more  often  than  not  the  missionaries  are  themselves  isolated  in 
outlying  mission  stations ;  and  in  any  case  they  have  definite 
duties  of  their  own  to  do,  which  they  have  no  right  to  neglect. 

Such  sporadic  help  as  they  can  give  is  very  far  from  meeting 
the  need.  Nor  should  one  overlook  the  splendid  work  done  in 
this  direction  by  some  of  the  Government  chaplains  as  oppor- 
tunity offers  during  their  term  of  service.  Many  of  these  in  their 
retirement  in  England  ("retirement"  which  generally  takes  the 
form  of  doing  unpaid  or  poorly-paid  work  for  the  Church  at 
home)  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  movement  initiated 
by  the  Indian  Church  Aid  Association  for  reminding  home- 
keeping  Englishmen  of  the  claims  upon  Englishmen  of  this 
forgotten  class.  But  they  cannot  do  more  than  touch  the 
surface  of  the  problem  and  indicate  its  conditions.  The  work 
of  meeting  it  squarely  and  efficiently  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  strengthening  with  men  and  money  the  hands  of  the 
Indian  Episcopate.  Especially  it  needs  to  be  widely  recognised 
that  no  missionary  work  to  the  heathen  can  be  expected  to 
prosper  which  is  carried  on  side  by  side  with  a  neglected  white 
and  coloured  population — a  point  which  has  been  insisted  upon 
with  great  force  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  himself  one  of 
the  warmest  advocates  of  missions  to  the  heathen.  The  English 
public,  which  pours  out  money  for  the  support  and  multipli- 
cation of  such  missions,  must  understand  that  half  that 
money  is  wasted  unless  the  neighbouring  white  and  coloured 
population  also  is  kept  up  to  the  mark,  and  that  this  white  and 
coloured  population  has  the  first  claims  upon  its  generosity. 
Rather  than  the  present  scandal  should  continue  it  would  be 
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well  that  some  of  the  mission  stations  in  India  should  be  closed, 
and  the  funds  which  support  them  devoted  to  making  up  the 
arrears  of  work  among  the  English-speaking  residents,  whose 
condition  is  admittedly  rendering  so  much  of  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries  all  but  futile. 

But  there  is  another,  and  some  will  think,  an  even  more 
serious  aspect  of  the  case.  Englishmen  at  home  are  inclined  to 
forget,  or  at  least  to  take  no  account  of,  the  fact  that  the  English 
Church  in  India  has  a  formidable  and  efficient  rival  in  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  that  the  victory  of  the  Church  of  Kome  would  have 
a  serious  political  bearing  on  the  situation,  as  well  as  being  a 
grave  humiliation  to  our  own  national  Church.  The  Roman 
Church  in  India  starts  with  the  advantage  of  having  been  very 
much  the  first  in  the  field,  having  a  long  and,  on  the  whole, 
honourable  record  stretching  back  to  1542,  when  St.  Francis  Xavier 
came  as  Papal  Legate  and  Missionary  to  Goa.  Throughout  the  two 
and  a  half  centuries  of  the  Portuguese  power  the  Roman  Church 
reigned  supreme,  and  the  results  of  its  energy  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  large  numbers  of  native  and  Goanese  Christians — the  latter  a 
numerous  community  of  mixed  Eastern  and  Portuguese  descent. 
This  is  natural  enough,  but  the  ambitions  of  the  Roman  Church 
now  extend  to  the  proselytising  of  the  whole  of  English-speaking 
India,  and  that  aim  is  being  pursued  as  thoroughly  and  systemati- 
cally as  every  other  work  undertaken  by  that  ancient  Communion. 
The  dissensions  which  hampered  its  progress  were  formally  healed 
in  the  year  1885,  and  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  has  followed 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  India  has  set  her  house  in  efficient  order, 
and  has  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds.* 

The  country  has  been  divided  into  twenty-nine  Dioceses  and 
eight  Provinces,  all  adequately  equipped  with  churches,  clergy, 
religious  orders,  workers  of  various  kinds,  and,  above  all,  schools. 
Money,  obtained  in  part  from  the  great  missionary  societies  of  Paris 
and  Milan,  and  partly  from  the  realisation  of  property  held  in 
countries  like  France,  where  the  State  is  hostile  and  the  tenure  in- 
secure, has  been  poured  into  India  without  stint ;  and  the  agents  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  that  country  are  in  the  enviable  position  of 
having  more  money  than  they  know  how  to  spend.  In  employing 
only  celibate  workers  and  clergy  the  Roman  Church  has  a  further 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  such  agents  have  no  ties  to  distract  their 
attention,  besides  having  been  trained  to  the  exercise  of  the 
strictest  frugality  in  food  and  lodging  and  all  the  ordinary 

*  The  rise  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  India  has  been  admirably  chronicled  by  the 
Ven.  H.  B.  Hyde,  Archdeacon  of  Madras,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Guardian  a 
lew  weeks  since,  and  afterwards  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  by  the  Indian  Church  Aid 
Association.  For  some  of  my  facts  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Hyde. 
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amenities  of  life.  Thus  they  are  not  only  much  better  provided 
with  funds  than  our  own  Church,  but  they  can  make  those  funds 
go  much  further.  They  are  gaining  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  in 
no  small  measure  at  our  expense.  Figures  were  published  not 
long  since  by  the  Church  Education  League  in  Calcutta  showing 
that  in  Calcutta,  for  instance,  in  1891  there  were  4,194  Eurasian 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  3,953  of  the  Church  of 
Kome,  while  in  1901  the  numbers  were  5,681  and  7,110  respec- 
tively, showing  that  the  Church  of  Eome  had  advanced  nearly 
double  as  rapidly  as  the  English  Church  during  the  interval.  If 
this  rate  of  increase  is  maintained,  the  disparity  between  the  two 
Churches  at  the  next  census,  a  year  hence,  will  be  still  more 
startling. 

Now  putting  the  religious  question  aside  for  a  moment,  let  us 
ask  what  will  be  the  political  effect  of  this  steady  Eomeward  drift 
of  the  English-speaking  population.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Church  of  Eome  in  India  is  very  seldom  represented  by 
Englishmen.  The  Eoman  hierarchy  in  India  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  foreigners.  Most  of  the  clergy  are  French  and 
Belgian,  who  are  certainly  not  bound  to  the  existing  political 
order  by  any  ties  stronger  than  convenience ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  various  religious  orders,  except,  perhaps,  those  of  Irish 
origin,  which  figure  largely  among  the  teaching  brotherhoods,  and 
recent  political  history  at  home  has  taught  us  that  Irish  Eoman 
Catholics  are  not  our  best  friends.  The  influence  which  these 
people  will  acquire — and  that  by  methods  which  we  have  no 
right  to  stigmatise  as  illegitimate  —  over  the  impressionable 
Eurasians  whom  they  aim  at  proselytising  is  necessarily 
enormous.  It  is  to  their  priests  that  these  Eurasians  will 
turn  for  guidance  in  the  day  of  political  crisis  and  peril.  What 
guarantee  is  there  that  their  weight  will  be  thrown  into  our  side 
of  the  scale?  The  Eurasian  owes  us  little  gratitude.  The 
Government  does  very  little  for  him  that  is  easily  apparent,  and 
its  latest  move  will  have  the  effect  of  placing  him  in  a  position  of 
greater  inferiority  to  the  Babu  than  before,  thus  galling  him 
afresh  in  the  spot  where  he  is  most  sensitive.  The  Church  in 
England  is  practically  oblivious  of  his  existence,  while  it  lavishes 
men  and  money  for  the  conversion  of  his  heathen  neighbours. 
In  the  matter  of  education,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Church  at  home 
seems  to  be  abandoning  him  to  the  Eoman  Catholics.  The 
Eoman  Church,  on  the  contrary,  which  owes  him  no  racial  obliga- 
tions, does  everything  for  him  "  for  the  love  of  God,"  and  he  is 
quick  to  perceive  this.  Nothing  that  our  little  band  of  bishops 
and  clergy  can  do  will  disabuse  him  of  this  impression  until  the 
Church  at  home  accords  them  adequate  encouragement  and 
support,  and  that,  as  I  have  shown,  is  not  yet  forthcoming.  It 
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will  be  small  wonder  if  in  such  circumstances  the  day  of  trial, 
should  sufficient  inducement  be  forthcoming,  finds  him  on  the  side 
opposed  to  his  own  country. 

I  have  referred  to  the  question  of  education.  This  is  indeed,  as 
eight  of  the  Indian  Bishops  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Indian  Church  Aid  Association  two  years  since,  the  key  to  the 
situation.  Long  ago  this  fact  was  realised  by  that  great  adminis- 
trator and  educationist,  Bishop  Cotton,  who,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Government  of  India,  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the  education 
of  the  domiciled  English-speaking  classes,  the  essence  of  which 
was  the  establishment  of  proper  schools  at  carefully  selected  stra- 
tegical spots.  This  was  in  the  course  of  the  general  "  overhaul " 
which  succeeded  the  cataclysm  of  the  Mutiny,  when  the  services 
rendered  by  this  class  and  their  enormous  potentialities  of  future 
usefulness  were  more  vividly  realised  than  they  are  now  that  a 
comparatively  peaceful  half -century  has  elapsed.  The  scheme 
was  hardly  started  when  Bishop  Cotton's  untimely  death  inter- 
posed what  seemed  like  a  severe  check  to  its  completion.  But 
the  importance  of  the  matter  was  widely  realised,  and  the  Bishop's 
friends  exerted  themselves  to  such  purpose  that  schools  such  as 
he  had  designed  sprung  up  at  most  of  the  points  which  he  had 
suggested, 'and  they  were  generally  called  by  his  name. 

There  for  many  years  these  schools  supplied,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Government,  an  excellent  secular  education  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  day,  and  religious  teaching  upon  lines  approved 
by  the  English  Church.  They  did  a  great  work  and  turned  out 
not  a  few  men  of  real  distinction,  while  the  rank  and  file  became 
decent,  law-abiding  citizens,  filling  subordinate  positions  in  the 
Police  and  other  services  and  the  English  clerkships  in  the  public 
offices.  With  the  spread  of  railways  times  began  to  change.  The 
centres  of  economic  life  gradually  shifted,  and  some  of  the 
schools  were  left  stranded.  The  buildings  grew  old  and  out  of 
date,  and  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  Government,  a  difficulty  greatly  accentuated  by  the  steady  and 
sustained  advance  in  the  educational  standards  exacted  by  the 
Government  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  grants-in-aid. 

The  cost  of  living  has  also  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  with  it  the  salaries  needful  to  secure 
competent  teachers.  For  the  same  reason  the  classes  who 
depended  upon  these  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  pay  even  the  moderate  fees 
demanded,  which  when  realised  met  only  a  fraction  of  the  expense 
of  the  upkeep  of  the  schools.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  population 
more  accommodation  was  needed,  and  in  addition  to  that  it 
became  necessary  to  make  arrangements  to  take  in  boarders,  the 
children  of  parents  who  lived  at  railway  settlements  at  a  distance 
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from  the  schools.  Under  the  direction  of  energetic  chaplains 
and  with  the  warm  support  of  the  Episcopate — then,  of  course, 
much  fewer  in  numbers  than  of  late  years — the  uphill  struggle 
was  maintained,  though  necessarily  in  somewhat  hand-to-mouth 
fashion.  Bishop  Johnson,*  when  he  was  Metropolitan,  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  to 
come  to  the  rescue  with  a  liberal  grant  of  money,  and  by  judicious 
management  tided  over  the  immediate  difficulties  of  the  situation 
for  some  years  longer. 

Here  of  course  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Roman  Church, 
with  which  education  has  always  been  a  strong  point.  There 
have  always  been  Eoman  Catholic  Schools  in  India,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  greatly  multiplied.  Let  me  quote  from  Arch- 
deacon Hyde's  paper  in  the  Guardian,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred : — 

The  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  India  are  steadily  increasing  in  size, 
numbers  and  in  reputation,  thanks  to  the  motive  forces  which  it  has  been 
endeavoured  to  indicate.  They  advance  largely  at  the  expense  of  our  more 
costly  schools,  and  a  crisis  in  the  struggle  is  upon  us.  Wherever  there  is  a 
Church  school  there  the  Eoman  Catholics  raise  one  of  their  own,  with  first- 
rate  buildings  and  with  equipment  kept  always  up  to  the  ever-enlarging 
Government  requirements,  and  frequently  charging  smaller  fees  than  the 
Church  school  does.  Until  we  can  make  our  education  cheaper  and  more 
attractive  than  it  is,  the  English-speaking  children  of  India  must  continue  to 
gravitate  more  and  more  into  Roman  schools,  and  therefore  under  the  spell 
of  Roman  religious  influence. 

The  methods  of  the  Eoman  Church  have  already  been  sketched ; 
it  commands  an  unlimited  supply  of  unpaid  workers,  or  of  workers 
who  require  nothing  beyond  the  barest  subsistence,  so  that  a 
Government  grant,  which  is  intended  as  a  contribution  towards 
the  salary  of  an  individual  teacher,  will  sometimes  nearly  defray 
the  full  expenses  of  as  many  as  three  teachers.  For  the  sum 
which  it  costs  us  to  maintain  one  teacher  our  rivals  will  support 
four  or  five  men  of  about  equal  qualifications.  And  it  has  been 
calculated  that  it  is  just  this  item  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  which 
turns  the  scale  against  the  solvency  of  the  Anglican  schools. 
Wherever  our  schools  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  free 
tuition,  either  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  great  Church  Sister- 
hoods; or,  as  in  the  Lahore  Diocese,  from  the  ladies  of  the 
St.  Hilda's  Society ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  Cotton  Schools 
at  Bangalore  (the  only  boys'  school  to  be  so  fortunate),  where 
Mr.  Pakenham- Walsh  and  his  associates  have  taken  the  matter 
in  hand,  the  financial  difficulty  has  been  got  over.  But  in  the 
majority  of  our  boys'  schools,  at  all  events,  that  difficulty  is  acute, 

*  Now  President  of  the  Indian  Church  Aid  Association,  which  represents  the 
Indian  Episcopate  in  England. 
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and  the  cause  of  great  and  continued  anxiety.  A  small  regular 
income  from  home  would  suffice  to  keep  these  schools  up  to  the 
mark,  especially  if  it  could  be  supplemented  by  voluntary  or  low- 
paid  workers  such  as  are  available  in  comparative  abundance  for 
missionary  work  among  the  heathen.  But  the  Eurasians  are 
only  prosaic  folk  of  our  own  blood  and  speech,  and  so  they  do 
not  interest  the  home  public. 

Probably  the  census  of  1911  will  supply  some  startling  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  of 
this  class  is  passing  out  of  our  hands,  but  meanwhile  some 
striking  figures  are  available  for  Bengal  and  Calcutta  at  least. 
In  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1908,  there  were  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency  28  schools  containing  4,435  children  (or  53  •  3  per  cent, 
of  the  school-going  Christians  of  the  Presidency)  worked  by  Koman 
Catholics  ;  and  11  schools,  containing  1,398  children  (or  17*22  per 
cent,  of  those  Christians),  belonging  to  the  English  Church.  When 
it  is  considered  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  European  and 
Eurasian  children  in  the  Presidency  belong  to  the  English  Church, 
while  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  are  educated  in  our  schools  as 
compared  with  53  per  cent,  in  the  schools  of  the  Roman  Church, 
something  may  be  realised  of  the  extent  to  which  our  children  are 
being  drawn  away.  A  conscience  clause  in  such  a  case  is  no 
protection ;  personality  is  what  will  count,  and  the  personality  of 
the  Koman  priests  and  Sisters  is  exceedingly  attractive.  It  is 
this,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  explains  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholics  which  was  noticed  in  one  of 
my  earlier  paragraphs.  And,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  this  is  not 
less  disquieting  in  its  political  than  in  its  religious  aspect. 

The  children  who  have  thus  been  abandoned  to  an  alien 
Church  must  in  time  feel,  if  they  do  not  feel  it  already,  that 
they  have  been  left  by  a  hard  and  indifferent  stepmother  to 
the  chance  kindness  of  strangers  and  Samaritans.  That  they 
should  ultimately  disown  the  stepmother  and  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Samaritan  would  be  in  no  wise  surprising;  and 
that  they  should  in  the  day  of  trouble  refuse  to  acknowledge 
any  tie  of  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  nation  which  has  so  neglected 
and  disregarded  them  should  cause  as  little  surprise.  So  far 
that  loyalty  may  be  said  to  have  stood  the  strain  fairly  well,  and 
the  Eurasian  still  speaks  wistfully  of  England  as  "  home  " ;  but 
for  how  much  longer  he  will  continue  to  do  so  as  matters  stand 
I  should  not  like  to  predict.  It  certainly  will  not  bear  indefinitely 
the  strain  so  put  upon  it. 

Meanwhile,  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  regards  the 
efforts  to  stem  the  tide  which  are  being  made  by  the  Church 
in  India.  Both  bishops  and  clergy  are  working  their  hardest. 
Schools  which  were  all  but  derelict  have  been  rescued  and  set 
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on  their  feet,  and  institutions  of  all  sorts  to  meet  many 
pressing  needs  have  been  set  going.  More  frequently  than  is 
creditable  to  the  Church  at  home  these  schemes  have  been  either 
financed  personally  by  the  bishops  or  with  the  support  of  their 
personal  credit.  A  considerable  amount  of  unpaid  work  is 
being  done  by  devoted  ladies  in  schools,  soldiers'  institutes,  and 
elsewhere.  What  is  needed  is  more  support  from  home — of 
support  which  bears  a  reasonable  proportion  to  that  which  is 
bestowed  upon  missions  to  the  heathen.  Our  Elizabethan  ancestors 
realised  clearly  that  the  maintenance  of  their  own  people  in  the 
faith  was  the  first  obligation  to  meet ;  and  the  great  Churchmen 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  they  founded  the  S.P.G.  and 
S.P.C.K.,  kept  their  own  countrymen  firmly  in  view,  while 
recognising  their  responsibility  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen.  It  is  not  sufficiently  remembered  that  the  first  great 
English  missionary  in  India,  Henry  Martyn,  was  a  chaplain 
upon  the  Government  Establishment,  with  definite  duties  towards 
his  own  countrymen. 

Historically  speaking,  this  neglect  of  our  own  people  is  a 
recent  growth,  and  the  sooner  that  it  is  recognised  and  amended 
by  that  part  of  the  public  which  still  maintains  a  serious  outlook 
upon  the  world  around,  the  better  for  us  both  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  Church.  Much  harm  has  already  been  done ;  the  time  for 
action  is  fast  slipping  away,  and  soon  the  mischief  will  be 
irretrievable. 

H.  P.  K.  SKIPTON. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

British  Trade  in  Rhodesia. 

Our  Trade  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  Mr.  Holland, 
reports  that  the  proportionate  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  trade  of  Rhodesia  is  greater  than  in  any  other  colony  of 
South  Africa.  This  position  he  attributes  to  two  causes,  the 
thoroughly  British  character  of  the  people  of  Ehodesia,  and  the 
benefits  derived  from  what  is  known  as  the  "  Rhodes  Clause  "  in 
the  Customs  Union  Tariff,  which  provides  that  at  no  time  shall 
the  duty  on  British  goods  exceed  the  amount  of  duties  imposed 
on  British  goods  entering  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  date  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  Order-in-Council  granting  the  Charter. 
The  object  of  the  provision  was  clearly  indicated  in  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Rhodes  on  the  18th  January,  1895,  dealing  with 
the  matter. 

"  This  great  gain  [he  said]  was  obtained  that,  supposing  the  Charter  passed 
into  self-government,  and  a  wave  of  protection  came  over  the  Territory  and 
they  pass,  we  will  say,  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  British  goods,  that  would  be 
disallowed,  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Constitution." 

The  gain,  Mr.  Holland  tells  us,  is  a  practical  one,  and  has 
resulted  in  Rhodesia  consuming  a  higher  percentage  of  British 
goods  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  territory  or  colony  within 
the  South  African  Customs  Union.  The  Union  has  from  time 
to  time  raised  its  duties  on  many  articles  far  above  those  that 
prevailed  in  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  Order-in-Council  in  1898.  The  result  is,  that  while  the  rest 
of  South  Africa  makes  these  higher  duties  applicable  to  all 
merchandise  entering  the  Union  (in  the  case  of  British  goods, 
modified  by  the  general  preferential  clause),  in  Rhodesia  they 
apply  only  to  foreign  goods,  the  duty  on  British  goods  being 
restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  precious  Cape  Customs  Tariff  above 
referred  to. 
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Railways  in  Rhodesia. 

A  further  link  in  the  long  chain  of  railways  in  Rhodesia  and 
in  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Eailway  has  just  been  welded  by  the 
completion  of  the  Rhodesia-Katanga  line,  formally  opened  to 
the  public  last  month.  This  new  link,  131  miles  long,  con- 
nects the  Congo  Free  State  frontier  with  the  previous  terminus 
of  the  Mashonaland  Railway  line  at  Broken  Hill  (Rhodesia),  and 
thus  establishes  direct  railway  communication  between  the 
Southern  Congo  border  and  the  east  and  south  African  coasts  at 
Beira  and  the  Cape  respectively.  The  extension  of  the  line  to 
the  Star  of  the  Congo,  one  of  the  principal  mines  of  the  Tangan- 
yika group,  is  already  under  construction,  and  is  being  pushed  on 
with  such  energy  and  rapidity  that  its  160  miles  will  probably  be 
compassed  within  the  next  six  months. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Tanganyika  Concessions,  Limited, 
the  chairman,  expatiating  upon  the  richness  of  the  Star  of  the 
Congo  and  the  Kanbove  Mines,  and  basing  ^his  statement  upon 
the  purport  of  a  letter  received  from  his  head  engineer,  Mr.  Alan 
Gibbs,  said : — 

We  have  probably  ore  proved  which  can  produce  by  well-known  smelting 
methods  12,000  tons  of  copper  ore  per  annum  for  forty  years,  or  48,000  tons  of 
copper  per  annum  if  we  produce  for  ten  years  from  mines  we  have  worked  on. 
Also,  18,000  tons  of  copper  per  annum  for  thirty  years,  or  54,000  tons  of 
copper  per  annum  for  ten  years,  or  a  total  of  100,000  tons  of  metallic  copper 
per  annum  for  ten  years.  In  fact,  we  have  unlimited  supplies  of  high  grade  or 
low  grade  ore,  and  although  we  expect  to  start  producing  30,000  tons  of  copper 
per  annum,  we  can  double  or  treble  that  output  by  either  the  well  known 
smelting  method  as  at  Kansanshi,  or  by  our  own  reduction  process,  or  by  both ; 
and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  within  three  years  we  will  be  producing 
from  60,000  to  90,000  tons  of  metallic  copper  per  annum,  and  we  can  improve 
steadily  on  that  output  by  further  development  of  other  mines. 

It  is  true  that  the  Star  of  the  Congo  and  the  Kanbove  Mines 
are  not  in  Rhodesian  territory,  but  the  anticipations  above  quoted 
in  respect  of  them  find  an  appropriate  place  in  these  pages, 
inasmuch  as  the  traffic  that  may  result  will  pass  over  the 
Rhodesian  rails.  Should  these  forcecasts  be  realised,  the  direct 
value  to  the  Rhodesian  railway  systems  of  such  traffic  towards  the 
coast,  and  of  the  attendant  inward  traffic  in  stores,  coal,  and  other 
material  required  for  the  development  and  working  of  the  mines 
would  be  very  great,  and  should  more  than  suffice  to  wipe  out  the 
present  comparatively  small  annual  shortage  of  revenue  and  place 
those  systems  upon  a  self-supporting  basis  ;  while  its  secondary 
effects  in  relieving  the  British  South  Africa  Company  of  all 
liability  to  the  railway  debenture  holders  should  enable  that  com- 
pany to  devote  itself  more  energetically  to  projects  for  the  com- 
mercial development  of  its  territory.  Meanwhile  the  railways 
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should  benefit  considerably  by  the  traffic  from  the  copper  mines 
of  Bwana  M'Kubwa,  which  lie  on  the  line  of  railway,  some 
sixteen  miles  south  of  the  Congo  frontier,  and  by  that  from  the 
Kansanshi  Mine,  lying  some  ninety  miles  to  the  west  of  Bwana 
M'Kubwa,  which  is  understood  to  have  a  thousand  tons  of  copper 
ingots  now  ready  for  transport  to  railhead,  to  be  followed  shortly 
by  regular  and  steadily  increasing  shipments. 

Prospecting  in  Rhodesia. 

The  magician's  wand  has  yet  to  be  discovered  that  will  force 
the  reluctant  soil  to  respond  to  its  touch  with  a  genuine  ring, 
betraying  the  presence  of  the  precious  metal  beneath.  Days  and 
weeks,  perhaps  months,  of  persistent  toil  and  tireless  tramping 
are  now,  as  they  have  ever  been,  the  prospector's  portion,  and  his 
only  avenue  to  a  frequently  elusive  reward.  Nevertheless  the 
speculative  spirit  of  the  merchant  adventurer  of  the  olden  day 
still  survives  in  the  modern  prospector  for  gold,  though  he  often 
finds  himself,  after  months  of  labour,  compelled  to  abandon  his 
task  for  want  of  the  wherewithal  to  prolong  it.  It  has  long  been 
thought  that  Ehodesia — the  supposed  Land  of  Ophir — is  a  terri- 
tory in  which  the  work  of  exploitation  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  more  or  less  intermittent  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  none  too 
well  directed  efforts  on  the  part  of  individual  adventurers.  Hitherto 
practically  all  the  mining  that  has  been  carried  on  in  Rhodesia 
has  been  done  on  reefs  known  to  have  been  previously  worked  by 
the  ancients,  and  up  till  now  few  virgin  reefs  have  been  worked. 
One  cannot  believe  that  the  ancients  could  have  discovered  even 
one-half  of  the  gold-bearing  reefs  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
chances  for  the  systematic  prospector  would  therefore  appear  to 
be  exceedingly  good.  The  British  South  Africa  Company  has 
recently  taken  up  this  subject  in  a  practical  manner  by  sending 
out  four  experienced  and  well  qualified  prospectors  personally 
selected  by  Mr.  Ackermann,  the  Company's  Eesident  Mining 
Engineer,  to  work  under  his  direction  in  Ehodesia.  From  this 
small  beginning  important  developments  will  no  doubt  spring  if 
the  early  results  fulfil  the  confident  anticipations  of  the  Company's 
technical  advisers.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  evinced  in  this  new 
departure  is  another  instance  of  the  active  commercial  policy 
which  is  now  being  undertaken  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Company. 

Cotton  in  North-Western  Rhodesia. 

That  certain  parts  of  North  Eastern  Ehodesia  have  been  proved 
capable  of  producing  cotton  of  excellent  quality  has  been  matter 
of  common  knowledge  for  some  time  past.  We  now  learn  that 
the  Kafue  district  of  North  Western  Ehodesia  has  entered  the 
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lists,  in  a  small  way,  with  cotton  of  good  quality  and  high  com- 
mercial value.  A  small  consignment  from  the  district  named  has 
just  been  disposed  of  at  Liverpool  at  12%d.  and  13d.  a  pound. 
Prices  of  raw  cotton  are  of  course  high  at  the  present  time,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bhodesian  parcels  continue  to  meet 
with  much  favour  at  the  hands  of  buyers.  The  whole  of  that 
portion  of  the  North  Western  division  of  Rhodesia  lying  alongside 
or  near  the  line  of  railway  is  shortly  to  be  examined  by  an  expert 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  which  parts  are  best  suited  for  the 
establishment  of  cotton  growing  as  a  native  industry,  and  the 
results  of  his  investigations  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

Rowing  at  Victoria  Falls. 

Whatever  other  possessions,  material  or  ethical,  the  English- 
man may  leave  behind  him  in  the  old  country  his  love  of  sport 
will  never  leave  him.  Who  would  have  imagined  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  by  Livingstone,  over  fifty  years  ago,  of  the  magnificent 
cataract  in  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa  which  he  loyally  named  the 
"  Victoria  Falls,"  that  half-a-century  later  a  regatta,  with  British 
colonial  crews  as  competitors,  would  take  place  within  earshot, 
and  almost  within  sight,  of  the  falling  waters?  Yet  the  im- 
probable happened.  The  first  regatta  was  held  there  in  1905,  and 
was  so  successful  that  it  was  followed  last  Whitsuntide  by  a 
similar  function,  in  the  organisation  of  which  Mr.  Guy  Nickalls 
took  a  leading  part.  Fours,  pairs  and  scullers  competed,  while 
events  for  natives  in  their  quaint  dug-outs  added  picturesqueness 
to  the  scene.  Mr.  Nickalls  is  enthusiastic  over  the  excellence  of 
the  course,  which  he  considers  as  near  perfection  as  a  rowing 
course  can  be.  There  is  also  the  added  attraction  of  inevitably 
perfect  weather,  a  condition  which  Henley  would  give  much  to 
insure.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  race  for  the  Sculling 
Championship  of  the  World,  with  Eichard  Arnst,  the  holder,  and 
Ernest  Barry,  the  English  champion,  as  competitors  shall  be 
rowed  here.  The  race  will  take  place  about  two  miles  above  the 
Victoria  Falls  over  a  dead  straight  course  of  three-and-a-half  miles. 
Intending  visitors  to  the  Victoria  Falls  should  so  arrange  their 
visit  as  to  coincide  with  this  interesting  event. 

Farmers  and  Fertilisers. 

"For  several  years,"  Mr.  Du  Toit,  the  under-Secretary  for 
Agriculture  in  the  Cape  Colony,  remarks,  "  the  Government  has 
been  urged  to  reduce  the  price  of  guano  to  actual  cost,  the  argu- 
ment employed  being  that  the  community  in  general  would 
benefit  from  increased  production.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  reduced  cost  will  result  in  proportionately  increased  use  of 
manures,  or,  what  is  more  important,  that  increased  use  of 
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manures  will  result  in  increased  production ;  the  first  considera- 
tion must  be — what  does  a  particular  soil  require?  I  would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  community  be  given  a  more  certain, 
far-reaching,  and  lasting  return  by  appropriating  a  portion  of 
the  annual  profits  from  the  sale  of  guano  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  manurial,  ploughing,  and  other  experiments,  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  the 
soil.  Present-day  farmers  are  receiving  the  advantage  of  low 
prices,  at  the  same  time  impoverishing  the  soil  in  large  areas, 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  manurial  requirements  of  such 
soil ;  and  for  the  same  reason  a  great  deal  of  waste  must  neces- 
sarily occur.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  purchase  of  artificial 
fertilisers  the  cheaper  price  often  decides  the  purchaser  in  his 
choice,  no  matter  what  the  constituent  parts  of  the  fertiliser 
may  be.  The  money  spent  by  farmers  on  artificial  fertilisers 
and  on  guano  runs  probably  to  about  £75,000  per  annum,  judging 
by  the  quantities  imported  and  collected,  respectively ;  and  of 
this  sum  a  large  proportion  must  be  directly  owing  to  misapplica- 
tion of  manures.  An  extension  of  the  experiments  now  being 
carried  on  on  farms  to  demonstrate  the  difference  in  production 
from,  and  therefore  the  difference  in  value  for  the  particular 
soils  of,  the  several  manures  experimented  with,  would  go  a 
long  way  towards  increasing  the  output  of  crops." 

A  Kruger  Story. 

Lecturing  in  Cape  Town  ex-President  Beitz  is  reported  to 
have  said :  "  After  the  war  I  met  the  late  President  Kruger  in 
Holland.  I  said  to  him,  '  But  we  (I  mean  he)  were  also  partly  to 
blame,  for  we  appointed  some  men  to  important  posts  who  proved 
themselves  untrustworthy.'  '  Yes,'  he  said,  *  but  we  can't  see  into 
a  man's  heart,'  and  that  is  true,  too,  as  I  myself  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  experienced,  and  especially  in  one  particular  instance. 
I  have  a  great  liking  for  Americans  and  for  their  country — that 
country  which,  to  quote  their  own  national  anthem,  is  '  the  land 
of  the  brave  and  tfre  home  of  the  free ' — but  there  are  dishonest 
men  there  also,  and  when  an  American  is  deceitful  he  is  almost 
just  as  slippery  as  a  '  schelm '  Afrikander.  About  three  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war  there  came  to  us  an  American ; 
he  was  so  sorry  for  us,  and  so  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  and  so  pious,  that  we  thought — since  he  was  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  known  as  such  in  his  own  country — we  would  give 
him  a  good  lump  of  gold  to  take  with  him,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  give  lectures  in  America,  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  halls,  and  write 
in  newspapers,  in  order  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  intervene  or 
to  insist  upon  arbitration.  When  I  gave  him  that  gold  he  said, 
without  my  asking  him  for  it,  '  I  shall  give  you  an  account  of 
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every  cent  of  this,'  and  when  I  was  helping  to  pack  the  ingots  of 
gold  into  packing-cases  along  with  koodoo  horns,  lion  skins,  and 
other  such  things  which  I  had  made  him  a  present  of,  he  added, 
'  I  trust  that  the  Lord  will  bless  every  grain  of  this  gold,  and 
will  help  you  out.'  Well,  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  it  all,  and 
when  I  was  in  America  shortly  after  the  war,  he  carefully  avoided 
coming  near  me,  and  I  heard  that  he  had  suddenly  become,  in 
the  State  where  he  resided,  a  great  landed  proprietor." 

South  African  Iron. 

Of  the  natural  resources  of  South  Africa,  both  agricultural 
and  mineral,  says  a  correspondent  in  a  Cape  journal,  the  world 
has  as  yet  no  true  conception,  but  we  believe  that  this  twentieth 
century  will  establish  a  record  that  will  surprise  men  as  pro- 
foundly as  did  the  discovery  of  diamonds  and  of  gold.  In  many 
parts  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Transvaal  there  are  rich 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Vaal 
River,  where  magnetic  ore,  said  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Sweden,  immediately  adjoins  the  coal  beds.  That  agriculture 
should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  attention  of  our  legislatures  and 
people,  is  undeniable,  but,  as  far  as  minerals  are  concerned,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  iron  and  steel  must  play  an 
important  part  in  the  building  up  of  the  future  nation  of  this 
sub-continent.  Capitalists  have  hitherto  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  invest  some  of 
their  wealth  in  this  direction.  They  have  objected  because  the 
erection  of  factories  and  the  outlay  connected  with  the  winning 
and  smelting  of  this  metal  would  be  very  heavy.  Diamonds  and 
gold  have  monopolised  their  attention,  but  now  that  there  seems 
likely  to  be  a  largely  increased  influx  of  the  surplus  riches  of  Europe, 
investors  will  have  to  seek  some  other  outlets,  and  amongst  these 
it  seems  probable  that  the  smelting  of  iron  and  the  making  of 
steel  will  not  be  the  least  important.  Such  an  undertaking  may 
possibly  at  first  yield  less  rapid  and  smaller  gains,  but  in  the 
long  run  is  sure  to  prove  more  permanent,  less  speculative,  and 
eventually  more  profitable  than  the  mining  of  gold  and  diamonds. 

Agricultural  Development  in  the  Transvaal. 

Some  idea  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  revival  in  the 
Transvaal  Colony  may  be  gained  by  studying  the  following 
statistics  recently  issued  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture.  In  the 
country  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  swept  by  war,  there  were 
last  year  664,000  head  of  cattle,  two-thirds  of  which,  roughly, 
belonged  to  Europeans ;  there  were  over  90,000  horses,  mules, 
and  donkeys — about  a  sixth  being  the  property  of  natives ;  there 
were  1,777,000  wooled  sheep,  and  751,000  other  sheep,  not 
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including  flocks  belonging  to  natives  which  contained  over  281,000 
sheep  ;  there  were  178,000  Angora  goats,  and  527,000  other  goats 
(besides  819,000  in  the  possession  of  natives),  and  167,000  pigs, 
the  majority  belonging  to  natives;  there  were  2,000  or  3,000 
ostriches  and  915,000  poultry.  Other  tables  show  that  the  yield 
of  wool  in  the  Transvaal  last  year  was  over  8,000,000  Ib. ;  of 
Angora  hair  417,000  Ib. ;  3,672  morgen  were  planted  with 
tobacco,  and  nearly  2,000  with  lucerne  ;  155,000  bags  of  potatoes, 
1,437,800  bags  of  mealies,  113,600  bags  of  Kaffir  corn,  156,000 
bags  of  wheat,  20,000  bags  of  oats,  and  70,530,000  Ib.  of  forage 
were  harvested.  The  number  of  citrus  trees  was  computed  at 
261,500,  of  vines  at  1,116,000,  and  of  fruit  trees  at  3,226,000. 
Of  land  under  cultivation  there  were  86,200  morgen  irrigated,  and 
over  529,000  dry. 


Trout  in  Cape  Streams. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  who  at  the  end  of  1907  was  transferred  from 
the  Perie  Bush  Hatchery  and  installed  as  curator  at  Jonker's 
Hoek,  Stellenbosch,  has  presented  his  first  report  to  the  agri- 
cultural department.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  Trout  Hatchery 
in  an  "  unsatisfactory  condition,"  and  straightway  devoted  him- 
self to  emptying  and  cleaning  the  ponds,  sorting  the  fish,  over- 
hauling the  hatching  and  filter  houses,  and  generally  putting  things 
in  order  in  preparation  for  the  stripping  season.  Abandoning  as 
cumbersome  and  antiquated,  injurious  and  expensive  the  system  of 
liberating  fry,  Mr.  Chaplin  adopted  a  new  method  of  distribution, 
provision  being  made  for  the  issue  from  Jonker's  Hoek  Hatchery 
of  "  eyed  ova  "  in  lieu  of  fry.  From  all  parts  of  South  Africa 
orders  were  received  during  the  year,  and  the  demand  actually 
exceeded  the  available  supply.  Altogether  some  154,000  eggs 
and  16,000  fry  were  distributed.  "  The  new  method  of  distribu- 
tion," says  Mr.  Chaplin,  "proved  highly  satisfactory,  the  per- 
centage of  loss  being  inconsiderable.  The  facilities  now  offered 
have  allowed  of  the  introduction  of  trout  into  waters  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  impracticable,  a  consignment  of  '  eyed 
ova '  being  sent  even  as  far  as  Umtali,  Ehodesia,  where  they 
arrived  in  good  condition."  The  demand  for  carp  was  also  far 
in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  every  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
increase  the  output.  Mr.  Chaplin  refers  to  the  favourable  reports 
he  has  received  from  various  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  especially 
from  the  Transkeian  territories,  with  regard  to  fishing  in  the 
trout  streams.  The  growing  interest  in  trout  culture  and 
trout  fishing  in  this  country  (says  the  Cape  Times)  is  reflected 
in  the  increasing  revenue  derived  from  the  Jonker's  Hoek 
Hatchery. 
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Agricultural  Training  for  Natives. 

Mr.  Houghton  in  the  course  of  his  paper  on  "  The  Agricultural 
Training  of  Natives,"  read  before  the  Science  Association  at 
Bloemfontein,  pointed  out  that  agricultural  labour  would  not 
bring  the  native  into  competition  with  the  white  man;  and 
it  was  of  importance  that  the  220,000  square  miles  occupied 
communally  by  natives  and  now  handled  in  the  most  wasteful 
manner,  should  be  improved.  Mealies,  Kafir  corn,  pumpkins, 
and  beans  were  the  sole  products ;  the  stock  was  poor,  and  the 
timber  was  being  exterminated.  Agricultural  training  would 
tend  to  send  the  native  back  among  his  own  people,  to  increase 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  and  to  raise  their  standard 
of  living,  and  increase  general  trade.  Commonages  were  getting 
smaller,  and,  except  for  the  few  progressive  native  farmers,  the 
natives  were  getting  poorer.  The  land  cultivated,  even  in  good 
years,  only  produced  the  food  that  was  necessary;  fuel  and 
building  material  were  growing  scarcer  year  by  year.  The 
situation  would  become  very  serious  unless  the  native  learnt  to 
grow  food  for  his  stock  in  times  of  dearth,  and  to  produce  two 
bags  of  mealies  where  one  now  grew. 

The  attempt  to  teach  agriculture  at  Lovedale  twenty 
years  ago  had  been  a  failure,  until  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Masters  had  acquired  a  technical  knowledge  of  tree 
culture,  fencing,  dam  construction,  and  gardening,  and  were 
now  working  with  their  coats  off  side  by  side  with  the  boys, 
to  remove  the  prejudice  against  manual  labour.  The  work 
was  growing  in  favour,  with  an  appreciation  of  its  value. 
Last  year  the  senior  students  gathered  seeds,  and  from  them 
raised  over  7,000  seedlings  of  pines,  pepper,  deodar,  cypress, 
and  eucalyptus.  Others  of  previous  sowings  were  planted 
out,  and  hundreds  of  cuttings  of  willow  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  Thus  avenues  have  been  planted,  and  a  dam  for 
conserving  water  constructed.  In(the  Transkeian  Territories 
great  advances  had  been  made,  and  two  small  agricultural 
institutions  have  been  started  by  the  natives  for  training. 

Preservation  of  Royal  Game. 

By  the  Cape  Game  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1908  the  following 
animals  were  classed  as  Koyal  Game :  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, giraffe  or  camelopard,  buffalo,  eland,  koodoo,  hartebeest, 
bontebok,  blesbok,  gemsbok,  rietbok,  klipspringer,  zebra,  quagga, 
Burchell  zebra,  or  any  gnu  or  wildebeest  of  either  variety.  To 
hunt  royal  game,  a  permit  must  be  obtained  from  the  Governor, 
and  a  special  licence  taken  out;  and  as  a  further  measure  of 
protection  the  hunting  of  young  elephants,  cow  elephants,  and 
cow  hippopotami  is  prohibited;  an  export  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent,  of  their  value  is  imposed  on  the  horns,  hides,  or  skins  of 
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royal  game,  and  various  other  restrictions  enforced,  in  order 
to  save  these  animals  from  extinction.  A  census  of  the  royal 
game  in  the  Cape  Colony  was  taken  not  long  ago,  and  the  results 
are  given  by  the  under-Secretary  for  Agriculture  in  his  general 
review  of  the  Department's  work  last  year.  According  to  Mr. 
Du  Toit's  figures,  there  are  in  round  numbers  400  blesbok,  300 
bontebok,  500  buffalo,  200  elephant,  6,300  gemsbok,  11,250  harte- 
beest,  3  hippopotami,  7,150  koodoo,  200  rietbok,  2,600  wildebeest, 
and  600  zebra.  As  the  Cape  Times  observes,  it  will  be  seen  from 
these  figures  that  some  of  the  finest  fauna  in  South  Africa  have 
approached  dangerously  near  vanishing  point,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Government  will  realise  to  the  full  their  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter. 

The  Curse  of  Australians. 

With  the  object  of  arousing  the  younger  generation  of  Aus- 
tralians to  a  realisation  of  the  potential  harvests  that  remain  un- 
reaped  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  their  mental  gifts,  Sir  George  Reid, 
the  new  High  Commissioner  in  London  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  addressed  a  gathering  in  Bourke  Street  Congregational 
Church,  Sydney,  a  short  time  ago.  One  of  his  strongest  appeals 
to  the  young  men  of  his  audience  was  to  be  ambitious — to  aim  at 
achieving  something  that  would  gain  them  not  only  advancement 
and  honour,  but  something  that  would  make  the  world,  even  in  a 
small  degree,  better  for  their  efforts.  The  curse  of  Australians 
was  that  the  ambition  of  99  per  cent,  of  them  was  set  upon  paltry, 
worthless,  evanescent  things,  and  the  ambitions  of  the  men  were 
the  ambitions  of  boys.  He  urged  them  to  remember  that  sport 
was  a  fine  thing  in  its  place,  but  the  universe  was  not  given 
over  to  playing  cricket  or  to  racing  horses.  He  appealed  to 
them  to  think  what  this  world  would  have  lost  if  the  ambition  of 
some  of  the  great  scientists  who  had  conferred  everlasting  benefits 
on  humanity  by  their  discoveries  had  been  cricket  instead  of  research 
that  would  give  some  new  mental  creation  to  their  fellow-beings. 
The  train  of  thought  Sir  George  Reid  opened  up,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegraphy  by  this  illustration  of  his  point 
was  manifest  in  the  appreciative  applause  of  his  listeners. 

Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia. 

Since  the  time  of  the  railway  construction  in  the  Northern 
Territory  of  South  Australia  in  1887-8  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  population  of  the  dependency  which  stretches  from 
the  centre  of  Australia  to  the  Arafura  Sea.  The  high-water 
mark  in  numbers  was  reached  in  1888,  when  the  return  showed 
7,533  souls,  but  at  the  opening  of  the  Federation  there  had  been 
a  decrease  to  4,096.  Four  years  later  the  3,435  of  1881  was  a 
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higher  record,  and  now  the  total  is  under  3,000.  The  Govern- 
ment Kesident  (Mr.  C.  E.  Herbert)  deals  with  the  question  in  his 
last  annual  report  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  population  on  December  31,  1908  (exclusive  of 
aborigines)  was  2,963  compared  with  3,166  for  1907,  a 
decrease  of  203  .  .  .  The  question  of  to-day,  however,  is 
not  that  of  checking  the  loss  of  population  caused  by  the 
departure  of  a  few  score  of  Chinese  coolies — important 
though  it  is  in  itself — but  the  paramount  national  need  for 
the  early  introduction  of  many  thousands  of  Europeans  to 
people  this  territory,  whose  present  insignificant  population 
tends  but  to  emphasise  its  emptiness.  This  urgent  need  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  system  of  steady  and  continuous  im- 
migration, limited  only  by  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
controlling  power,  and  directed  towards  land  settlement.  I 
have  previously  expressed  the  opinion  that  preparation  should 
be  made  ahead  for  such  a  system  by  the  classification  of  land, 
choice  of  suitable  localities  for  settlement,  by  the  provision 
of  advances  to  enable  settlers  to  work  their  holdings,  and 
for  grants  of  free  and  assisted  passages  to  immigrants.  I 
repeat  those  recommendations,  and  reaffirm  my  belief  that  in 
closer  pastoral  settlement,  combined  with  agriculture  (mixed 
farming),  lies  the  best  channel  into  which  to  direct  and 
encourage  the  energies  of  future  settlers.  For  this  industry 
the  land  is  most  suited ;  by  it  settlers  will  more  speedily  than 
by  any  other  be  enabled  to  support  themselves ;  it  is  more 
congenial  to  Europeans  than  pure  tropical  agriculture,  and 
more  likely  than  the  latter  to  entice  and  hold  an  immigrant 
population  and  to  ensure  greater  health  and  virility  in  its 
descendants." 

Bacterial  Diseases  of  Plants. 

In  the  case  of  bacterial  diseases  the.  New  Zealand  Department 
of  Agriculture  points  out  that  wound-infection  is  very  general,  and 
in  this  process  insects  play  a  large  part.  In  inoculation  experi- 
ments, the  bacteria  are  introduced  into  the  tissues  of  the  host 
by  means  of  minute  needle-pricks,  and  this  constitutes  typical 
wound  infection.  In  nature,  infection  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  that  which  takes  place  on  those  portions  of  the  host 
that  are  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  that  which  takes  place 
on  those  portions  of  the  host  above  ground.  To  the  former 
category  belong  such  diseases  as  the  wet-rots  of  potatoes  and 
other  tubers,  and  to  the  latter,  bacteriosis  of  potato,  black-rot  of 
cabbage,  wilt  of  cucumbers,  and  pear-blight.  With  regard  to 
underground  infection,  wounds  are  in  nearly  all  classes  directly 
responsible  for  the  entrance  of  the  disease-germ,  but  the  physical 
condition  and  water-content  of  the  soil  play  an  important  part, 
for  it  is  in  badly  aerated,  sour,  water-logged  soils  that  these  wet- 
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rot  producing  bacteria  are  chiefly  to  be  found.  The  action  of 
those  insects  and  animals  causing  wounds  on  the  underground 
portions  of  plants  will  greatly  aid  the  spread  of  such  bacteria 
through  potato  and  other  root  crops.  In  aerial  infection  the 
action  of  insects  is  most  marked.  In  pear-blight,  bees  and  other 
insects,  in  collecting  from  diseased  flower-clusters,  will  rapidly 
spread  the  disease  to  all  the  healthy  flowers  they  may  visit.  This 
method  of  infection  is  also  analogous  to  wound-infection  inasmuch 
as  the  stigma  on  which  the  bacteria  may  lodge  represents  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  wounded  surface.  It  has  been  de- 
finitely proved  that  the  potato  bacteriosis  (Bacillus  solanacearum) 
is  transmitted  from  plant  to  plant  by  leaf-eating  beetles,  and  in 
consequence,  if  this  disease  is  to  be  checked,  these  beetles  must 
be  kept  well  under  control. 

Coomassie  Agricultural  Show. 

In  reporting  on  the  year  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  Acting 
Governor  of  the  Northern  Territories  (Gold  Coast)  says  : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  Protectorate  was  the  visit  of  a  large  number  of  chiefs 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  Agricultural  Show  at  Coomassie. 
The  fear  of  the  Ashanti  which  has  been  such  a  dominant 
feature  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  Protectorate  for  so 
many  years  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  the  chiefs 
to  make  the  long  journey  down,  and  the  boisterous  welcome 
given  them  on  their  return  showed  with  what  fear  their 
people  looked  on  the  visit.  Altogether  88  chiefs,  with  over 
1,000  followers,  accomplished  the  long  journey  of  several 
weeks,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  effects  on  civilisation 
and  trade  that  the  visit  will  have  in  the  Protectorate.  They 
took  with  them  a  large  number  of  exhibits,  and  received  a 
fair  share  of  the  prizes.  This  would  have  been  considerably 
larger  had  the  date  for  the  show  been  later,  as  at  the  time 
they  left  their  country  the  crops  were  barely  ripe,  and  the 
annual  crop  of  cotton,  which  they  had  all  been  spending 
much  trouble  on,  was  not  ready  for  picking.  The  journey 
there  and  back,  including  a  visit  by  train  to  the  mines  of 
the  Ashanti  Gold  Fields,  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  all  who 
took  part  in  it,  and  the  sight  of  a  town  like  Coomassie, 
with  its  buildings  and  streets,  made  a  very  great  impres- 
sion on  them,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  very  scattered 
townships. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

WHILE  most  investment  securities  stand  at  a  lower  level  than 
they  did  a  month  ago,  the  trend  of  the  markets  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  month — usually  a  period  when  business  and  activity 
give  way  to  seasonable  festivities — gives  promise  of  much  better 
conditions  in  the  New  Year,  at  any  rate  after  the  political  strife 
is  over. 

Quite  an  important  event  in  Indian  finance  has  been  the 
appearance  of  the  prospectus  of  the  Eastern  Bank,  of  which 
some  particulars  were  given  here  last  month.  The  whole  of  the 
capital  of  a  million  sterling  in  ten-pound  shares  was  offered  for 
subscription  at  par,  but,  considering  the  influential  auspices 
under  which  the  institution  was  floated,  the  success  of  the  issue 
was  doubtless  assured  without  any  support  from  the  general 
public.  The  prospectus  gave  some  striking  indications  of  the 
increase  of  Indian  trade  during  the  past  few  years.  The  imports 
for  1907-8  show  an  increase  of  no  less  than  39  per  cent,  over  those 
for  1903-4,  while  during  the  same  interval  of  four  years  there 
was  an  increase  of  13*47  per  cent,  in  the  exports.  The  total 
sea-borne  trade  showed  an  increase  of  24*33  per  cent.,  these 
figures  being  exclusive  of  Government  treasure  and  stores.  It 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

8J%  Stock  It)       .     .     . 
3%  .*...«       ... 

78,006,472 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

97£ 

84* 

3  9 

8- 

Quarterly. 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

69* 

3| 

3  j%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „            „      1896-7 

«• 

(a) 
1916 

94f 
79£ 

BH 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. —  Ep, 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 

year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  Hi 

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400  000 

a 

i* 

100 
100 
100 

81 
149*o; 
81 

?J 

415 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  -M 
net  earnings                                           / 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 
ti 

7 

100 
100 

100 

103* 
112 

144 

*16 
Hi 

Hi 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £j 
sur  profits  (t)                                .       / 

2,023,851£ 

H» 

100 

100 

s*« 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4*%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .      .      . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  {t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  It) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  £  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar  Limited    .      .      .     •  <  j 

4,  526,  148  | 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379  580 

^ 

P 

4 

«A 
*» 

5 

? 

5 

100 
100- 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

116J 
119 
S2± 
108 
92 
101 
111 
87 
137 
104 

If 

3| 
^ 

*A 
? 
^ 

South  Indian  4*%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do  capital  stock  

425,000 
1,000  000 

4i 

71 

100 
100 

119 
107 

v4 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .     .     .    >' 
Do  3£/  deb  stock  red.  ..... 

1,000,000 
500  000 

7| 
31 

100 
100 

185&C 
88 

54 
Si3 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 
Do  t>°/  debenture  stock        .     .     .     «' 

800,000 
550  000 

«j.j 
5 
5 

100 
100 

96 
105* 

QTB 

s 

411 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,  } 
and  China               / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

f  >   /.. 
5S£ 

*td 

i( 

4f 

National  Bank  of  India  .     .     .     .     « 

64,000 

12 

12* 

43 

37 

J-^2 

°I8 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 

is  by  affording  banking  facilities  for  the  increase  in  trade  of  which 
this  is  an  example  that  the  new  bank  hopes  to  derive  its  profits, 
and  it  certainly  has  the  benefit  of  a  most  auspicious  start. 

During  the  month  there  has  been  an  issue  of  4  per  cent, 
debentures  of  the  port  of  Karachi  offered  at  the  low  rate  of  95 £ 
per  cent.  Considering  the  security  offered  and  the  close  super- 
vision that  the  Indian  Government  exercises  over  the  finances 
of  such  bodies,  the  yield  may  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  good. 

Continued  expansion  is  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  great 
Canadian  railways.  The  Grand  Trunk's  last  monthly  revenue 
statement,  when  compared  with  that  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year — which  contained  an  extra  working  day — showed 
increases  of  £52,600  in  gross  receipts  and  £36,000  in  working 
expenses,  the  increase  in  net  profit  thus  being  £16,600.  The 
figures  tend  to  show  that  the  company  is  again  taking  advantage 
of  the  better  times  to  spend  money  on  the  improvement  of  the 

2  H  2 
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railway  and  its  equipment.  The  Canadian  Pacific  statement 
showed  an  increase  of  $2,363,000,  of  which  as  much  as  $1,731,000 
was  saved  as  increase  in  net  earnings,  making  a  total  net 
increase  of  no  less  than  $3,639,000  for  the  first  four  months  of 
the  company's  financial  year. 

Another  favourable  report  has  been  issued  by  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Eailway  which  records  gross  earnings 
amounting  to  £478,000  or  £70,000  more  than  for  the  preceding 
year  while  the  net  revenue  at  £190,600  shows  an  increase  of 
£10,000.  The  various  reductions  in  railway  fares  and  charges 
have  been  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business,  and  although  the  dividend  on  the  deferred 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  U  Guaranteed 
colonial  />   by  Great 

1,600,000 

1910 

101            — 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        1    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

103 

35 

3J%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,815,800 

1909-34 

994 

— 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,556,500 
11,018,844 

1910-35* 
1938 

^ifx 

»* 

jl  Jan.—l  July. 

4%   „      „  w 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

860; 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

103 

108 

s 

Jl  Jan.—l  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

SH 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

82 

BH 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  ,      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

85 

SH 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

101 

81 

S 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

104 

3f 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  34%  Con.  Stock   . 
Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

385,000 
509,495 
136,700 

1923 
drawings 
1919-20* 

102 
108 

4? 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
I 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

103 

3|| 

Jl  Jan.—l  July. 

Do.  34%  Bonds     .     . 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

1,169,844 
121,200 

1929 
1931 

93 
1004 

4 

1 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

101* 

3il 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

103 

41 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 

(a-)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 

Share. 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS. 

7 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares    . 

1,460,160 

7             $100 

184| 

3T| 

Do.  4%  Preference    .... 

£10,828,082 

4 

Stock 

103^ 

3T| 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107^ 

3§- 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .     . 

£25,315,001 

4 

105  Jx 

3U 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985          nil. 

2l|        nil.' 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .     .      . 

£3,420,000  !           5 

• 

104 

4i2 

Do.  5%  2nd         „           ... 

£2,530,000             5 

93£ 

5T9ff 

Do.  4%  3rd         „           ... 

£7,168,055  !          3 

52J 

5ri 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed       .     .     . 

£9,840,011 

4 

91 

A  ^ 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£4,270,375 

5                             130 

3^.3 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   .     . 

£15,821,571 

4 

102 

3ii 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100     I     252 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50     i       75* 

4| 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8               $50 

£20 

4| 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319   31s.  per  sh.       "   1 

28 

5^ 

Hudson's  Bay     ... 

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

98 

3  i 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

8 

5 

6 

6§ 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def  . 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

Railway  /Pref 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

109J 

54 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 
3%  Sterling 

2,178,800 
325,000 

1941-X-8t 
1947 

93* 
81 

3£ 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

100.J 

4£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

^/O                    II                          II 

465,115 

1935 

105x 

SH 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

104z 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

shares  now  declared  is  at  the  same  satisfactory  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
as  last  time,  and  may  remain  so  for  a  few  years  yet,  the  prospects 
of  greatly  increased  profits  when  the  company  ultimately  reaps 
the  full  benefit  from  its  extensive  additions  are  very  bright. 

There  are  some  big  figures  in  the  latest  annual  accounts  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal.  Converting  Canadian  currency  into 
sterling,  the  deposits  of  the  public  with  the  bank  amount  to 
£36,954,746,  while  the  note  circulation  stands  at  £2,721,635. 
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The  reserves,  including  undivided  profits,  amount  to  £2,589,821. 
The  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  £375,240,  and  after  payment 
of  the  10  per  cent,  dividends,  there  remained  £124,067  to  be 
carried  forward  against  £44,718  brought  in. 

In  common  with  most  gilt-edged  securities  Australian  Govern- 
ment stocks  are  lower  on  the  month.  New  issues  from  that 
quarter  have  not  been  prominent  of  late  but  the  proposed  Naval 
Loan  of  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling  bearing  3^  per  cent,  will 
create  special  interest,  not  .only  because  of  its  connection  with 
Imperial  Defence  but  also  because  it  will  be  the  first  loan  issue 
of  the  Commonwealth. 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%^  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

"2/o          »                      »»          */ 

3%        „              „      *) 

9,686,300 
16,466,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

107 
99 
86 

1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOEIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3|%        „        1889  (t) 

3%          !,         (t)  '.     '. 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

102 

97£ 
100£ 
85 

I 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3J%        »             ..     W 
3%          »            „    (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

1024 
97} 

85 

#•' 

3| 
8H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

3J%       „            „       t) 
3%         „            „       t\ 

QO/                                                                          j\ 

3%         ,,            ,,      (t) 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,268,300 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
1916  t  or 
after. 

101 
102 

97£z 
88x 
8Z$x 

3J 

3| 
3^5 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    . 
3i%      „             0  -     . 
3%        „             4  "     ' 
3%        „            4  •     • 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35$ 
1927$ 

101J 

98J 
88 
89£ 

8* 

319S 

3| 

3 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3£%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 
4% 
3%     .           .      .     .  (t) 

4-,  156,  500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

96* 
102 
85J 

*& 

y 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
(«)  Ex  dividend.; 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER    BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Ke-    i 
deemable.    ; 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.  i 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

8H 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  Ctty  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

*£ 

1 

Melbourne         Trams  I 
Trust  4£%  Debs.      .  1 

1,650,000 

1914-16*  : 

103 

41 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
) 

S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

*| 

I 

Sydney  4%  Detis.  .      . 

640,000 

1912-13     i 

102 

3« 

\1  Jan,—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .      .     . 

300,000 

1919 

102 

sli 

j 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year.  . 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

_ 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 

12,000 

/> 

5 

4i 

7 

Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£130,900 

4.1 

'2 

100 

99 

4£ 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

320,000 

4 

100 

102 

31 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  .                      .    '\  '  ~ 

40,000 

14 

40 

108 

51 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .     .     .    y.  . 

125,000 

10 

20 

48 

8 

4| 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

65 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .      . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

100 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

121 

5 

7£ 

^A 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .-.     .    V 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

lOli 

f5 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     .     .     .     .     1     m 
Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .     .     ..    +* 

154,000 
£620,000 

7 

5 
100 

109^ 

f 

Do.  4%            „            „          .... 

£1,780,000 

42 

100 

100 

4 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Beduced  J 

£1,068,592 

4 

100 

85^ 

4f 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  .     .     .     .     ^ 

£720,073 

51 

100 

90 

6^ 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .     .     , 

20,000 

£4 

21i 

77£ 

5J 

South  Australian  Company       .     .''. 

14,200 

15 

20 

66 

44 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

42,479 

71 

1 

f 

10 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref.     .     .     ...     . 

87,500 

5 

10 

10 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 

£460,000 

5 

100 

100* 

Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .     .     .    Wi 

£250,000 

Nl 

100 

101 

4TT8 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales,  prompted  by  the  favourable  conditions  and  pros- 
pects of  business  in  the  State,  is  the  second  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  The  25,000  new  twenty-pound  shares  are  to  be 
offered  to  the  existing  shareholders  at  a  premium  of  £5  in  the 
proportion  of  one  for  every  five  they  already  hold.  As  the 
price  of  the  existing  shares  is  48,  the  bonus  to  subscribers  is  a 
handsome  one.  The  premiums  will  be  added  to  the  reserve, 
increasing  it  to  £1,825,000. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price.     1   Yield. 

i 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    . 

266,300 

1914 

105           4^ 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

105$ 

Bi 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (ft    .     .     . 

11,567,962 

1940 

98 

8|| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

8%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

86 

SH 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107            4t 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000         1917           104       i     4T7ff 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  10%  i       108          3A 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  Stock*  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

3| 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

121 

** 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

119       |     4£| 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

104       i     4f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .      . 

200,000 

1928 

104           4£g 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2$  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

6£ 

4£ 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920            97           5| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5°7      t 

443,100 

1934           107           4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington'  6%'  Im'pts.  \ 
Loan       .     .     .     ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

110 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 
Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     . 

130,000 
165,000 

1929           116           4f| 
1933           102           4| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101           4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  Sd.  paid  up. 
1  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

i 
Price.        Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

£ 

j 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     .          663,000 

1954 

98       1     4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     .        1,861,750 

1953 

101           4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .      .      .           850,000 

1951-3 

101           4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4%       ,       5,500,000 

1933-4 

99       i     4-^j 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Krugersdorp  4%    .      .           100,000 

1930 

92       !     4& 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  4%            825,000 

1949-53 

100       1     4TiB 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 

376,946 

1964 

98       J     4£ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pretoria  4%      ... 

1,000,000 

1939 

101       !     4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

99       !     4i 

I 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present        j   When  Re- 
Amount,          deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3J%  1886       „          (fl. 
3%  1886         „         ft 

£ 
550,100 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,214 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 
103 
102 
98* 
86 

8} 

3| 
3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (0     .     . 

w°  -  1  •  • 

3/0                       II             (*)          •          • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

106 
107 

97^ 
84* 

| 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (J)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

964 

SA 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES- 


Title.                   , 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

1 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

90£ 

5* 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

96 

ua 

*A 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,856,300 

5 

100 

87i 

SB 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

5£ 

5 

4| 

5| 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  '    * 

160,000 

5 

6i 

8 

Natal  Bank  £10          .     .     .    .  . 

148,232 

8 

2i 

31 

54 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      . 

110,000 

nil 

io2 

**» 
12 

2 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .     . 

61,941 

11 

25 

65 

4i& 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     .     , 

60,000 

nil 

5 

3| 

South  African  Breweries      .     .     . 

965,279 

15 

1 

l&a 

12| 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    . 

6,198,668 

nil 

1 

iff 

nil 

Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

106 

4A 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

3 

5 

3| 

T5 

4 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

nil 
5 

10 

7 

TA 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


November's  return  of  gold  from|the  Transvaal  was  less  than 
that  for  October  but  showed  an  increase  of  about  500  ounces  in 
the  daily  average.  The  following  table  gives  the  monthly  returns 
for  several  years  past ; 
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"~ 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906 

1905.      | 

1904. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

January  . 

2,612,836 

2,380 

,124 

2,283,741    1,820, 

739 

1,568 

,508 

1,226,846 

February 

2,400,892 

2,301 

,971 

2,096,4341  1,731, 

664 

1,545 

,371! 

1,229,726 

March 

2,580,498 

2,442 

,022 

2,287,391'  1,884, 

815 

1,698 

,340f 

1,309,329 

April  . 
May  . 

2,578,804 
2,652,699 

2,403 
2,472 

,500 
,143 

2,281,110'  1,865, 
2,227,838   1,959, 

785 
062 

1,695 
1,768 

,550i 

,734| 

1,299,576 
1,335,826 

June  . 

2,621,818 

2,442 

,329 

2,155,976 

2,021, 

813 

1,751 

,412 

1,309,231 

July  . 

2,636,965 

2,482 

,608; 

2,262,813   2,089, 

004 

1,781 

,944 

1,307,621 

August 

2,597,646 

2,496 

,869 

2,357,602i  2,162, 

583 

1,820 

,496 

1,326,468 

September 

2,575,760 

2,496 

,112, 

2,285,424   2,145, 

575 

1,769 

,124) 

1,326,506 

October  . 

2,558,902 

2,624 

,012 

2,351,344i  2,296, 

361 

1,765 

,047; 

1,383,167 

November 

2,539,146 

2,609 

,685! 

2,335,406   2,265, 

625 

1,804 

,253i 

1,427,947 

December 

—     . 

2,806 

,235 

2,478,659   2,336, 

961 

1,833 

,295! 

1,538,800 

Total*     .  -28,355,966   29,957,61027,403,73824,579,987^0,802,07416,054,809 
*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

The  native  labour  return  was  again  moderately  satisfactory. 
In  the  natives  recruited  by  the  Rand  Native  Labour  Association 
there  was  a  net  increase  of  only  200  on  the  month,  but  the  Kaffirs 
employed  by  contractors  showed  an  increase  of  1,070,  so  that 
altogether  the  supply  at  the  mines  showed  a  gain  of  1,270.  This 
table  gives  the  Association's  statistics  for  the  past  two  years. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

November  1907 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December  ,, 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 
May 

10,290 
8,149 

9,159 
9,644 

1,131 
1,495* 

130,991 
129,496 

24,059 
21,667 

Tune 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

AugUbt 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

June 

8,335 

12,354 

4,019* 

154,260 

5,378 

July 

7,826 

12,612 

4,786* 

149,474 

5,370 

August 

10,089 

12,642 

2,553* 

146,291 

5,361 

September 

11,747 

13,811 

2,064* 

144,857 

3,204 

October 

14,656 

13,762 

894 

152,563| 

— 

November 

13,942 

13,742 

200 

152,763 

~ 

Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Eobinson  group. 
Including  new  members  of  Native  Labour  Association. 


Ehodesia's  gold  output  of  ^236,307  for  November  constituted 
a.  new  high  record,  the  previous  largest  return  being  that  of 
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£228,296   for  August.     The  following  table  gives  the  returns 
month  by  month  for  several  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

January 
February 
March 
April  . 

204,666 
192,497 
202,157 
222,700 

£ 

199,380 
191,635 
200,615 
212,935 

168,240 
145,397 
167,424 
175,210 

£ 
155,337 
137,561 
160,722 
157  108 

May  . 
June  . 
July  . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

225,032 
217,600 
225,234 
228,296 
213,249 
222,653 
236,307 

223,867 
224,920 
228,151 
220,792 
204,262 
205,466 
196,668 
217,316 

189,216 
192,506 
191,681 
192,106 
192,186 
191,478 
183,058 
190,383 

169,218 
170,083 
173,313 
179,000 
173,973 
161,360 
175,656 
171,770 

Total 

2,390,391 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

Other  minerals  produced  from  Ehodesia  during  November  com- 
prised 21,202  ounces  of  silver,  375  tons  of  lead,  ten  tons  of  copper, 
15,376  tons  of  coal,  and  560  tons  of  chrome  ore. 

The  Crown  Colonies  have  been  represented  in  the  new  issue 
market  by  the  offer  at  98^  per  cent,  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling 
of  Ceylon  Government  3J  per  cent.  Inscribed  stock.  Coming  at 
a  time  when  securities  of  a  high  class  were  not  in  demand  the 
issue  met  with  a  very  meagre  public  response  and  can  now  be 
obtained  at  a  discount. 


CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-45f 

97 
85 

8f 

Hi 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     .11,076,100     |       1934 

109 

3* 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

90 

3* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

98 

3f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 
Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .     . 

1,099,048 
1,455,500 

1934 
1919-49f 

107 
98 

i 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 
24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.| 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

94 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t) 

482,390 
718,827 

1937 
1929-54f 

107 

98£ 

3f 
8£ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

511 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

85 

3|I 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  J 

120,000 

Div.  £4  5s 

£91£ 

4$ 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments 

After  a  slight  set-back  caused  by  the  lower  prices  obtained  at 
the  fortnightly  rubber  auctions,  colonial  rubber  shares  have  again 
been  in  active  demand,  A  decline  from  the  high  values  at  present 
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being  obtained  for  the  product  need  arouse  no  fears  as  regards  the 
best  class  of  shares,  for  the  existing  share  quotations  are  based  on 
very  considerably  lower  rubber  prices  than  those  now  ruling. 

RUBBER   SHARES. 


Company. 

Issued 
Capital. 

Area 
planted. 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Share. 

Amount 
paid-up. 

Price. 

£ 
150,000 

Acres. 
3,364 

2s. 

2s. 

14s.  M. 

Batu  Tiga    •'«"• 

60,000 

1  523 

£1 

£1 

15 

Bukit  Rajah                            .     i 

66  700 

2  368 

£1 

£1 

8i 

Consolidated  Malay    .     .     .    V 
Highlands  and  Lowlands 
ICepitigalla        .      .           ... 

62,007 
305,860 
225  000 

1,610 
4,598 
3  294 

£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 
£1 
£1 

If 

15s. 

Kuala  Lumpur 

180  000 

2  534 

£1 

£1 

4  » 

Lanadron           .                 ... 

262  245 

4,570 

£1 

10s 

^Tff 

24-  mn 

66,024 

5,658 

2s. 

2s. 

24s.  3d. 

Pataling                  .                . 

22,500 

1,454 

2s. 

2s. 

25s 

Straits  (Bertam) 

174,615 

2  270 

£1 

£1 

33s  6d 

Vallambrosa                 .           .     . 

50,600 

1,807 

2s. 

2s 

24s 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,461,400 

3 

99 

99 

3 

Unified  Debt 

£55  971  960 

4 

100 

•I  AO  1 

31 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

2U 

<->g 
4* 

Bank  of  Egypt 

50  000 

17 

12* 

36 

51 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

*t 

7 

7f 

3| 

,,               „               ,,      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

9£ 

4& 

,,      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

81 

100 

86 

*A 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TKUSTEE. 


December  22,  1909. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS.— The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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